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EFFECTS OF TELEVISION ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH: 


A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 


INTRODUCTION 

Purpose 

The purpose of this project was to assess the contribution of and inter- 
relationships among variables associated with the family, the child, his/her 
TV-viewing habits and the possible effects of watching TV. This information 
was obtained through interviews in the home and after presenting actual TV 
programmes in the laboratory. Specifically, the categories of variables 
ceeeey area were 

13 Media characteristics 

2a Family characteristics/Parental behaviours 

3 Viewer characteristics 

4, Viewer behaviours/motives associated with TV 

Dis Viewer perceptions of televised contents 

6. Viewer programme preferences 
and the categories of effects were 

1. Distortion of reality/images of violence 

ios Aggressive attitudes and dispositions 

3 Sensitization 

4, Desensitization 

5.  Victimization/rationalization. 
Assumptions and Approach 

The following assumptions and descriptions underlying past research 
are presented in order to understand the points of divergence which were 
made in the design and execution of this project. Although this character- 
ization of past research strategies may, at times, overemphasize particular 


features, it is important to know how the present project differs from 


Ze 
traditional research orientations, and yet complements these past efforts 
in assessing the influence of television upon the young viewer. 

Past research has been very productive in generating new hypotheses 
and sophisticated experimental procedures, and developing means by which to 
statistically control for variables which were not of interest to the re- 
searcher. It is by virtue of past research strategies that we can now di- 
verge and elaborate, and more closely scrutinize the complexity of the effects. 
of TV. That is, we have rightfully examined the simpler variables and pro- 
cesses and their possible individual effects on the viewer; but it is time 
to study their mutual contributions and interactions in experimental settings 
as well as home settings--so that the complexity and ramifications of these 
effects, their generalizations, and understandings by viewers and their 
parents be enhanced. Thus, in this light, we shall present some of the 
typical assumptions and strategies of past research so that their contri- 
bution to the present project can be readily appreciated, and ultimately be 
integrated into the growing literature on the effects of television upon 
children and youth. 

It should also be pointed out that the following discussion and sub- 
sequent treatment and specification of goals of this project are presented 
with a minimum of reference to the literally thousands of relevant studies, 
chapters, and books. Rather than detailing and listing all that is known 
about the effects of TV on children, we shall concentrate upon what is not 
known and why we don't know. Secondly, often researchers avoid the com- 
plexities and ambiguities of the phenomena which they investigate by con- 
centrating on single variables and simple effects, thus neglecting the 
complex issues of generalizability to real-life and recommendations for 
parents. Certainly we have needed such research, but the point has been 
reached where there are diminishing returns in terms of time and effort in 


generating useful and sophisticated information for the public, as well as 


theoretical dihetdactod of the complexity and interactions therein. 

Empiricistic vs. Developmental Approaches. Traditional research has 
been empiricistic, i.e., particular and isolated behaviours have been 
related to "causal" events by manipulating these events in the laboratory. 
Such empiricism is extremely valuable in terms of experimental rigor and 
clarity of relationships, but perforce has weaknesses. In our attempts to 
find such objective and replicable relationships, we have often forgotten 
the organism, the viewer. With this emphasis on overt behaviour, it is as 
if the viewer were used to verify theoretical hunches, rather than using 
our hunches and theories to understand the processes occurring before and 
after the viewer behaves. This emphasis highlights a major distinction be- 
tween the empiricistic and developmental approaches for studying the effects 
of TV on children. Although some of the distinctions in this section em- 
phasize differences between these approaches, most researchers show varying 
degrees of shadings between. It is also likely that different issues surround- 
ing the effects of TV can be answered more adequately by one approach over 
the others. However, the present project was conceptualized, designed and 
conducted in a manner consistent with a developmental approach, while attempt- 
ing to incorporate as much empiricism as possible. Let us now examine some 
of the major differences between empiricistic and developmental approaches 
to research, so that the complementary nature of the information obtained 
in this project can be understood. 

First, an empiricist is interested in direct relationships (working with units 
based upon theoretical persuasion, e.g., behaviours, movements) while a 
developmentalist tends to study and describe phenomena from a2 more complex 
view; and as a result, the former focuses on readily observable and stable 
behaviours and attitudes, while the latter looks for patterns and processes. 
Thus, an empiricist starts with simple units and assumptions, a developmen- 


talist with the complex. Second, an empiricist is more likely to be inter- 


4, 
ested in passive (or reactive) behaviours (in the sense that the effects of 
manipulated stimuli upon behaviours are studies), while a developmentalist 
is interested in active self-initiated perceptions and interpretations and 
the processes occurring within the viewer before and during the viewing 
process (as opposed to just the simple relationship between specific TV 
content and subsequent behaviour). Third, an empiricist is likely to 
attribute behavioural change to changes in the environment; whereas a devel- 
opmentalist believes that change comes, from a variety of sources, external 
and internal, e.g., behavioural change involves past learning, perception 
and interpretation as well as present perceptions, motives and maturation. 
Thus, the strategy of an empiricist is to exert considerable experimental 


control in research, while a developmentalist is willing to let many extran- 


eous variables vary and attempt to find orderliness and patterns despite 

the natural variations, i.e. the configurations of behaviours and 

processes are assumed to characterize the viewer rather than the stimulus 
pattern controlled by an empiricistic experimenter. Fourth, an empiricist 

is less interested in individual differences but more interested in consis- 
tency and support for a theory; a developmentalist is interested in unifor- 
mity of behaviours within age and maturational groups and the changes in 
behaviours across these groups, since patternings of experiences, maturational 
factors and thinking processes vary with age. 

A fifth distinction is in terms of practical issues: paradoxically, 
empiricists tend to be considerably more activist in attempting to manipu- 
late change in the environment, while developmentalists usually try to enrich 
and optimize understanding with as little manipulation of the environment 
as possible. Sixth, an SAO usually does not ask a viewer what s/he 
is thinking about, how something is interpreted, or why s/he behaved in a 
particular manner--presumably because of problems of qalidity and reliability 


or lack of interest. On the other hand, a developmentalist sees a child's 


re 
point of view as legitimate and wants to see how s/he selects out features 
of the environment, how it is organized, and how this determines behaviour-- 
and if there are patterns in behaviour, the approach and processes within 
the viewer are valid and self-evident. Seventh, an empiricist almost 
exclusively examines one-way influences, i.e., the effect of TV on children, 
rather than two-way influences, e.g., a child can manipulate and select 
stimuli from his world to suit his own motives and anticipations, he is an 
active user and learner, he can turn the TV off and on. A developmentalist 
is interested in the cogwheeling of processes within a viewer and between a 
viewer and environmental inputs, how these fit together and determine future 
learning, while an empiricist usually examines the effects of inputs upon 
behaviours. Eighth, an empiricist is more likely to examine the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for behavioural change; whereas a developmentalist 
might ask whether the behaviour has to occur in the first place and whether 
it is necessary for growth and maturation, e.g., perhaps TV and imitation in 
the long run help to accelerate normal growth. Empiricists usually look for 
immediate or short-term effects. Ninth, an empiricist is likely to use 
large groups of subjects in order to determine behavioural laws which seem 
to characterize all people, while a developmentalist is more likely to study 
individual variation; and from studying many individuals, s/he attempts 
to formulate their commonalities, being cautious in prematurely developing 
behavioural and age-related laws. An examination of significant findings in 
the thousands of empirical research in the last three decades would 
reveal that the actual proportion of subjects (human and nonhuman) which fit 
the proposed behavioural laws is probably no more than 70% and frequently 
much lower, thus ignoring and inaccurately describing 30% or more. A develop- 
mentalist would try to account for individual differency. Tenth, most empiricists 
study performance more than learning, i.e. investigating which variables influence 


the occurrence of a previously learned behaviour (this is also true for most 


6. 
"learning" theorists studying various forms of conditioning). In the context of 
effects of TV, we study violent behaviours in a violent society, rather than 
the perceptions, attitudes and feelings which are necessary in the acquisition 
of such behaviours. That is, we have usually studied the products of, rather 
than the processes within, a violent society. 

Weaknesses of Empiricistic/Reductionistic Research in Studying TV 
Violence. Research dealing with the effects of observing models, and espe- 
cially televised violent models, has almost exclusively made the assumption 
that by manipulating (or otherwise assessing) one to three variables, that 
simple 'cause-and-effect" relationships can be found. Several relationships 
have been investigated, e.g., between various kinds of televised contents 
and subsequent imitative behaviours (e.g., amount of violence, consequences 
to aggressor), viewer characteristics (e.g., sex, dependency) and imitative 
tendencies, viewer predispositions (to violence, for example) and imitative 
violence. These relationships are useful in understanding the simple effects 
of a limited number of variables, but do not reflect the multitude of in- 
fluences and nuances associated with a viewer in the real world. A viewer, 
in fact, does not see just one programme to which his/her attention is focused 
by request of a researcher; s/he is not exposed to only the materials seen 
on TV; nor is s/he isolated from other influences. One of the issues is that 
simple relationships often do not exist in naturalistic settings, that 
attempts to reduce the effects of televised violence to one or two effects 
(which are assumed to apply to all viewers) are unrealistic--since these 
effects can only exist when researchers eliminate the complexity of real- 
world influences. Empiricists usually restrict the number, complexity and 
intensity of variables impinging upon the typical viewer, and by so doing, 
may be distorting the kinds and magnitudes of effects of televised violence. 

The purpose of this project was to examine the inter-relationships among 


many variables occurring in the naturalistic setting, to examine their mutual 


Ts 
and reciprocal contributions to one another and their effects upon various 
processes which may occur, e.g., distortion, sensitization, "catharsis." 

We attempted to study the complexity of the effects and influences at the 
level of complexity at which they are found in the real world. Therefore, 
the relationships we sought to discover were between and within the six 
categories of variables and five categories of effects (each with their indi- 
vidual cases and nuances of interactive influences). To illustrate in the 
abstract: not only were we interested in whether variable "A" produces 
effect "1," but whether "A" combined with "B" still produces effect "1;" 

or whether "A+B" produces effect "1" but when variable "C" is introduced, 
another effect "2" occurs. Similarly, we were interested in whether some 
subsets of variables elicit competing effects (some of which may seemingly 

be mutually exclusive, e.g., sensitization and "catharsis"), while other 
subsets produce no effects or effects which may be complementary (e.g., desen- 
sitization and victimization). Thus, the goal was to examine the interactive 
influences of variables and processes, and to examine under which circum- 
stances these effects were produced--without attempting to reduce and thus 
distort the complexity of the influences and effects. 

Research Settings and TV Violence. The effects of modeling, and to a 
lesser extent actual television, has been investigated under varying degrees 
of experimental rigor and Bee however, these procedures may predispose 
and distort processes and effects. For example, in the usual laboratory study 
in which a televised model exhibits particular behaviours and a viewer is 
subsequently allowed to play with the materials seen on TV (plus perhaps a 
few others), it is not surprising to find a considerable effect of viewing 
a model. This is often erroneously labeled imitation or the effect of 
modeling; very often it is "stimulus enhancement," i.e., by seeing the 
materials on TV (and often regardless of how the model played with the 


materials, e.g., aggresively or constructively), a viewer's attention is 
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drawn to the materials. And when s/he has an opportunity to play with the 
materials, by chance s/he discovers behaviours which resemble those of the 
model. This similarity between a viewer's and a model's behaviour is not 
imitative, unless it can be demonstrated that the behavioural similarity is 
due to the observation of the particular behaviour of the model. There is 
little doubt that a portion of the effects found in laboratory settings are 
due to the restricted materials and expectations of children rather than 
reflecting imitative tendencies; thus any generalizations concerning imita- 
tion to real-life situations should be viewed cautiously. 

In such controlled laboratory settings, the procedures are such that a 
viewer has few alternate behaviours available and thus sees the contents of 
the programme; whereas in the home, there are many distractions from viewing 
the televised contents, e.g., different play materials, siblings and friends 
talking, changing seating positions. Therefore, the impact of television in 
laboratory studies will be greater than in real-life. Similarly, the contents 
seen in the laboratory are typically designed to be attention-getting and 
attention-holding as well as within the comprehension of a young viewer. 

This strategy is the result of empiricists focusing on whether children imi- 
tate and how to optimize imitation rather than the kinds of contents which may 
reduce the likelihood of subsequent imitation. For example, actual TV pro- 
grammes contain an abundance of flashbacks and interruptions of the story 

line by commercials, while TV programmes in the laboratory rarely if ever 

have such features which interfere with attention-holding, comprehension and 
memory--thereby increasing the likelihood of television impact. The general- 
izability from studies which guarantee attention and understanding of the 
contents may be of limited value in understanding the impact of TV in real- 
life. 

Another weakness of traditional empiricistic research is that it almost 


exclusively examines imitative effects, presumably because the observation 
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and scoring of such behaviours are considerably easier to objectify than are 
other effects such as distortion, sensitization, and changes in self-esteem. 
The study of imitation and observational learning has led to the development 
and understanding of imitative processes; but the exclusive focus on these 
distort the matrix of processes which can interact with or nullify such a 
simple mechanism. Thus, generalizations of imitative tendencies may be limited, 
especially when we examine under which circumstances this effect is assessed, 
e.g., immediate tests after viewing (thus optimizing accurate memory and 
reproduction); whereas in real-life, similar situations and materials are 
usually not present, plus the additional complications of other materials 
and behaviours being available. Therefore, one should expect considerably 
less imitation in real-life situations than in the laboratory. 

There are many other biases empiricistic researchers have had in their 
designs and theorizations regarding the effects of TV on the young viewer. 
For example, the reality of conflicting values presented in different pro- 
grammes is seldom investigated, e.g., one programme may present a stereotypic 
female enacting a mother role ("The Waltons") while another programme pre- 
sents a different role ("Mary Tyler Moore"). Does a young viewer recognize 
this discrepancy? And if s/he does, how does s/he resolve it? What influence 
do these various roles have, e.g., do they nullify one another, or potentiate 
the underlying concept of a female stereotype? The effects of the proportion 
of portrayed violence to punishments (if any) for the aggressor have been 
totally ignored, e.g., a programme presenting a total of 16 minutes of 
actual violence and two minutes of resolution (punishment): will the 8-to-l 
ratio have more impact on a viewer in terms of imitation, desensitization 
or distortion than another programme having a 1-1 ratio? 

Generalizations vs. Individual Differences Associated with TV Effects. 
Traditionally, the social sciences have employed the strategy of studying 


the "average" person, and in this case, the "average'' viewer. This strategy 


~- 
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has been useful in developing procedures and theoretical accounts of simple 
phenomena. Nevertheless, we are at an important juncture in the social sci- 
ences (especially psychology) which is increasingly being mentioned in the 
personality and clinical psychology literature. It is time to begin exam- 
ining in detail, the individual differences among viewers, the absence and 
presence of different processes within different viewers, and the range of 
effects of numerous variables on different viewers. Astute researchers who 
have tested hundreds of children have noticed the considerable variation among 
them while they watch TV and subsequently behave, e.g., some children squirm 
and others stare while watching TV, some make 50 subsequent imitative responses 
while others only one or two (if any), some children laugh with the "canned" 
laughter while others are distracted by it. This list of differences among 
children can be extended indefinitely--and yet, researchers have consistently 
failed to examine them, relegating these differences to "error" and lack of 
experimental "rigor." 

Thus, the strategy has been to examine the similarities among children 
rather than their dissimilarities. We record and develop theories and ex- 
planations for the few similarities and ignore the numerous differences on 
qualitative and quantitative dimensions. We do not study non-imitation, 
divergence from modeling, the influence of modeling upon creative play, nor 
the confusion and distortion which may arise from the differences between 
children's experiences and what they observe on TV. We have focused on imi- 
tation and merely measured the amounts of imitation, rather than why these 
amounts differ across children. It is not surprising to hear oversimplifi- 
cations by researchers concerning the presumed pervasiveness of imitation of 
televised violence--that is the only effect seriously examined! 

To further illustrate, we have failed to examine differences among 
introverted and extroverted children and how these personality differences 


may influence their imitations of violence, or the differences among children 
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of varying ages in their comprehension and memory of contents, and the differ- 
ences among parents and their offspring concerning why (motives) they watch 
TV. Even with this narrow focus on imitation, we have avoided the issue of 
individual differences; we still don't have a complete understanding of one of 
the most studied effects in all of the social sciences. The result of this 
focus is likely the exaggeration of the simplicity and ubiquitousness of 
imitation of TV violence. That is, if the only effect of viewing violence 
were aggressive imitation, we would find few nonviolent children and adults, 
cooperative and sensitive interactions, nor thoughtful and creative solutions 
to problems. We often forget that violence occurred before the advent of 


TV or movies. Effects such as "catharsis," 


entertainment, education, and 
sensitization/desensitization can nullify imitative tendencies. 

Still another result has been the oversimplification of the viewer, 
especially the child viewer. This is, in part, a consequence of the belief 
that children are "miniature adults" or "animal-like." It is assumed that 
children basically do not evaluate, do not selectively watch TV, that they do 
not recognize discrepancies, that they have primitive repertoires of thinking 
and behaving. Of course, the younger the child, the less the qualitative 
complexity; but we neglect his/her complexity altogether. For example, it is 
known that infants recognize discrepancies within the first year of life; 
children acquire evaluative labels well within the first four years; their 
repertoire of complex behaviours (including language) is very sophisticated 
by the age of five. Researchers dealing with the effects of TV have almost 
exclusively been trained as social scientists, whose experiences and theore- 
tical formulations have been based upon adult and/or animal research. There 
is a paucity of researchers who have expertise and/or training in develop- 
mental approaches in studying the effects of TV and who are sensitive to the 
differences among young viewers' varying abilities (e.g., cognitive, emotional, 


social). And consequently, the effects which have been investigated have 
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been assumed applicable to all viewers--where, in fact, it would be surprising 
that they apply to any majority of children, youth and adults! 

Now that we have some understanding of the issues and assumptions assoc- 
iated with this project, i.e., the purpose was to complement the present 
literature through a developmental approach, we may now discuss (a) the design 
of the project, (b) the variables which were examined and why, and (c) the 
possible processes and effects associated with exposure to TV, especially 
violent contents, which may occur in the young viewer. 

Design of Project 

There were two phases: Home Interviews and TV Reactions. The home 
interviews of children were extensive and intensive, and assessed several 
variables (e.g., selected media characteristics, family and parent character- 
istics, viewer characteristics, motives for watching TV, viewer programme 
preferences and perceptions) and effects (e.g., aggressive attitudes, distor- 
tions, sensitization, desensitization, and victimization). The assessment of 
TV Reactions, several weeks later, consisted of presenting one of 16 popular 
TV programmes to a child (the programmes varied in kinds and amounts of 
violent contents), and subsequently interviewing each child concerning his/ 
her perceptions and reactions. 
| Variables Examined 

Media Characteristics. Selected media characteristics were examined, 
e.g., attention-getting and attention-holding properties (e.g., level of 
sound, colour vs. black/while TV, how close viewers sit), understandableness 
(e.g., whether children can remember aspects of programmes, understand se- 
quences of events), number of working TV sets in the home and locations 
(e.g., bedrooms of children), channels and programs available (e.g., cable vs. 
noncable). Also families which had no TV sets were recorded, and the parents 
were asked to give the reasons for having no TV in the home. 


Media characteristics were chosen so as to ascertain the variations in 
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availability, attractiveness and comprehension of programme contents to 
children, and their correlation with programme preferences and the impact 
of TV (impact is used as a summary term covering all possible effects). 

For example, questions such as the following were to be answered: 

ik By adding another dimension of reality (colour), is the impact of 
TV violence greater than black/white programmes? 

ee By having a television on throughout the day, and having many sets 
available, do children watch more or less TV? 

eA Does having a TV in the bedroom increase a child's watching and 
influence his motives for watching, e.g., watches while being punished, to 
escape from interacting with others, while falling asleep? 

4, Does having more programme variety (through access to cable stations) 
increase watching and/or programme selectivity? Does this variety produce 
different kinds of effects of watching violence? 

De Is much of the violence that children watch beyond their abilities 
of comprehension and memory, e.g., too complex or too simple and boring? Do 
children have to understand contents in order to be influenced? 

6. Are children who are "enveloped" by a TV programme (e.g., who sit 
very close and prefer loud volume) more influenced by what they see than 


those who are not? 


/ Family Characteristics/Parental Behaviours. Characteristics such as the 


) 


following were examined: number, ages and sex(es) of siblings living in 

the home, presence/absence of either parent, occupations of parents, other 
people living in the household, parental encouragements/discouragements of 
watching TV, who decides to watch which programmes, are there programmes of 
which parents disapprove, whether parents make use of "parental discretion" 
warnings, whether parents and children watch programmes together, the pro- 
gramme preferences of the mother and father, relationship of a child with 


his/her parents (e.g., warm, parents understand child). 


~ 
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These and other characteristics were chosen so that the variations in 
the family structure, relationships, and child-rearing patterns could be 
assessed and correlated with the TV preferences and impact of various con- 
tents of viewing. For example: 

Li Is the size of family and presence/absence of a parent related to 
the impact of TV violence? 

2. Are parents' prgramme preferences related to their children's 
preferences? 

Oi In what way(s) are parental encouragements and discouragements of 
watching TV related to the impact of TV on a youthful viewer? 

ae Do parents actually use the "parental discretion" warnings and 
how is this related to programme selectivity of a child? 

SY When families watch programmes together, does this increase or 
decrease the impact of TV? 

6. How does the quality of parent-child relationship influence the 
programme preferences and effects of viewing violence? 

thc Do children learn through example and rewards from parents to be 
victimized by TV? 

Viewer Characteristics. Several characteristics of viewers were assessed, 
e.g., age, sex and birth order; degree of introversion-extroversion, activity 
level, school grades, aggressive predispositions and behaviours, 
sociability, other sources of learning (e.g., reading, talking with others), 
motives for watching TV. These and other characteristics were assessed and 
correlated with viewer programme preferences and the possible impacts of 
watching TV for the following reasons: (a) to examine how viewers differ in 
their preferences and impacts, i.e., individual differences, (b) to examine 
the overall pervasiveness of programme preferences and impacts, i.e., gener- 
alizability, (c) to determine which kinds of viewers might be "at risk" by 


viewing violent contents, i.e., those who might be more adversely influenced 
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in an anti-social manner, and (d) to provide information which would help 
design instructional materials for parents, educators and personnel within 
the TV industry concerning those viewers who might be adversely affected by 
certain contents. 

Some of the questions which were specifically formulated in the assess- 
ment of viewer characteristics were these: 

ly Are extroverted and social children more likely to watch programmes 
with others? Are their programme preferences influenced more by their peer 
group than parents? 

va Do introverts watch TV as an escape from anxiety in social situa- 
tions? 

Sy Are introverts and extroverts differently affected by various con- 
tents, e.g., are introverts more likely to recognize subtle forms of vio- 
lence than extroverts? 

4, Are children who are active and impulsive more likely to spontan- 
eously imitate the aggression seen on TV? Are introverts likely to be sen- 
sitized and become inhibited further? 

Ds Do boys and girls differ in the impact of various forms of observed 
violence, e.g., are girls more influenced by verbal aggression (due to better 
verbal skills) and boys more by physical aggression (due to cultural stereo- 
types of male aggression)? 

6. Are children of differing ages and intelligence influenced differ- 
ently by televised violence, e.g., are subtle but psychologically intense 
forms of violence (as perceived by adults) recognized by young children 
and/or do they have impact? 

Ts Are those children who have aggressive dispositions those who have 
programme preferences for violence, and/or those who are more influenced, 
e.g., watch to learn skills and techniques of perpetrating violence? 


8. Do those viewers who have a balance of learning sources (e.g., 
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reading, talking with others) watch TV less and consequently are they less 
influenced by its contents? 

9. Are those youthful viewers who have many social contacts, and thus 
feedback for their own aggressive predispositions (e.g., having learned pro- 
hibitions associated with aggression), less influenced by TV violence? 

LO? How do children's motives for watching TV, and especially vio- 
lence, influence their preferences and impacts of what they see, e.g., if a 
child watches for entertainment, is s/he less likely to become aggressive than 
those who watch when they are angry and wish to be alone? Are those who 
watch to discuss the contents with friends more or less influenced than those 
who watch to escape from boredom? Are those who watch TV when lonely more 
likely to watch "escapist/fantasy" programmes more than violent programmes? 
Are those who have the TV on while doing homework or as "background noise" 
less influenced by TV than those who watch for particular contents? Are 
those viewers who watch the same violent contents as their parents (e.g., to 
experience the same emotions and as a topic of discussion) more likely to 
have aggressive dispositional changes and distortion of reality? 

The numerous examples provided above and many other questions reveal 
one of the major emphases of this project, i.e., the motives for watching 
TV may be just as important (and for some viewers, more important) in deter- 
mining the impact of TV as the contents they watch. For example, as children 
mature, their abilities for anticipation, recognizing and formulating plans 
of action improve; therefore, their motives and anticipations for watching 
may be important determiners for programme preferences and which courses of 
action they may subsequently adopt. To illustrate: society makes allowances 
for motives and "extenuating circumstances" for adults; people deliver pain 
for nonaggressive motives (e.g., dentists, parents spanking). Therefore, 
it is important to know for which ages and with which particular children, 


seemingly aggressive behaviours (i.e., they hurt others) are aggressively 
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motivated versus assertively and nonaggressively motivated (i.e., wishing to 
control others). Thus, it may be the case that TV violence may increase 
behaviours which hurt others; but due to the child's lack of maturity, ex- 
perience and cognitive skills, s/he may not be intentionally aggressive but 
manipulative--but with entrance into adolescence and adulthood, these seem-— 
ingly aggressive behaviours drop out of their repertoires due to increasing 
cognitive, emotional and social growth. The implication is that although 
children may temporarily become "aggressive" due to watching TV violence, 
these behaviours may drop out as soon as they realize the prohibitions and 
guilts associated with them (in part, through the development of empathy). 
To exemplify: most boys in our society (and some smaller proportion of 
girls) learn to physically hurt others during play and sports; they learn that 
hitting another results in some kinds of success (e.g., obtaining toy, 
eliminating a frustration--this is called instrumental aggression, i.e., 
the motive is to obtain something other than hurting another). But by 
adulthood, most aggression of this kind drops out, i.e., the majority of 
males do not hit each other (although other forms of instrumental aggression 
may be used). On the other hand, emotional aggression (i.e., the intent is 
“to hurt another, to gain satisfaction from another's pain) may increase with 
age; and in our society, these forms often take the form of verbal attacks, 
sarcasm, and the "silent treatment." Thus, important issues are (a) does 
learning instrumental and physical aggression influence future psychological 
and emotional forms of aggression (the small amount of literature would seem 
to indicate that they are not highly correlated), and (b) do we spend an 
inordinate amount of research time and effort examining the overt and instru- 
mental forms of aggression (as usually depicted on TV) which for most 
viewers drop out "naturally" with age and experience, while ignoring those 
forms which may be the most damaging psychologically. For example, which 


produces the greater "pain"'--a hit on the back or to be called a "name?" 
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Which hurts more: physical or psychological aggression? By focusing on the 
simple and overt forms of violence, we ignore other important sources of 
violence. These are some of the issues and questions with which a more de- 
velopmental approach attempts to deal, and which are further elaborated upon 
in the next section. 

Viewer Perceptions. The recognitions and perceptions of various contents 
as violent and nonviolent (or aggressive and nonaggressive) as well as the 
perceptions of alternative actions, the consequences of violence, and who is 
hurt, when and why--have seldom been investigated in the context of television 
impact. Similarly, whether the violence on TV is "real" to the viewer or 
merely "out there" or fantasy may be of considerable importance in under- 
standing programme preferences and the impact of TV violence upon the young. 

Since 1974, the principal investigator” has been assessing various forms 
of aggression directed toward minority groups, usually in the form of stereo- 
typing and discriminatory practices. These behaviours have been labeled as 
aggressive since they wittingly or unwittingly produce physical and/or psycho- 
logical pain in victims. In this context, usually the more overt forms have 
been investigated. Let us briefly outline several forms of aggression which 
may occur (and those which Williams, Zabrack and Joy have now included in their 
analysis of programme content for the Royal Commission). 

The forms of aggression vary in their effects upon a victim; they vary 
in their emotional impact and opportunities of a victim, and the likelihood 
of their observation (and thus remediation). Most forms of aggression studied 
by social scientists as well as TV violence are active, i.e., behaviours and 
attitudes directed toward a particular person or object. However, the passive 
forms also exist, i.e., these are characterized by the lack of behaviour 
and/or the blocking (frustrating) of a victim, e.g., the "silent treatment," 
intentionally being "cool" when the other person is excited in order to give 


the impression it isn't important. But by virtue of the behaviour not being 
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overt (in the usual sense), there is greater difficulty in recognizing that 
aggression occurred; thus there is greater "safety" for a perpetrator through 
a lower likelihood of retaliation. And as a consequence, a perpetrator has 
fewer opportunities to be made aware of these behaviours, sensitized and to 
change his/her aggressive behaviours. Another dimension of aggression is 
that of being direct or indirect, i.e., it can be directed toward a person, 
or it can be indirect in the sense that other people or means are used to 
mediate its effects, e.g., hitting a person vs. passing a rumour about 
him/her, calling a person a name vs. tattling on him/her. And similar to 


passive forms of aggression, indirect forms are usually "safer," 


especially 
when a perpetrator insures anonymity. 

Instrumental and emotional aggression have already been discussed; 
but it should be reiterated that these forms probably change with age and 
experience of a child. And regardless of which form, aggression may be 
expressed in terms of physical pain (e.g., through the use of weapons or body 
to deliver physical pain) or psychological pain (i.e., pain in terms of 
feelings and self-esteem). And to the degree that instrumental and emotional 
forms change with age, it is likely that physical and psychological aggressions 
change. For example, most children shift from physical to sophisticated 
verbal forms such as innuendoes and double-entendres. Our society successfully 
legislates against physical and overt forms of violence, usually in the form 
of crimes, but often avoids legislating against forms of psychological violence 
(there are exceptions, of course, e.g., slander, forms of fraud). For 
example, the use of sex against a person as a means of power and control in 
the rape situation is legislated against, but the use of sex in a passive 
aggressive situation (where one person withholds intimate relations with a. 
person to hurt and manipulate) is scrupulously avoided, To put this distinction 
in the TV context, parents as well as researchers are considerably more inter- 


ested in and upset about physical than psychological violence, e.g., they spend 
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more of their time counting the number of robberies and murders than the 
number of times Archie Bunker and Kojak resort to name-calling and attacks 


on self-esteem. 


Although it is likely that the preponderance of violent episodes involve 
physical, direct, active and instrumental forms, information is needed con- 
cerning the recognition and impact of subtle and psychological forms, e.g., 

a viewer who perceives Archie Bunker as aggressive: is s/he less likely to 
watch, less likely to use that form of aggression than a viewer who is enter- 
tained? This is particularly important for a young viewer, whose ability to 
recognize, understand motives, and remember subtle forms is more limited 
than older viewers. The so-called "time-bomb" hypothesis (children see thou- 
sands of overt aggressive acts by mid-adolescence and therefore, may ''ex- 
plode" into violence) makes the dubious assumption that children perceive and 
remember the acts as aggressive and useful, and when confronted with a frus- 
tration, will call upon their recalled aggressive repertoire to solve the 
problem. There is little evidence for this assumption. What is perceived 

as violent by adults may not be seen as violent by children and young adoles- 
cents. And this difference is quite likely to be multiplied when the form of 
aggression is passive, indirect and psychological, e.g., physical aggression, 
by virtue of its overtness and programmed consequences on TV, is more likely 
to be perceived as violence than name-calling or tattling. One hypothesis 

of the principal investigator is that children may learn to inhibit the more 
overt and physical forms of aggression as they gain experience and mature, 
while the subtler forms observed on TV may continue to be imitated, due to 
little or no discouragement from others because of cate covert nature and 
their success. This hypothesis would account for adults using more psycho- 
logical and verbal forms of aggression than children. It is interesting to 
note that the TV audience is presented more child-like forms of violence as 


a form of entertainment; this "entertainment" value may be derived from the 
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psychological "distancing" between childhood memories and present adult 
perceptions. 

Another issue associated with viewer perceptions is the consequences of 
violence. Several studies have reported that when children see aggression 
punished, they tend to inhibit their own imitative aggression. ° However, 
these studies may have little resemblance to real-life effects because (a) 
most of the punishments presented on TV are "sanitized," i.e., do not show 
pain cues and/or are less intense, (b) the punishments depicted are beyond 
the comprehension or have no emotional meaning for a young viewer (e.g., does 
a six-year-old really understand the psychological pain associated with incar- 
ceration?), and (c) the principal investigator's own observations that chil- 
dren receiving direct and painful experiences may (and often do) imitate the 
previous behaviours (e.g., children imitate doctors giving shots, they imi- 
tate spankings that they or others receive). Therefore, the memories and 
emotional impact of observed punishments must be assessed; for if there is 
no impact, i.e., no resultant inhibition, the TV code of ethics to which 
many producers adhere is inconsequential for the young viewer. 

Associated with the previous issue is whether children of differing ages 
and experiences accurately perceive people being hurt through various forms of 
aggression, and whether they can recognize the motives behind violent be- 
haviours. For example, it may be hypothesized that if a young viewer under- 
stands that a criminal is shot because he is resisting arrest, the likelihood 
of subsequent imitation of law enforcement violence (in the line of duty) is 
less than if such understanding were absent. Also, can children recognize 
the shadings and forms of violence, regardless of the context (e.g., situa- 
tion comedies, crime shows), or is the context just as important an ingre- 
dient of their interpretation of behaviour as the motives and consequences? 

An issue associated with perception of violence on TV relates to 


whether a viewer "distances" and interprets the violence as "out there," 
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"pretend" or fantasy. That is, if TV violence is intellectualized, distorted, 
and/or reinterpreted, it may have little or no emotional meaning and impact. 
Parents have often complained to the principal investigator regarding the 
violent nature of many cartoons, especially when their 4-6-year-olds mimic 
the behaviours. We have discovered that by pointing out to a child that 
"that behaviour on TV is 'pretend' but in our home it isn't done" (i.e., 
teaching a discrimination between "not real" and real in the home), the 
imitative aggression usually decreases. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that if an older child overgeneralizes and "distances" television depictions 
of violence in our society, s/he may become desensitized and say, "That can't 


" “That isn't my problem," or "That doesn't hurt."  Thus,°an 


happen to me, 
examination of viewer perceptions, and especially those associated with age 
and experiences, is necessary; and if there are shifts in perceptions and 
their associated impacts, then the implications for programming for children 
of different ages becomes increasingly important. 

Some of the questions dealing with viewer perceptions and their rela- 
tionship(s) with the impacts of TV were the following: 

in At which ages do children recognize aggression in its various forms? 
At which ages do children recall who was hurt, why they were hurt, and the 
consequences of violence? 

Ds Do different forms of viewed violence have different impacts upon 
different viewers, e.g., are girls and boys more influenced by verbal and 
physical forms, respectively? Are introverts and extroverts more sensitive to 
and affected by psychological and physical forms, respectively? 

Dia How are the various forms of violence on TV intercorrelated with 
the total impact on a viewer, e.g., if a viewer sees a wide variety of vio- 
lence, is s/he more likely to become sensitized or desensitized than a viewer 


seeing one kind of violence? 


4. Are viewers who watch violence for entertainment (positive affects), 
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as opposed to those who empathically feel the hurt of victims, more/less 
likely to avoid violent programmes? Is watching for entertainment related 
to sensitization/desensitization? 

Ds How are the motives for watching TV correlated with their percep- 
tions of what is violent, e.g., is a viewer who recognizes name-calling as 
aggression more likely to watch verbally aggressive programmes in order to 
learn techniques, or less likely through sensitization? Is a viewer who is 
angry and watches TV, more likely to watch violence; is s/he likely to suggest 
aggressive solutions to problems? 

6. Should producers make consequences of violence more realistic and 
meaningful? 

Tas Do children make the distinction between punishment (aggressive 
retaliation for violence, i.e., instrumental) and emotional aggression? 

8. Do the perceptions of violence relate to fantasies and dreams of 
the viewers? Do they produce nightmares? 

9. Do some kinds of violence scare or frighten a viewer (have emotional 
inhibitory impact), while others are enjoyable (not inhibitory)? Are the 
kinds of emotions elicited by violence related to inhibition and disinhibi- 
tion of aggressive tendencies? Is fear enjoyable for children of differing 
ages? 

These and many other questions regarding the inter-relationships among 
motives, viewer characteristics, programme preferences, and their percep- 
tions, and consequent impacts were derived during the design of the project. 

Viewer Programme Preferences. Underlying the previous discussions has 
been the assumption that the preferences, the amounts watched and degrees 
of "liking" for programmes would be assessed. Such measures of programme 
preference are an essential ingredient in assessing the impact of TV on a 
viewer because it is likely that the greater the desire to watch and/or 


actual viewing of violent contents, the greater the impact. Thus, the 
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following areas were assessed: (a) kinds and number of programmes watched, 
e.g., crime, crime adventure, family programmes, situation comedies, ugeaenane 
children's shows; (b) how often these programmes were watched; and (c) how 
much they were enjoyed. Other kinds of data which were obtained were (a) the 
kinds of programmes viewers recognized as violent, (b) the kinds of TV vio- 
lence (physical, psychological) viewers reported seeing and preferred, and 
(c) the motives which viewers attributed for the violence (e.g., accidental, 
criminal, interpersonal conflict resolution). 

Some of the questions directly related to programme preferences, which 
haven't been previously mentioned, were these: 

dl Is the quantity (number of violent programmes watched) and/or 
the quality of violence (kinds of violence watched) more influential in pro- 
ducing effects? 

a How is the enjoyment of watching violence related to the impact on 
a viewer? 

Be Is the proportion of time viewing violence compared with other pro- 
grammes more important in producing effects than the amount of violence 
viewed, e.g., is a child who spends 50% of his/her time watching violence 
more likely to be influenced than a youngster who watches the same programmes 
but they only constitute 10% of his/her viewing time? 

4. Is the number of violent acts observed and recognized as violence 

related to the impact, or is it the ee of violence? 
Dis How are the motives and consequences for violent acts and the con- 
text in which they occur related to the impact of violence, e.g., perhaps 
cartoon violence produces a greater impact, since a young child may not 
recognize that such fantasy violence actually produces pain when re-enacted? 
Effects Examined 

In providing the rationale for studying several variables associated 


with watching television, numerous effects have been mentioned, generally 
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referred to as the "impact" upon the viewer. In this section, several possible 
effects are described--keeping in mind that these effects may differ from 
child to child and perhaps even within the same child, depending upon the kinds 
of programmes watched and the situations in which a viewer finds him/herself. 

There were two major ways by which the effects of TV were assessed: 

(a) by correlating viewer responses in the intensive home interviews, (b) by 
comparing responses before being shown one of several categories of pro- 
grammes (e.g., crime, cartoons, situation comedies) and after viewing the pro- 
gramme, and (c) by comparing the reactions of viewers among the various 
categories of programmes which they had just viewed, e.g., by examining the 
perceptions, comprehension, emotions and attitudes associated with crime vs. 
Situation comedies. <= 

Changes in Images of Reality and Violence in Society. Considering the 
fact that the average child spends more than 12,000 hours in front of a 
television before the end of his/her high school career, it was expected 
that his/her images, perceptions and attitudes of what society is and the 
extent of violence in our society would be influenced. S/he is exposed to 
cultures, behaviours, attitudes, values and information to which s/he would 
not normally be exposed. And depending upon a viewer's programme prefer- 
ences and the atmosphere created by the family and peers, his/her images of 
reality may change; they may more closely approximate reality, or they may 
in varying degrees be discrepant with reality. The three areas of distortion 
which this project attempted to study were (a) middle class norms/expectations, 
(b) sexual sterotypes, and (c) images associated with violence. 

As children gain more experience and acquire increasingly more complex 
and abstract mental processes, their abilities to recognize norms and to 
compare themselves with these norms improve. These abilities are especially 
evident during early adolescence, where their world is more a world of 


"possibility" than "reality," e.g., much time is spent daydreaming, wishing, 
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thinking about "what if's.'" Therefore, the images presented on TV may be 
particularly important, since programmes present many types of people (real 
and stereotypes), realistic as well as unrealistic solutions to problems, and 
situations with which a viewer would not normally come into contact. On the 
other hand, a younger child, by virtue of his/her concrete and increasingly 
logical thought, may merely accept the world as depicted on TV without 
questioning (although there may be a great deal of fantasizing). Thus, all 
ages may be influenced, but for different reasons, i.e., younger children may 
have distortions because they do not compare and evaluate, while young adol- 
escents may spend too much time in wish-fulfillment fantasy which TV feeds. 
Some of the areas this project attempted to tap were these: 

iis Do children view homes on TV as nicer than their own homes? Are 
children on TV perceived to have more material belongings than viewers? 

oes Do viewers perceive children on TV having more friends and being 
happier than themselves? 

ae Are these comparisons related to the age of a viewer, the socio- 
economic status of the family, and his/her own social maturity? 

4. Are these comparisons related to the types of programmes s/he 
watches, their motives for watching (e.g., escape, wish-fulfillment, loneli- 
ness)? 

Several recent studies have investigated sexual stereotyping on tele- 
vision’; such findings as women being cast in sexual, romantic and family 
roles more often than men, women being characterized as subservient and silly 
are common. Alternatively, men are over-represented in high prestige occu- 
pations and power-oriented positions such as law enforcement. In this pro- 
ject, attempts were made to assess some aspects of sexual stereotyping 
associated with a viewer's favourite characters (by asking whether these 
characters were smart, strong, exciting, ever get hurt, etc.). Three addi- 


tional comparisons were made between popular TV characters: comparing the 
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Bionic Woman with the Six Million Dollar Man (who are equated in strength and 
intelligence) by asking who is the stronger, happier, smarter, etc.; com- 
parisons between Archie and Edith Bunker and Sonny and Cher were also made. 

Examples of some of the relationships of interest were these: 

1G How is a viewer's liking of a programme related to stereotyping 
characters, e.g., does s/he like programmes which present stereotypes? 

ies Do preferences for stereotyped characters change with age, or vary 
according to sex of a viewer, his/her intelligence or parents’ socio-economic 
level? 

3 Do viewers' programme preferences for sexual stereotypes mirror 
their parents' choice of programmes? 

4, Do parents discourage watching programmes which present stereotypes? 

The largest concentration of assessment of images of reality was in vio- 
lence: (a) stereotypes associated with police and criminals, (b) distortions 
in the incidence and kinds of violence they believe exist in their community, 
(c) distortions associated with the reality of the legal system and punish- 
ments for violence in our society, and (d) violence as an appropriate means of 
conflict resolution. Police and criminal stereotypes are important because 
(a) stereotypes may influence a child's ability and desire to seek help or 
avoid violence, (b) a child may fail to recognize violence because particular 
types of people engage in it (e.g., police), and/or (c) stereotypes may pro- 
duce feelings of helplessness or admiration associated with violent persons. 
Therefore, questions dealing with characteristics of police and criminals as 
seen on TV were developed, e.g., "Are police (criminals) on TV happy? Help 
people? Strong? Smart? (etc.)" "Have you ever talked to a real policeman 
(policewoman or Mountie) or real criminal?" 

Distortions in the incidence and kinds of violence in a viewer's community 
may be influenced by the stereotyping presented on TV; and as a result, feelings 


of helplessness and/or tolerance may be engendered. Unrealistic fears may 
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occur and result in avoidance of the usual socialization experiences such as 
playing in the neighborhood. Therefore, questions such as the following 
were asked: "In our city, Calgary, guess how many shootings there are every 
week: None? 12 5? 10? 50? 4100? 41,000? or 10,000?" and "How many fights 
are there every week where people really get hurt?" 

Distortions associated with the legal system and the attractiveness of 
punishments were assessed. Many of these issues have been previously dis- 


cussed under the rubric of "Viewer Perceptions," 


in terms of understanding 

TV contents. Nevertheless, several additional questions were asked con- 
cerning the attractiveness of crime and punishments, e.g., "Would you like 

to stay in jail for a week?" "Would you like to be chased by the police?" 
"Does a criminal like jail?" Questions associated with the effectiveness of 
punishments and the legal system were also asked, e.g., "After a robber is 
sent to jail, and he finally gets out: what does he do?--Does he steal again? 
Go to school? Get a job?" Other questions associated with "Viewer Percep- 
tions" were relevant, e.g., recognizing punishment, and were examined in 

this context. 

One of the most neglected areas of research in images of violence is 
the possibility that viewers may form the belief (and it is constantly rein- 
forced by the continuing popularity of crime-oriented programmes) that vio- 
lence is either the appropriate way to solve interpersonal conflicts or is 
justifiable (i.e., it works). One way to objectify such impressions is to 
interview viewers, in depth, concerning how conflict resolution is handled 
on television versus how at home in real-life. Therefore, several conflict 
situations were posed to viewers, both in the home interviews and the TV 
Reaction context (after viewing a programme). To illustrate: 

"If someone called you a name, what would you do?" 

vs. 


"Here are some things you have probably seen on TV. Can you tell me 
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what usually happened? If a man called his wife a name, what would she do?" 

Several questions were also asked in terms of characterizing people on 
TV, and these characterizations were compared with their descriptions of people 
they know: 

"On TV: Do people like each other? Talk a lot? Usually yell at each 
other? Usually understand each other? Tell how they feel inside (etc.)?" 

vs. 
"Have you ever seen people: Hurt each other's feelings? Yell at each 


othey? Tell how they feel inside (etc.)?" 


/ Changes in Aggressive Attitudes and Dispositions. Actual behavioural 


V 


changes in young viewers subsequent to viewing violent contents, either in 

the laboratory or in the home environment, were not assessed, since numerous 
studies have done so (although their accuracy may be challenged). Of interest 
in this project was whether viewers' attitudes and suggestions for conflict 
resolution would be influenced by watching various kinds of TV programmes, 
e.g., when confronted with the following situation, how will a viewer after 
watching violence (e.g., "Streets of San Francisco") compare with one viewing 
a situation comedy (e.g., "Laverne and Shirly"): '"When two kids are teasing 
each other, hurting each other's feelings, what should they do?" "When there 
are two kids but only one swing, what should they do?" Such information should 
provide conflict resolution as typified in the home, those perceived on TV, 
and the immediate effects of various kinds of programmes. 

Before and after (observing a programme) comparisons as well as comparing 
reactions between kinds of programmes were possible for assessing attitude 
changes. Such comparisons were made in the following areas: (a) problem 
resolution for situations associated with a viewer, (b) conflict resolution 
associated with others, and (c) aggressive attitudes about violence. A 
viewer's resolutions of problems for him/herself and others were assesed, 


in part, by open-ended questions about particular situations, e.g., UIT ayou 
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saw two kids fighting, what would you do?" "When two kids are mad at each 
other, what should they do?" And their answers were scored in terms of 
types of strategies, e.g., physical or psychological aggression, intervention 
by others, finding nonaggressive solutions, etc. 

Viewers' aggressive attitudes and solutions toward violence in society 
were assessed after viewing different kinds of programmes by asking questions 
such as the following: "If a burgler is breaking into someone's house, is it 
all right for the owner to shoot him?" "Should all criminals be punished?" 
"Should killers be killed (believe in capital punishment)?" 

Some of the general issues associated with attitudinal and dispositional 
changes were these: 

hk. Is the magnitude of change influenced by the age, intelligence, 
personality and sociability of a viewer? 

2s What contributions do the motives for watching TV and their 
preferences for programmes have on such changes? 

Se Does the socio-economic level, number of family members, and the 
presence/absence of a parent influence the magnitude of change from seeing 
various kinds of programmes? 

4. Are there viewers "at risk'' in terms of magnitude and quality of 
attitudinal and dispositional changes? 

Sensitization. Sensitization refers to increased awareness (and vigi- 
lence) and mobilization (preparedness and protective behaviours) associated 
with agents (or presumed agents) of violence, due to exposure to actual or 
televised violence. The processes underlying these defensive and protective 
behaviours and attitudes have received little research attention, but can be 
speculated to be analogous to defensive and avoidance behaviours investigated 
in other areas of research. For example, the arousal from fear may energize 
dominant defensive or escape behaviours; a child may learn that when aroused, 


his/her perceptions of possible dangers improve. Arousal may be interpreted 
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as a positive effect (e.g., excitement) which perseveres. Through increased 
arousal, inhibitory mechanisms may be overcome and replaced by assertive (and 
perhaps aggressive) behaviours. Exposure to violence may elicit other assoc-— 
iative thoughts and increase interest in the situation. The lowering of 
physiological thresholds to perceive stimuli (including pain) has been suggested. 
Regardless of the process(es), such sensitization effects in children have not 
been investigated. It would seem important to know at which ages such effects 
are possible, since it would be expected that greater cognitive and emotional 
abilities would facilitate such sensitivities. 

In the present project, such effects were assessed through the home inter- 
views as well as comparing children's responses before and after presentations 
of violent and nonviolent programmes. Questions such as the following were 
explored with children throughout their participation in the project, and 
correspond to the two categories mentioned previously. 

Awareness: "Is our city a pretty dangerous place to live in? Do you 

ever think there is a burglar trying to get into your house? 
Do you ever get scared when you go outside alone after dark?" 
Mobilization: 'Would you like to own a real gun? Would you like to 
learn karate or kung fu (or have already learned)? Do 
you or your parents lock your doors before you go to 
sleep? Do you put away your bicycle at night so that 
someone won't steal it? Do you ever dream at night 
about things you've seen on TV? What?" 

One aspect of sensitization is the increased awareness of where to learn 
about criminal/violent techniques; and this was assessed by asking questions 
such as the following: "Have you ever shot a real gun, like a pellet gun, 

B-B gun or a rifle?" "If you wanted to know about guns, knives and bombs, 
would you look at a book? Ask a friend? Ask parents? Watch TV?" 


These questions and others regarding the products of sensitization pro- 
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cesses within the viewer were asked so that several broader issues and their 
inter-relationships could be examined; for example: 

As Is the magnitude of sensitization through watching TV related to the 
amount watched and programme preferences? 

ae Are there particular ages of children which are critical in the 
development of sensitized viewers? For example, 9-13 years may be an important 
period, since at this time there are significant cognitive and emotional 
changes occurring, and the watching of TV may potentiate or in some manner 
magnify these changes. 

Se Are viewers who are nonaggressive and come from families character- 
ized by warm and mutually supporting relationships more likely to be sensitized? 

4. Different kinds of sensitization, e.g., awareness and mobilization, 
may occur between and within children differing in kinds of experiences and 
characteristics, e.g., for some viewers, awareness and vigilance may be high, 
but through a pattern of family variables, they do not become overly defensive 
and protective. 

3s Children of varying levels of introversion-extroversion and activity 
levels may have quite different levels and/or forms of sensitization. 

Gs The motives for watching programmes which have the possibility of 
sensitizing may differ from viewer to viewer, e.g., some viewers may watch to 
become aware of criminal techniques so that they can better prepare for the 
eventuality of violence; arousal or fear may be exciting (positive affect) for 
younger viewers, while for older viewers who recognize the dangers more clearly, 
the arousal may be unpleasant. 

Desensitization/''Catharsis."" This effect is in many ways the obverse 
of the previous discussion of sensitization. It is not known, however, 
whether the processes are the same as in sensitization but operate in an 
opposite manner (and direction), or the absence of one process results in an 


antagonistic opposite process, or the absence of one process is merely judged 
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as the presence of an antagonistic process. That is, present-day theories 
do not distinguish the effects produced by processes which are antagonistic 
vs. the presence and absence of a single process. Before discussing the 
examples of particular questions (many of which were the same for assessing 
sensitization) and the broader theoretical and individual difference issues, 
let us briefly discuss some of the mechanisms underlying desensitization and 
the issue of "catharsis." 

Desensitization usually refers to a decrease in emotional responsiveness 
due to repeated presentation of the stimuli which produce aggressive feelings; 
whereas "catharsis" has usually referred to decreases in aggressive behaviours 
due to engaging in that behaviour (either actually or symbolically). Without 
going into the considerable and lively debate concerning the usefulness of 
the "catharsis" term and the presumed mechanisms which have been suggested for 
decreases in aggression, let us briefly outline several mechanisms” which 
singly or in combination may account for decreases in aggression due to repeated 
presentation of stimuli and/or behaviours. We shall avoid the terminological 
obfuscation surrounding such decreases in aggression by using the term "desen- 
sitization" as a generic name to refer to decreases during and/or subsequent 
to repeated presentations of stimuli (and behavioural stimuli). 

Decreases in violence after observing violence may be due to distraction, 
i.e., the programme distracts a viewer from his/her personal concerns and 
anxiety. It is likely that any content which is attention-getting and atten- 
tion-holding can serve as a distractor; therefore, the decrease in aggression 
is probably independent of content, thereby not strictly falling under the 
rubric of desensitization. Second, Sip troueilaudiiot intellectual fatigue 
from repeated presentations should produce, at least, temporary decreases; 
and when there are no subsequent events which reward or otherwise reinforce 
the hostility (or anxiety) during the presentations, this is analogous to 


temporary extinction of a response. Third, subsequent decreases may be the 
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result of feelings of guilt or feeling sorry for a victim. Fourth, some 
temporary decreases would be expected if retribution feelings were manifest, 
e.g., "He got what he deserved."" Fifth, while watching violent content, a 
viewer may reinterpret and/or think about solutions other than aggressive 
ones, and subsequently enact them (this is analogous to symbolic counter- 
conditioning). Sixth, through watching violent scenes, and especially when 
punishments are involved, a viewer may have increases in inhibition associated 
with the violent settings and acts, perhaps through fear of retaliation or 
discovery. 

As a result of one or more of these mechanisms, a viewer may show a 
decrease in appropriate emotionality (e.g., anger, fear) to violent behaviours. 
This may lead to increased tolerance towards violence, one form of which may 
be the need to see progressively more violent scenes to experience the same 
level of emotional arousal previously felt. It may result in the replacement 
of typical emotions associated with violence by emotions such as laughter; 
this may be particularly likely with male viewers, since society continues to 
promote and train boys to alter and deny emotions which are deemed "unmascu- 
line,'' e.g., laugh in the face of danger, denying pain when hurt. 

Similarly, as decreases in emotion occur while viewing violence, "dis- 
tancing" may occur, i.e., the emotion is perhaps on the screen, but not in 
the viewer. And finally, with either the absence of an appropriate emotion 
or by its replacement with a competing emotion, beliefs of helplessness, 
expectations of high crime rates and changes in behaviours may occur. 

Questions additional to those mentioned under "sensitization" were these: 

"Do you sometimes like to see: People fighting on TV? People get 
angry on Ty?) People calling each other names on TV? People being 
scared on TV (etc.)?"--these questions were also asked outside the 
context of TV watching. '"Do these things on TV ever frighten 


(scare) you while watching? Monsters? Police? Shooting? Crimi- 
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nals (etc.)?" 
"When you do get frightened when watching TV, what do you do? 
Hide/close eyes? Turn off TV? Watch it anyway? Pretend not 
afraid (ete.)?" 

These questions and others were asked in the home as well as after watching 
either a violent or nonviolent programme. And the relationships between the 
magnitude and kinds of desensitization effects and other effects and variables 
were examined. For example: 

1 Which is more important in producing desensitization: the sheer 
amount of watching violent programming or a variety of different violent 
programming? 

2s Are viewers who have aggressive predispositions less likely to be 
desensitized? 

oy Are males, especially those who are extroverted and active, more or 
less likely to be desensitized? 

4. Are viewers with motives for viewing violence such as "wanting to 
master and control" one's own feelings and excitement more likely to be 
desensieieed than those with motives of escape from social situations or 
home chores? 

Dia Are there individual differences associated with the occurrence and 
order of occurrence of sensitization and desensitization, e.g., does sensiti- 
zation occur before desensitization? Does the ordering depend upon age? 

Victimization/Rationalization. Victimization refers to the adoption of 
attitudes, feelings and/or behaviours of victims of violence due to their 
awareness of violence (e.g., through observation); this adoption may be in- 
fluenced by the observed consequences to the victims of violence, e.g., 
sympathy, attention. Examples of victimization are claiming to be a victim 
of an act of violence, adopting behaviours which make one a more likely 


target for violence, and quietly assenting and cooperating with an agent of 
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violence. This phenomenon has not been studied in young viewers; therefore, 
questions such as the following were asked: 

"Do you learn things you shouldn't by watching TV? What? Do you ever 

pretend: Being hurt when you really aren't hurt? That someone took 

something from you? That someone hurt your feelings (e.g., being sad 
when you're really not sad (etc.)? In the last week, how many times 
have you been hit? Yelled at? Someone has hurt your feelings (etc.)?" 

The last question was asked after viewing either a violent or nonviolent 
programme; thus differences among viewers associated with different programmes 
would be evidence for victimization. 

Rationalization refers to using TV as a means to escape punishments or 
as a scapegoat. Observation of children by the principal investigator, and 
especially observations of young teenagers, have produced several instances of 
such a defense mechanism, e.g., "Everyone else is doing it!" "I saw it on 
TV!" "I heard 'shut-up' on 'Electric Company!'" Therefore, questions such as 
these were asked: "Have you ever done something because you saw it on TV? 
What?" "Have you ever told your mother (or father) that you did something 
because you saw it on TV? What?" 

Victimization and rationalization responses were examined in the con- 
text of motives for watching, programme preferences, and individual differ- 
ences; for example: 

Iie Are children who are generally fearful and do not have warm rela- 
tionships with parents or peers more likely to adopt victimization and/or 
rationalization strategies? 

Ze What kinds of motives are associated with watching TV to learn 
such strategies? 

or At what age and level of intelligence do children become aware of 
using such strategies? 


4, How are the perceptions of violence on TV and programme prefer- 


swe 
ences related to victimization’ and/or rationalization strategies? 


2 Are viewers who are aggressively predisposed more likely to adopt 


these strategies? 
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Footnotes for Introduction 


‘The reader may wish to examine these possible effects before continuing; 
these are discussed on pages 24-37. 

“Fouts 1(1973541975,). 

*Bandura (1965, 1969, 1973). 

*Gerbner (1972), Long and Simon (1974), U.S. Surgeon General's Scientific 
Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior (1972). 


°Foss and Fouts (1975). 
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METHOD 

Experimental Design 

There were two phases in this project. Phase I, Home Interviews, 
consisted of interviewing children individually in their homes and ask- 
ing parents to complete a questionnaire. There were three interviews 
for children and were administered in the following consecutive order: 
"TV Preferences," "Personal Experiences," and "TV Perceptions." The 


parents were given a questionnaire, "Parents' Questionnaire," 


to com- 
plete either during the interviewing of their child or to be completed 
at a later time and mailed to the principal investigator; in the latter 
case, the parents were provided an addressed and stamped envelope. 
Phase II, TV Reactions, consisted of (a) selecting a subgroup of the 
original children interviewed in the home, (b) gaining parental permis- 
sion to bring the child to the Psychology Department on campus to view 
a popular TV programme, (c) presenting one of 16 programmes to the child 
(usually in groups of children), and (d) subsequently interviewing each 
child individually concerning his/her reactions to and perceptions of 
the programme. For each phase a child received $1.50 for participating. 
PHASE I 

Development of Interviews and Questionnaire 

Personnel. The personnel involved in the development of the assess- 
ment instruments and their administration were four research assistants’ 
and the principal investigator. Three of the research assistants were 
graduate students in the Psychology Department (University of Calgary); 
the fourth was a fourth year undergraduate psychology major in the 
Honours programme. Each research assistant had had a minimum of three 
courses in child/developmental psychology and/or considerable research 
experience involving children. Each research assistant also had experi- 


ence with experimental design, statistical approaches and analysis of data. 
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Preparation by Personnel. The first month of this project involved 
familiarizing the research assistants with the major constructs associa- 
ted with the effects of television on children (e.g., distortion, sensi- 
tization/desensitization, motives for viewing) and particular measures 
of the effects of viewing TV (e.g., measures of kinds of aggression, 
perceptions, emotional reactions). This familiarization was accompli- 
shed by numerous meetings which involved discussion of joint readings as 
well as discussion of the perceptions, biases and experiences associated 
with TV, imitation and violence. The readings were typically theoreti- 
cally-based articles and the discussion emphasized the complexity and 
subtleness of possible effects of viewing programmes of various contents. 
Theoretical approaches to televised violence were emphasized in this 
familiarization phase for the following reasons: (a) there was little 
research dealing with the effects of televised violence on kinds of ag- 
gression perceived and understood by children of differing ages; (b) 
there was little research dealing with the motives of children for view- 
ing violence; (c) the kinds of information sought were not the simple 
relationships and effects typically found in the literature (e.g., imi- 
tation, TV viewing habits), but the complex inter-relationships among 
preferences, perceptions, personal experiences, and reactions to televi- 
sed violence; and (d) the level of sophistication required for the deve- 
lopment of assessment instruments sensitive to complex constructs and 
effects necessitated an understanding of the theoretically possible 
inter-relationships and the dovetailing of the effects of various influe- 
neces, thus preventing premature foreclosure and rigidifying of the assess- 
ment instruments.” During this time, each research assistant was requi- 
red to watch numerous programmes of various contents, e.g., crime shows, 


cartoons, situation comedies, dramas, soap operas, in order to familia- 
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rize them with the wide range of programming, to subsequently discuss 
various aspects of the programmes, and to reveal their own biases in 
programme selection and perception. 

Development of Assessment Instruments. Following this familiariza- 
tion period, the development of the instruments for assessment was under- 
taken. Each research assistant was required to independently generate 
interview/questionnaire items which s/he thought would assess the ef- 
fects of the many variables associated with viewing televised violence 
as well as their inter-relationships--keeping in mind specific aggres- 
sive contents, children's motives, perceptions, previous aggressive 
experiences, distortion, and sensitization/desensitization. Several 
meetings ensued in which the principal investigator's own lists of items 
were combined with those of the research assistants. A thorough discus- 
sion of each question was held, and each question was assessed in terms 
of understandableness (to the researchers and presumably children), re- 
latedness to the presumed effects of watching TV in general, assumed 
sensitivity to the numerous effects of viewing aggression, and objecti- 
vity (being able to score and code the answers for subsequent analysis). 
Emphasis was placed upon (a) objectivity of the data generated, eve. eet 
a question could be scored as "yes/no" or through objective choices, this 
format was preferred over recording verbatim answers and later attemp- 
ting to translate the meaning of the answers (nevertheless, some ques- 
tions did require verbatim recording of answers since other formats would 
be inappropriate for the information sought), and (b) possible compre- 
hension of the questions for children of all ages (5% - 14 years). After 
reaching consensus on the questions (each question required one or more 
revisions) for each interview schedule, a first complete draft of the 


instruments was prepared. 
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Each research assistant interviewed a minimum of two pilot children 
between the ages of six and 14 years, using this first draft of the 
three interviews; the principal investigator tested seven children indi- 
vidually. At this juncture, there were no mutual observations of one 
another. After this independent administration of the interviews, prob- 
lems of comprehension, wording, and the ambiguities of children's answers 
were discussed in detail. The wording and format of several questions 
were changed, some questions deleted, others added. A second draft of 
the interview schedules was developed. Another young child was then 
interviewed; he was brought to the campus and the researchers took turns 
asking the questions, while each person could see and observe one another; 
this session was tape recorded. After interviewing this child, compari- 
sons were made concerning how each research assistant scored responses 
(for reliability); problems which still existed in wordings were discus- 
sed; and techniques of probing for understanding and completeness of an- 
swers were outlined. The principal investigator later listened to the 
tape recording to check the level and style of questionning used by the 
research assistants, i.e., were the levels of language, particular word- 
ings and intonations reasonably uniform and consistent? A second child 
was brought to the campus for another practice session, and again the 
research assistants were checked for consistency and reliability. Through- 
out these practice sessions, the principal investigator monitored the 
interview skills, inflections of voice, and style of interviewing of the 
research assistants, and made suggestions when necessary. 

The emphasis during training of the research assistants was on uni- 
Thus, although the final interviews were specifically worded, some degree 


of freedom was given and encouraged in the presentation of the questions 
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with respect to the age and intelligence of the child, i.e., the word- 
ings for six- and 14-year-olds may differ, but their comprehension 
should be equal. There were several questions in the final forms of 
the interviews which had optional wordings in parentheses or wordings 
which we had discovered were appropriate for children of particular 
ages e.g., unhappy (sad), criminal (bad guy), should killers be killed 
(believe in capital punishment?), tell on someone (tattle). This aspect 
of developing the interviews and the training of sensitivity to age 
differences en children were considered the most important features 
of sensitive interviewing. Considerable time was given the research 
assistants to think about (incubate) and discuss among themselves the 
sensitivities desired for interviewing. The justification for such 
practice was that many researchers in child development who use inter- 
views, fail to appreciate the fact that children of different ages and 
even of the same age interpret questions differently; therefore, when 
differences among different-aged children are found, it is not known 
whether the differences are due to the particular wordings of the ques- 
tions or due to the variables and/or effects under ifeeses poets actually 
changing with age. Thus, this project attempted to eliminate this prob- 
lem by emphasizing comprehension over wording; in this way, we attempted 
to avoid problems such as insulting 14-year-olds by asking very simply 
stated questions, or having six-year-olds responding "yes" to all ques- 
tions which they did not understand. 

When interviewing of the actual participants in the project began, 
the research assistants discussed with the principal investigator any 
problems they were encountering; throughout the three-month schedule of 
interviewing, the research assistants continuously discussed their inter- 


viewing among themselves--in an attempt to profit from one another's 
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experiences and to remain aware of the issues of interview style and 
sensitivity (which is extremely difficult when interviewing hundreds of 
children!). 

The Parents' Questionnaire received similar kinds of development, 
except that only the principal investigator gave the questionnaires to 
five pilot parents to complete. Problems of understanding and ambigui- 
ties associated with their responses were resolved with the parents, 
and subsequently with the research assistants. There was no verbal re- 
hearsal of questioning; and no optional wordings of the questions ap- 
peared in the final form of the Parents' Questionnaire, since the ques- 
tions were worded in a straight-forward manner and three additional 
pilot parents expressed no Bier cuits in answering the questions on the 
final form. 

Contents of the Assessment Instruments. The three interviews, "TV 
Preferences," "Personal Experiences," and "TV Perceptions," and the 
"Parents’ Questionnaire" were designed to obtain information concerning 
the following seven areas associated with the possible effects of tele- 
vised violence on children: Media Characteristics, Viewer Characteris- 
tics, Parental Behaviours Associated with TV, Viewer Behaviours Associa- 
ted with TV, Viewer Programme Preferences, Viewer Perceptions of TV 
Violence, and Sensitization/Desensitization, Distortion, and Disposition 
Effects. Table 1 presents these areas and examples of questions from 
the interviews and the questionnaire; the complete interviews and the 
questionnaire are presented in Appendix A. An examination of Table l 
reveals that specific information regarding these areas were obtained 
from all four instruments, using the responses of parents and/or child- 
ren--whoever was assumed to be most knowledgeable for that particular 


piece of information; at times, both parents and their children were 


Text Continues p. 50. 
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Table 1 


Areas of Information, Examples of Questions, and Assessment Instruments. 


(1l="Parents' Questionnaire", 2="TV Perceptions", 3="'Personal Experiences," 


4="TV Preferences") 


Information 


Attention-getting/holding 


Understandableness 


TV's in home 


Demographic 


Intelligence 


Ability to empathize 


Sociability 


Relationship with parents 


Emotionality 


Int roversion/extroversion 


Activity level 


MEDIA CHARACTERISTICS 


Examples 


Do you like fast programmes on TV? If "yes": 
What are some? (2) 


When you watch TV, do you like the sound 
(volume) soft/loud/very loud? (2) 


Do you ever get tired of commercials on TV? 
If "yes": Which ones? (2) 


Are there any TV programmes which you don't 
understand? If "yes": Which ones? (2) 


When you watch your favorite programme, are things 
you don't understand (confused)? (2) 


Number of working TVs. Black/white? Colour? (1) 
Locations of TVs? Do you have cable TV? (1) 


VIEWER CHARACTERISTICS 


Number, ages and sex of family members (1) 
Parents' occupations (1) 


Grades in school (1) 


Do you sometimes like to see people fighting? 
Helping each other? Telling how they feel 
inside (in real-life)? (3) 


When you don't have anything to do, would you 
rather watch TV/play with a friend (talk) / 
or play (be) alone? (3) 

Do you have lots of friends, or 2-3 friends? (3) 


When you are talking to your parents, are you 
usually happy/afraid/excited/angry? (3) 
Do your parents understand you/know how you feel? (3) 


Are you usually happy, tired, angry, happy? (3) 
In the past week, how happy have you been? 
happy, little happy, little sad, sad? (3) 


10-question scale, e.g., Can child be described 
as lively and outgoing? (1) 


27-question scale, e.g., During meals - up & 
down? Inability for quiet play? (1) 
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Aggressiveness 


Other learning sources 


In the last week, how many times have you hit 
someone, called someone a name, etc.? 
(none, some, lots) (3) 

Have you ever seen people (in real-life) hit 
each other, not talk when angry, etc.? (3) 

Open-ended questions asking what would child 
do, e.g., When someone breaks something 
of yours? (3) 

Do you sometimes like to see people getting 
hurt, telling on each other, etc? (3) 


If you wanted to know about animals (guns, etc.), 
how would you find out? (books, friends, 
parents, TV) (3) 


PARENTAL BEHAVIOURS ASSOCIATED WITH TV 


Discouragement of TV, reasons 
Encouragement of TV, reasons 
Programmes felt not appropriate 
Child behaviours while watching 
Social context of TV watching 
Mothers viewing preferences 
Father's viewing preferences 


Discussion of TV programmes 


Use of programme "warnings" 


Disapprove of programme? Watches too much? (1) 

To keep quiet, to learn, as a reward? (1) 

Categories, e.g., crime, drama, cartoons (1) 

Eating? (1) 

With parents? Alone? (1,2) 

Cateogries (1) 

Categories (1) 

How much do you talk to your parents about what 
you've seen on TV? (none, some, lots) (1,2) 


What do you talk about? (2) 


What do you do when "parental discretion" is 
advised? (1) 


VIEWER BEHAVIOURS ASSOCIATED WITH TV 


Social context of TV watching 


Discussion of TV programmes 


Motives for watching TV 


With siblings, friends, alone? (1,2) 


How much do you talk with your friends about 
what you've seen on TV? What about? (2) 


Escape from work, personal problems, learning, 
entertainment, excitement, lonely? (2,3) 

What do you see on TV that you would like to 
do? (wish-fulfilment) (2) 

Do you like to guess what will happen next on 
programmes? (intellectual) (2) 

Are kids happier on TV than you? (2) 

When you're watching TV, do you sometimes like 
being scared, excited, sad, or upset 
(emotional arousal) (2) 

When you don't have anything to do, would you 
rather watch TV, play with a friend, or 
play (be) alone? (escape from boredom) (3) 
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VIEWER PROGRAMME PREFERENCES 


Programme preferences Who is your favorite character on TV? (2) 
What is your favorite programme on TV? (2) 
How often do you watch: 

Crime (7 programmes asked individually) 
Family (7 programmes) 
Child (7 programmes) 
Drama (5 programmes) (4) 
with answers: none, some, lots 
How much do you like: 
Each of 26 programmes asked. 
(answers: none, some, lots)? (4) 


Kinds of violence preferred Is it sometimes fun to watch: 
Fighting on TV 
People calling each other names 
People yelling at each other 
A policeman shoot a criminal 
People get angry on TV, etc? (2) 
Categorization of violent "favourite characters" 
and "favourite programmes" (2) 
Categorization of programmes child saw the most 
Hurt 
Physical violence 
Psychological violence (4) 


VIEWER PERCEPTIONS OF TV VIOLENCE 


Recognition of violent contents For each of 26 programmes, child was asked: 
Was anyone hurt? If "yes", who? 
How hurt? 


Physical - Body, weapons, accident? 
Psychological - verbal, passive-aggression, 
direct-indirect, others? 
Why was he/she hurt? (4) 
Emotional reasons - angry, hate? 
Attributions - "bad", "deserved it"? 
Personal reasons - to gain/prevent 
lossing power, money? 
Acts of nature/accidents? (4) 


Sex stereotypes Have you ever seen the Bionic Woman/Six Million 
Dollar Man (Archie/Edith Bunker)? 
If "yes": Who is 
Stronger 
Smarter 
Happier 
Helps more 
Hurts more 
Does more things wrong? (2) 


Police stereotypes What do police on TV do? (open-ended) (2) 
On TV, are police 
Strong 
Smart 
Ever get hurt, etc.? (2) 
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Criminal stereotypes 


Interpersonal relations 


Incidence, causes, consequences 
of violence 


On TV, what do criminals (bad guys) do? (2) | 
On TV, are criminals 
Strong 
Smart | 
Exciting etc.? (2) 


Open-ended questions involving situations 
depicted on TV: | 
If two people were angry, what would they do 
If a man called his wife a name, what would 
she do? (2) | 
On TV, do people | 
Like each other 
Understand each other | 
Usually hurt each other 
Tell how they feel inside, etc.? (2) 


How many robberies have you seen on TV? (2) | 
How many fights? People helping each other? (2 


On TV, what happens when a criminal is caught 


by the police? (2) 
Does a criminal like jail? How do you know? (2 


After a robber is sent to jail, and he finally | 
gets out, what does he do? 
Does he steal again? 
Does he go to school? 
Does he get a job? (2) 
Have you ever seen a child spanked on TV? (2) 


SENSITIZATION/DESENSITIZATION, DISTORTION AND DISPOSITIONS EFFECTS 


Distortion 


Sensitization/desensitization 


In our city, Calgary, guess how many shootings 
there are every week. 
How many robberies? 
Fights where people really get hurt? (3) 
Would you like to 
Stay in jail for a week? 
iry tOerop a pank. etc. (3) 


Do you sometimes like to see people: 
Fighting, get angry, hurting each other's 
feelings, etc.? (3) 


Do you ever pretend: 

Being sad when you're really not sad? 
Having more money than you really do? 
Stes) 

Do you ever think there is a burgler breaking 
into your house. (3) 

When you watch your favourite programme, how 
do you feel: Happy, afraid, excited, 
angry, tired? (2) 

Is it sometimes fun to watch: 

Fighting on TV? 
People get scared on TV? 
People calling each other Names, etc? (2) 

Do these things on TV ever scare you while 


Dispositions 
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watching? 


Monster, ghosts 
Police, fighting 
Crying, hurt feelings? (2) 


What do you do when you do get frightened 


when watching TV? 

Hide/close eyes, afraid to move? 
Turn channel, turn off TV? 
Watch it anyway, etc.? (2) 


When you're watching TV, do you sometimes like 


being scared, excited, sad, upset? (2) 


When you see fighting on TV, do you sometimes 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Is 


remember when you hit someone? (2) 

you ever have "nightmares" about things 
you've seen on TV? (2) 

you think you watch too much TV? Why? (2) 
you learn things you shouldn't by 
watching TV? What? (2) 

there anything which makes you really 
upset when you see it on TV? What? (2) 


Have you ever told your mother (father) that 


ie 


you did something because you saw it on 

TV? What) (2) 

you wanted to know how to break into a 

house, would you: 

Look at a book, ask a friend, watch TV? 
ete? (3) 
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asked identical questions, especially if differences in perceptions 
were likely. A variety of question formats were used, e.8., open-ended, 
two-choice answers ("yes/no"), multiple choice, listings--so that the 
best and most objective information could be obtained. It should be 
mentioned that several questions in several areas were not included be- 
cause our pilot testing showed that the content, format of questions, 
and/or reliability of data were not appropriate, given the time restraints 
and the considerable amount of further testing which would be required 
to develop indices for the various contents, children's preferences and 
perceptions, and effects of televised media. 

Special attention was given the format and selection of programmes 
for the "TV Preferences" interview. The 26 programmes (see Appendix A) 
which were listed and about which questions were asked, came from the 
four categories of Crime, Family, Drama, and Children's programmes, 
which had 7, 7, 5, and 7 programmes, respectively. For example, the 
Crime programmes included "Starsky and Hutch," "Bionic Woman," and 
"S.W.A.T.3'' the Family programmes included "Happy Days," "Good Times," 
and "Welcome Back, Kotter;"' the Drama included "The Waltons," "Emergency," 


" the Children's programmes included "The Flint- 


and "The Beachcomers;3 
stones," "Bugs Bunny/Road Runner," and "Sesame Street."" These particu- 
lar programmes were chosen using the following criteria: (a) their 
previously demonstrated popularity (1976) with Canadian (Ontario) child- 
ren and teenagers--these were the most popular programmes; and (b) there 
were some Canadian-produced programmes, e.g., "Sidestreet" (Crime) and 
"The Beachcomers" (Drama)--these were included so as to gather a samp- 
ling of preferences and perceptions of Canadian as well as U.S.-produced 
programmes for comparison purposes. 


Procedure for the Home Interviews 


Children and their families were recruited for this project by two 


ay 
means: (a) sending letters home with children attending public schools, 
and (b) newspaper advertisement. The contents of these recruitments 
procedures are presented in Appendix B. Approximately 2000 letters were 
sent home with children attending seven of the primary and secondary 
schools in various locations in the city of Calgary. The letters were 
designed to elicit participation in the project with a minimum of infor- 
mation, so as to decrease the likelihood of a biased sample due to those 
predisposed to be particularly interested in/or sensitized to the issues 
surrounding popular media and violence. There was no mention of TV 
violence nor the possibility of actually viewing a TV programme; on the 
other hand, an attempt to gain parents' cooperation was done by mention- 
ing that the interviews would be in the home and that each child would be 
payed $1.50 for his/her participation during the summer holiday. The 
newspaper advertisement was presented on two consecutive days in the 
newspaper (Calgary Herald) having the largest circulation in the city; 
the advertisement possessed characteristics similar to the letter sent 
home from school. 

From these recruitment procedures, over 400 telephone calls from 
parents and adolescents were received. When a call was received and/or 
a return call was made to schedule the interview, the following informa- 
tion was obtained: (a) names, ages and sex(es) of children who wished 
to participate, (b) the dates and times which would be most convenient 
for interviewing in the home, and (c) address and telephone number for 
the family. The parents were asked if they had any questions concerning 
the project; if there were questions, they were answered forthrightly 
without overemphasizing the aspects of the study dealing with perceptions 
and reactions to televised violence as well as the child's aggressive 


tendencies. For example, the research assistant might say, "We'll be 
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asking questions about what he watches on TV, how he likes the program- 
mes," or "We'll ask her questions about programmes like 'Happy Days, ' 
"Kojak,' 'The Waltons'..." or "We want to see what s/he thinks about 
when s/he sees crime on TV." An appointment for the interview was either 
made (usually within three to four weeks and one to two days before the 
likely interview date). The number of children agreeing to participate 
(with parents’ permission) was 455 with the actual number being inter- 
viewed being 339; the discrepancy between the two latter numbers is the 
result of children being ill, families going on holidays, and scheduling 
problems. 

The home interviews were conducted from July through August, 1976. 
The research assistant(s) drove to the home; two or more research assis-— 
tants went to the home if two or more children were to be interviewed. 
The research assistants produced identification (see Appendix B) and 
explained that the child was to be interviewed with as few distractions 
as possible. If there were more than one child to be interviewed, they 
were interviewed separately and simultaneously (if possible) in different 
rooms. Usually, before beginning the interview, the research assistant 
asked the parent if s/he wished to complete the Parents' Questionnaire 
while the research assistant was interviewing the child. It was made 
clear that they could do so or complete the questionnaire and return it 
by mail. The three interviews were given and lasted between 30 and 90 
minutes, usually depending upon the age and verbalness of the child. 
After the interview, the research assistants occasionally discussed the 
project with the parent(s). Parents were usually enthusiastic and de- 
sireous of further information. Each parent was told that if s/he wished, 
s/he would receive a short summary of the project when it was completed. 


At no time, either in the recruitment procedures, appointment proce- 


ae 
dures, or the interviews in the home, was it mentioned that this study 
was being conducted or in any way related to the Royal Commission on 
Violence on the Communications Industry. Occasionally a parent men- 
tioned that they had read that there was such a commission; the research 
assistant did not discuss the possibility that this project was related 
to the Commission's work. 
PHASE II 

Assessment of TV Reactions 

Procedure. Approximately one to two months after the home interviews, 
Phase II began--the assessment of TV reactions. From the pool of children 
whose interviews were complete (n = 308), 96 children were selected ran- 
domly, with the restrictions that there would be equal numbers of boys 
and girls tested in three age ranges (5-8, 9-ll, and 12-14 years). The 
parents were called and asked whether they would permit their child to 
participate in the second portion of our project which involved presen- 
ting an actual TV programme to the child and assessing his/her reactions: 
the specific programme was mentioned by name, e.g., "Six Million Dollar 
Man," "Little House on the Prairie," "Laverne and Shirley." This infor- 
mation of the specific programme was provided so that parents could decide 
on the basis of full information whether they wished their child to see 
the particular programme. Of the approximately 50 families contacted 
which involved requesting to present a violent or crime programme, not 
a single parent refused on the basis of violent programme content. Only 
when there were scheduling problems, the family going on vacation, lack 
of transportation or illness did the parents decline permission. And as 
in the home interviews, some of the participants in Phase II were siblings. 

Sixteen programmes were presented in colour, one to each child. The 
categories and their associated programmes (and durations) were as follows: 


Crime: Adam 12 (30 minutes), Starsky and Hutch (60), S.W.A.T. (60), 
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Streets of San Fransisco (60). 

Crime Adventure: Six Million Dollar Man (60), Bionic Woman (60). 

Drama: Emergency (60), The Waltons (60), Little House on the 
Prairie (60), The Beachcomers (30). 

Situation Comedies: All in the Family (30), Excuse My French (30), 
Laverne and Shirley (30), Happy Days (60). 

Cartoons: Bugs Bunny/Road Runner (30), The Flintstones (30). 

These programmes were chosen in terms of current popularity for 
Canadian children of 5-14 years of age (Ontario Survey, 1976). Within 
each category, the most popular were used (regardless of duration®), 
with the exceptions that (a) they were available and were of good video/ 
audio (production) quality, (b) Canadian content was represented, and 
(c) they were judged as appropriate for children of this age. This 
latter criterion was used to eliminate three programmes ("'Kojak," "Police 
Story" and "Sidestreet") which were originally considered for use on the 
bases of popularity and Canadian content. However, these programmes were 
rejected on the grounds that they and/or the commercials interspersed 
within were judged by the principal investigator and his research assis-— 
tants (independent judgments) as too violent and/or intense for children 
5-14 years of age, i.e., rejected on ethical grounds. "Police Story," 
for example, had a scene which depicted a young child witnessing her 
mother being raped; "Kojak" involved dramatic scenes of.blood and intense 
moods of fright; "Sidestreet" had violent and psychologically intense 
commercials (e.g., one commercial contained explicit references to inces- 
tuous relations between a child and uncle). 

In a manner similar to the refinement of procedures for home inter- 
viewing, young children were brought to the laboratory and a different 
programme was presented to each. The subsequent interviews revealed 


problems of wording and comprehension, which were eliminated through 
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discussion, rewording and changing of question formats. The following 
procedure was rehearsed and finally adopted. Testing of children in 
Phase II lasted for six weeks (September - October, 1976). 

Each programme was presented to a male and female child of each of 
three age groups (5-8, 9-1l, and 12-14 years); thus, six children per 
programme, The testing of children occurred immediately after school, 
in the evening, or on Saturday at the laboratories at the University of 
Calgary. When each child arrived, s/he was greeted by a female experi- 
menter’ and escorted to an interview room. The child was asked how s/he 
felt that day (assessing mood, see Appendix C for the format) and was 
told which programme was to be presented. S/he was then taken to the 
adjacent TV viewing room. 

The room contained three comfortable chairs (with arms), which were 
located approximately five meters from the 21-inch colour monitor (Sony). 
The monitor was approximately 20°-30° above the horizontal plane of the 
child's head. Below the monitor, on the same stand, was the colour video- 
cassette recorder (Sony). The room was dark except for (a) a directional 
lamp which illuminated the child's face and body without being uncomfor- 
table for him/her or producing a glare on the monitor, and (b) a small 
shaded lamp which illuminated ("softened") the remaining portion of the 
room. The viewing room was carpeted and contained drapes which were 
drawn; thus the atmosphere was relatively comfortable and "homelike" 
(compared to many other studies attempting to assess the effects of TV 
in the laboratory). Also in the room were two remote-control TV cameras. 
One was focused on the three chairs; it was located approximately seven 
meters from the chairs and was approximately 45° above the horizontal 
plane of the child's head and 15° left of the monitor (as viewed by the 
child). The second camera was focused on the monitor; it was located 


approximately 75° above the horizontal plane, approximately 45° right of 
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his head, and about five meters from the monitor. 

The child was seated in one of three chairs which were usually 
occupied by other participating children. A majority of children were 
tested in groups of two or three; some were tested alone. The groups 
were formed on the basis of availability for that time slot (this often 
resulted in siblings being tested.in the same group). Therefore, groups 
were often composed of both sexes and different-aged children (an excep- 
tion was occasionally made on the basis of very divergent ages, e.g., 

a six-year-old boy and 14-year-old girl did not view together, except if 
they were from the same family). This variability of group composition 
as well as group vs. individual viewing was built into the procedure for 
purposes of generalizability and presenting more "naturalistic" (complex) 
viewing situations. | 

When every participant for that time slot had arrived, the experi- 
eaten uel the child(ren) how long the programme would last, that she 
was going to leave while the programme was on--but that she would be in 
the adjacent room (pointing) if s/he (they) needed a agany and that 
she would return when the programme was over. She asked if there were 
any questions (usually there were none), turned on the programme and 
left, closing the door. The experimenter entered the control room and 
turned on the video equipment (ample time was allowed, since there was a 
commercial before the beginning of the story in the programme); the 
equipment allowed for observation and recording of the child(ren)'s 
behaviours and programme simultaneously using a split-screen technique. 

At the end of the programme, the experimenter ieee heed each child 
to one of the research assistants (by chance, often the one who initially 
interviewed him/her in the home), and asked the child to follow the research 
assistant to one of the interview rooms (three were available and adja- 


cent to the viewing room) to "discuss the programme" which s/he (they) 
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had just observed, i.e., each child was interviewed independently. This 
interview lasted approximately 20-30 minutes. 

Content of "TV Reactions" Interview. The "TV Reactions" interview 

(see Appendix C) contained the following characteristics. First, 
whether the child had seen this particular story on this programme 
(series) before and what emotions and thoughts were evoked while viewing 
it. For example: 

"Did the programme: Make you laugh? 

Excite you? 
Scare you?" (etc) 
(to which s/he responded "No," "Yes--A little bit," or "Yes--A lot") 

"Did the programme make you think about something? What?" 

"Does this really happen (shows you the way things really are)?" 

The second section dealt with the child's perceptions (or lack) of 

violence. For example, s/he was asked: 

"Was anyone hurt or their feelings hurt?" (If "yes," s/he was 
asked to describe who was hurt and to characterize: 
“Was! | eee snare, 

exciting? 
hurts people?" (etc) 

"What did (victim) do when hurt?" (This was open-ended, and the 
answers were categorized as "nothing, ran away, attempted to 
conciliate, counteraggression," etc) 

Questions regarding who (or what) the source(s) of violence was were 
queried as well as the "victim" (if the assailant were a person), e.g., 
answers were scored according to whether the assailant was a family mem- 
ber, a friend, a person in an official role (e.g., police, military), 
etc. The child's perceptions of the punishments for the assailant were 


also assessed: 
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"Did (assailant) ever get hurt or punished or feelings hurt after 

s/he hurt (victim) ? How?" (Answers were scored for various 

forms of consequences, e.g., legal system involvement, physi- 

cal hurt, and various forms of psychological consequences, e.8., 

verbal, withdrawal of status, privileges, feelings hurt, etc) 
Each child was asked how s/he felt when the assailant was punished: 

"When (assailant) was punished, how did you feel?" 

Happy? Excited? Tired/bored? Angry/upset? 

Surprised? Sad? 
In this section, no distinction was made between "aggressor" and "victim," 
and the motives and causes for violence in order to ascertain everyone 
the child perceived as being hurt, i.e., anyone who was hurt was examined. 
Thus, it was possible to assess the different forms of violence perceived 
by children regardless of who the "bad guys" or "good guys" were in the 
perceptions of the child or the story context. An examination of several 
of these questions and those in the "TV Preferences" interview reveals 
identicalness; thus, "before/after" comparisons could be made with re- 
gard to particular programmes and their possible relationships to various 
effects of viewing. 

The "TV Reactions" interview was designed to assess children's 
perceptions and reactions to actual programmes and to compare them with 
the "objective" characteristics as judged by trained adults in the Williams/ 
Zabrack/Joy project. The main purpose was to compare and contrast child- 
ren's perceptions with adult perceptions, and closely examine the dis- 
crepancies, comprehension, and memories of different viewers. This is 
of particular theoretical and practical importance, since it may be the 
case that what many adults and "experts" view as violent, children may 
not remember nor perceive as violent. This applies to the consequences 


of aggression as well, e.g., although many programmes include negative 
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consequences for the assailant, children may not see, remember nor under- 
stand the punishments (i.e., have no impact upon the child), thus may not 
be effective in teaching the "crime does not pay" slogan. 

The third section of "TV Reactions" involved assessing some of the 
effects of viewing these programmes. One strategy was to repeat questions 
from the original interviews in the home so that "before/after" comparisons 
could be made. For example: 

"Are police in real-life (really): Strong? 

Ever get hurt? 
Smart? Sete) 
(the same characteristics were asked about criminals) 

"In our city, Calgary, guess how many shootings (robberies, fights) 

there are every week." 
Another strategy of formulating questions was to assess in greater detail 
areas briefly examined in home interviews, e.g., many more questions 
dealing with possible sensitization/desensitization effects: 

"Is our city a pretty dangerous (scary, frightening) place to live in?" 

"Would you like to own a real gun?" 

"Do you sometimes think people are following you?" 

"Do you or your parents lock your doors before you go to sleep?" 
Additional questions were asked concerning distortion and changes in 
attitudes: 

"Are there just two kinds of people: the weak and strong?" 

"Should killers be killed (believe in capital punishment)?" 

Questions similar to those in the home interviews, dealing with coping 
with conflict situations were also asked: 

"When there are two kids but only one swing, what should they do?" 

"When two kids are teasing each other, hurting each other's feelings, 


what should they do?" (their open-ended answers were scored 
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according to several categories, e.g., physical and psychological 
aggression, intervention by others, find solution by themselves, 
no solution) 
Aggressiveness and victimization feelings and behaviours as well as ra- 
tionalization were more extensively assessed in this "TV Reactions" inter- 
view. For example: 
"In the last week, how many times have: 
You hit someone? You called someone a name? 
You've been hit? You've been called names?" (etc) 
"Have you ever told your mother (father) that you did something 


because you saw it on TV? What?" 
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Footnotes for Method 


The three graduate students were Scott Kirker, Janet Lawlor, and 
Jill Mercer; Charlotte Johnston was the undergraduate Honours student. 
Each research assistant performed with exceptional competence, thought- 
fulness and conscientiousness throughout this project. The principal 


investigator wishes to express his deep appreciation for a job well-done. 


It is important to note that academic psychology dominant in North 
America emphasized reductionism, critical analysis, simplistic experi- 
mental designs, and objective (and usually behavioural) measures which are 
assumed to assess the influence of variables. The way we train students 
in psychology corresponds to this reductionistic/objective approach--and 
herein lies one of the major problems in attempting to do research of the 
scope of this project dealing with the influence of televised violence, 
i.,e., there is an absence of investigation of the complexity of the multi- 
farious effects at the level of complexity they are found. That is, the 
approach taken here was not anti-reductionistic, but rather, an attempt 
to study the complexity of the effects and their inter-relationships 
without prematurely attempting to reduce the complexity and thus possibly 
distort our understanding. On the other hand, throughout this project, 
are numerous instances of reducing effects when such reduction clarifies 
and adds to the existing body of literature. However, this issue of 
reductionism is usually at the root of the debate concerning the effects 
of TV on viewers; there has been too much time spent in making simple and 
over-generalized statements concerning the effects, rather than taking 
into consideration the kinds of violence portrayed, the perceptions of 
the viewer and his/her experiences, his/her ability to understand the 
forms of violence depicted, and the considerable dimensions by which 


viewers differ (e.g., individual differences such as personality, cognitive 
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development). All these variables may and should produce different 
effects of violence on different viewers, e.g., some viewers may be 
sensitized, others desensitized, some fearful while others fearful but 
continue watching. It was hoped that studying the complexity of inter- 
relationships as well as the numerous variables assessed in this project 
may be a more useful approach than attempting to reduce the effects of 
viewing violence to one or two "simple" effects. And in this context, 

I must express my appreciation to my research assistants, who were able 

to work in a project which was basically different from their reductionis— 
tic training. That is, they were able to accept and deal with the ambi- 
guities inherent in studying complexity for complexity's sake and contri- 
bute to the objectivization of the instruments which would yield data 
sensitive to this complexity. The ability to appreciate and work at dif- 
ferent levels of conceptualization simultaneously is, I feel, unusual and 


worthy of hardy commendation. 


3 : P : ; 

Some categories had programmes which were predominantly 30 minutes 
in duration, while others 60 minutes. Therefore, when making direct 
comparisons of programmes or categories of programmes, the differences 


must be understood to reflect the effects of duration and/or contents. 


The experimenter was Iris Ewashen, graduate student in the Psychology 
Department, who had had considerable experience with children in terms of 
course work, previous career as a nurse, and mother. Her responsibilities 
were carried out with exceptional competence, thoughtfulness, and conscien- 


tiousness. I wish to express my deep appreciation for a job well-done. 
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RESULTS 

Subjects 

Initially. there were 339 children interviewed in their homes. Of 
these, 31 were eliminated from the analyses due to (a) the children being 
unable to understand and/or respond to the questions (despite repeated re- 
wordings and probing) -- these were typically five- and six-year olds (and 
in two cases, they were retarded/emotionally disturbed); and (b) the parents 
did not return the "Parents' Questionnaire" through the postal system. 
Another 116 children had volunteered to participate in the project, but 
were not used because of time constraints; they received a letter of thanks 
for volunteering. 
Training of Coders 

Personnel. Ten coders were used to score and code the data obtained 
in the interviews and the questionnaire in Phases I and II. These coders 
had not been involved in any way with either phase, i.e., they were not 
associated with the data-gathering portion of this project. These "naive" 
coders were used in order to eliminate several possible sources of "con- 
tamination" or bias in the scoring and coding of the data. For example, 
the training of these coders (a) required as complete objectivization as 
possible of each piece of information, e.g., criteria for judging viewers' 
perceptions of kinds of violence, strategies which viewers suggested for 
conflict resolution, interpretations of consequences and motives, (b) 
eliminated many of the impressions and perceptions of the interviewers, 
and (c) allowed for efficient coding by virtue of the number of coders 
involved. The coders were homemakers, students, and/or had part-time jobs 
elsewhere. Most of them had had previous experience in coding materials 
for projects in other disciplines, e.g., sociology, economics. Of these 


coders, 40% coded approximately 85% of the data from Phases I and II. 
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Before coder training began, the research assistants and the principal 
investigator met on several occasions to discuss and refine the scoring 
and coding formats for the five assessment instruments in Phases I Fb oXe Gan i 
The objectivity and meaningfulness of the scores developed were of primary 
concern in these discussions; formats compatible with computer analyses 
were also discussed (the coding schedules for each assessment instrument 
are available from the principal investigator upon request). There were 
443 scores calculated and/or coded per viewer participating in Phase I and 
692 per viewer participating in Phases I and II. Therefore, a total of 
160,348 scores were examined in this project, with the combinations and per- 
mutations of all possible correlations and effects which could be examined 
approaching infinity. 

Training. The training of coders involved meeting with each, demon- 
strating the scoring and coding, giving examples, and then giving them data 
for practice at home; coders returned the materials for examination and 
correction of coding. After training, they coded the inventories and ques- 
tionnaire at their own pace. They were encouraged to contact the research 
assistant Meher soe if and when any problems of interpretation were en- 
countered--and these problems and solutions were then communicated to the 
other coders for uniformity of coding. During the coding period for all 
the data (approximately 2 months), there were occasions of changing the 
coding format (especially for "TV Preferences"), which necessitated recod- 
ing for all the previously coded data for that item/question(s). The 
research assistant supervisor also randomly checked the coding to insure 
accuracy, reliability and consistency across the coders. 


Analyses of Data 


Phase I. The descriptive data for viewers and their parents provided 
by the home interviews (Phase 1) are presented in Table 2 (pages 65288) 


The data are summarized largely in terms of percentages of viewers/parents 


Continued p. 85. 
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Table 2 


Descriptive Data for Viewers and Parents Giving Responses in Phase I: 
Parents' Questionnaire, Personal Experiences, TV Preferences and 
TV Perceptions Interviews 


Question/item Percentage 


Parents' Questionnaire 


Number of children in family: 
1 27 (1) 
37 
|) 


Dm & WwW bd 
(oe) 


+ 4 
*Average number of children/family: 2.3 


Number of children in family interviewed: 


lh 33 (2) 
2 30 
3 18 
4 13 
oh Zz 


*Average number of children interviewed/family: 2.2 


Birth order of viewer: 


First/only born 53 (3) 
Second 35 
Third 16 
Fourth if 


Fiftht+ 7 


Age of viewer in years: 


5 3 (4) 
6 10 
7 10 
8 10 
9 12 
10 14 
it 10 
2 11 
13 10 
14 8 


*Average age of children: 9.8 years 


Sex of viewer: 
Male 54 (5) 
Female 46 


Table 2 (cont'd) 
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Fe a he a a ee a a 
ee ee ee 


Question/item 


a a a A a aN A a 


Grades in school: 


& D 


A 
A 
B 
B 
C 
C 
D 
Dé&F 
Failed 
Socio-economic status of parents: 

Professional, Managers (regardless of store 

size) 

Skilled, Trades 

Semi-skilled, unskilled, laborers, unemployed 

Uncodeable 


Marital status of parents: 
Single (e.g., divorced, widowed) 
Married 


Number of working TV's in home: 
1 
Z 
3+ 


Number of colour TV's: 
1 
2 


OCA tLOm EOL mL Vic 
Living room 
Rumpus/family room 
Child's bedroom 
Bedroom other than child's 


Cable TV in home: 


ie How often parents discourage TV watching: 
Never 
Occasionally 
Often 


Reasons for discouraging: 
Needs to do schoolwork 
Needs to do chores 
Needs to play with other children 
Use as punishment 
Disapprove of programme 
Someone wants to watch different programme 
Watches too much TV 


*Average number of reasons parents use: 3.2 


Percentage 
10 (6) 
19 

4 

6 
43 

Z 

0 

0 

1 
By (8) 
Ze 

13 

14 

14 (9) 
85 
Lua Ci) 
40 

8s) 
67 (11) 
J) 
43 G13) 
58 (14) 
5 (16) 
28 (15) 
Ad (18) 
8 (19) 
70 
7a 
50 (20) 
50 (21) 
38 (22) 
Z3 (23) 
67 (24) 
28 (25) 
46 (26) 


(28) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 


Question/item 


ae Viewer eats while watching TV: 
Never 
Occasionally 
Often 


Watching Distance from TV set: 
1-3 feet 
3-6 feet 
6-10 feet 
10+ feet 


3% Resolution of conflict when two children wish to watch 
different programmes--Conflict occurs: 
Parent decides which programme to watch 
Children decide 
Have a rule that they take turns 
Have more than one TV, watch separately 


Resolution of conflict when parent and child wish to watch 
different programmes--Conflict occurs: 

Parent decides 

Child decides 

Have a rule that they take turns 

More than one TV, watch separately 


4, When "parental discretion" warnings are presented on TV, 
the parent: 

Claims not to have heard this kind of 
announcement 

Does not allow child to watch programme 

Does not believe announcement 

Sometimes allows child to watch--since 
assumes child is "mature" enough 


ye Kinds of programmes parents believe are inappropriate 
for child(ren): 

Soap Operas 
News 
Religious 
Sexual 
Sports 
Movies 
Crime 
Crime Adventure 
Adult Family 
Family 
Children's Family 
Medical 
Drama 
Children's Shows 
Cartoons 
Game Shows 
Musical & Variety 
Documentaries 
Ethnic 


67. 


Percentage 
27 (29) 
59 
13 
5 (30) 
35 
51 
10 
oa (31) 
oa (32) 
48 (33) 
41 (34) 
59 (35) 
89 (37) 
67 (38) 
18 (39) 
26 (40) 
35 (41) 
12 (44) 
43 
35 
10 
39 (45) 
4 (46) 
tz (47) 
56 (48) 
2 (49) 
813] (50) 
60 (51) 
20 (52) 
Ps, (53) 
6 (54) 
5 (55) 
18 (56) 
4 (57) 
1 (58) 
8 (59) 
0 (60) 
9 (61) 
1 (62) 
6 (63) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 68. 
Question/item Percentage 
*Crime + Crime Adventure programmes (both inappropriate): 18 (65) 
*Total aggressive: Sports + Crime + Crime Adventure + 
Adult Family (all 4 believed inappropriate): 1 (66) 
*Average aggressive programme kinds inappropriate: 1.1 
(4 is maximum) 
*Average number of programme kinds discouraged: 4.2 (67) 
6. How often parents encourage TV watching: 
Never 18 (68) 
Occasionally Pe 
Often 2 
Reasons for encouraging: 
Keep child quiet Ly (69) 
Remind child of favourite programme oy | (70) 
To learn new things 68 C7) 
To discuss things on TV ey (72) 
Relieve boredom of child 20 G73) 
To calm child 16 (74) 
Use as reward 8 C75) 
*Average number of reasons parents use: 2.3 Jan 
ie How often child watches with parent(s): 
Never 5) (78) 
Occasionally 47 
Often 40 
Almost always 8 
How often child watches TV with friends/siblings: 
Never 3 (79) 
Occasionally ONS 
Often 46 
Almost always 26 
*Total socialness of viewing tw: oo (80) 
8. TV as "background noise": 
Never Wi (81) 
1-3 hours/day 25 
More than 3 hours/day 4 
9. Mother's viewing habits: 
‘Amount of TV watched’: 33.9 (60 is maximum possible) © (102) 
*Average number of kinds of aggressive programmes watched: (103) 


2.6 (4 is maximum) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 


a 


Question/item 


*Total aggression waceneasy 7.0 (12 is maximum) 
Father's viewing habits: 
*Amount of TV watched®: 23.0 (60 is maximum) 


*Average number of kinds of aggressive programmes watched: 
1.9 (4 is maximum) 


*Total aggression wa teed’ s: 5.5 (12 is maximum) 
*Total aggression watched by mother + father’: 154.0 
(24 is maximum) 
, f ‘ 
10. Average Activity Level score : 9.6 (range is 0-54) 
ll. Average Introversion-extroversion score’: 46.2 


(range is 10-70) 


Personal Experiences 


LP Having talked to a policeman/woman before: 
vee Having seen a real criminal before: 

: : ; h 
3 Aggressive disposition of viewer + Solutions to problems 


Average Physical aggression: 1.0/situation; 
% suggesting any physical aggression: 
Average Verbal aggression: 1.5/situation; 
% suggesting any verbal aggression: 
Average Passive aggression: .6/situation; 
% suggesting any passive aggression 
Average Indirect aggression: .5/situation; 
% suggesting any indirect aggression: 
Average Constructive solution (nonaggressive): 
2.5/situation; % suggesting any constructive 
solution: 


*Total aggressiveness Tene 3.7 (32 is maximum) 


4, Would like to be a policeman/woman: 


Sy. Would like to be a criminal: 


69. 


Percentage 
(104) 
(125) 
(126) 
Ci27) 
(128) 
(129) 
(130) 

72 (131) 

16 (132) 

54 (133) 

76 (134) 

42 (135) 

29 = (136) 

86 (137) 
(140) 

47 (141) 

1 (142) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 


70. 


ea Ie ee ed a NA 


nn 


Question/item 


ee 


a a a a eee SE ed te 


6. Use of aggression in the "last week" by viewer: 


Hit someone 
1 or 2 times 
Some (3 or 4 times) 
Several times (5+) 
Yelled at someone 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 
Called names 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 
Told how felt 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 
Helped someone 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 
Tattled 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 
Not talked to (ignored) 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 
Hurt someone's feelings 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 


*Total use of aggression’: 10.2 (20 is maximum) 


*Total verbal aggression: 4.7 (8 is maximum) 


*Overall use of aggression: 13.7 


is With parents, viewer is: 
Happy 
Afraid 
Excited 
Angry/upset 
Confused 
Tired 


When alone, viewer is: 
Happy 
Afraid 
Excited 
Angry/upset 
Confused 
Tired 


Percentage 
oH (143) 
14 
11 
38 (144) 
Zo 
20 
36 (145) 
ae 
8 
33. (146) 
) 
3 
aS eG 7) 
31 
20 
335) (148) 
14 
8 
34 (149) 
6 
4 
34 (150) 
6 
Zz 
(151) 
(152) 
E53) 
O2 (154) 
he! L355) 
44 (156) 
25 C157) 
39 (158) 
vis) (159) 
66 (160) 
is (161) 
22 (162) 
Je, (163) 
17 (164) 
40 (165) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 


Question/item 


*Average "happy' 


1 


*Average "afraid" and Naneeyag .7 (maximum is 4) 


8. 


Viewer perceiving that parents: 
Always know what to do 
Understand him/her 
Help him/her 
Know how viewer feels 


*Average parent péliactonstips 2.8 (maximum is 3) 


HOR 


iB ae 


; sts i Ra tangs 
*Total attractiveness of criminal activities : 


12; 


*Average attractiveness of ageression?: 


Viewer in real-life having seen: 
Physical aggression 
*Verbal aggresion 
Passive aggression 
Indirect aggression 
*Prosocial behaviours 


Perception of crime in Calgary every week: 
Modal number of shootings: 5 
robberies: 5 
fights: 50 


Positive perceptions of criminal activities: 
Would like to stay in jail 
Try to rob a bank 
Be chased by police 
See a real bank robbery 


and Ueredived ia: 2.3 (maximum is 4) 


.4 (maximum is 4.0) 


Attractiveness of real-life aggression--sometimes like to see 


people: 
Fighting 
Get angry 
Scared 
Hurt 
Helping people 
Tell how feel 
Yelling 
Name-calling 
Hurting feelings 
Tattling 
Ignoring 


possible is 9) 


*Average pretending/victimization-pretending score 
(maximum possible is 6) 


1.2 (maximum 


q. 


3-0 


ible 
Percentage 
(166) 
(167) 
57 (168) 
87 (169) 
oF (170) 
79 CLT) 
(172) 
94 (182) 
oF (183) 
71 (184) 
SH (185) 
GI (186) 
(187) 
(188) 
(189) 
9 (190) 
4 (191) 
3 (192) 
60 (193) 
20 (195) 
19 (196) 
29 (197) 
6 (198) 
99 (199) 
81 (200) 
14 (201) 
ded (202) 
4 (203) 
17 (204) 
LSI (205) 
(206) 
(207) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 72. 


Question/item Percentage 


a ET I ag CI I as ea ata re a de Ee Ae ee I EEO Oe ee eS Ear 


13. Average sensitization score’: 2.1 (maximum is 3) (208) 


15. Motives for watching IV: 


When angry with someone 49 (218) 
When sad 56 (219) 
When want to be alone 6OMn C2 20) 
To avoid homework BO C221) 
To avoid chores 44 (222) 
When lonely 75 (223) 
When bored 88 (224) 
re 
*Average social motives : 1.8 (maximum is 3) (225) 
*Average non-social motives’: 1.8 (maximum is 3) (226) 
*Average number of motives’: 4.1 (maximum is 7) (227) 


16. When bored, viewers' preferences are: 


- Ist Preference: Play with friend 67 (228) 
2nd Preference: Watch TV ay 
3rd Preference: Play (be) alone Ld 


17. Other sources of learning: 
To learn about animals, viewer would: 


Look at book 54 (229) 
Ask friend 2 
Ask parents ug 
Watch TV Lg 
To learn how people hurt people: 
Look at book iby ¢ (230) 
Ask friend 6° 
Ask parents 22 
Watch TV 46 
To learn how to help people: 
Look at book Lois 2351) 
Ask friend 8 
Ask parents oe 
Watch TV 12 
To learn about weapons: 
Look at book 47 (232) 
Ask friend 4 
Ask parents 19 
Watch TV PAS) 
To learn about criminals: 
Look at book BZ (233) 
Ask friend 2 
Ask parents 19 
Watch TV 40 
To learn criminal techniques: 
Look at book 20 (234) 
Ask friend 10 
Ask parents 12 


Watch TV 46 


Table 2 (cont'd) 


73. 


Quest lon/ item Percentage 
*Average potential for using books: 1.9 (maximum is 6) C235) 
*Average potential for asking friends?: Se (236) 
*Average potential for asking parents?: |) (237) 
*Average potential for watching tvi: iG) (238) 
18. Viewer says s/he has: 
200Ts43 +f Giends 20 (240) 
Lots of friends 79 
19. Mood of viewer in the past week: 
Happy 70 (241) 
Little happy 29 
Little sad 3 
Sad 1 
TV Perceptions 
iA Favourite TV character: 
Male 81 (242) 
Female 17 
Perceived characteristics of favourite character: 
Strong 74 (243) 
Smart 83 (244) 
Exciting 90 (245) 
Hurts people 46 (246) 
Happy 93 21) 
Helps people 92 (248) 
Gets hurt 62 (249) 
Does some things wrong aT (250) 
2. Perception that Bionic Woman is "greater than" the Six 
Million Dollar Man for the following characteristics: 
Stronger iw) (251) 
Smarter 39. (252) 
More exciting 44 (253) 
Hurts more people 8 (254) 
Happier 61 (255) 
Helps more people 49 (256) 
Gets hurt more 32 (257) 
Does more things 26 (258) 


*Sexual stereotyping associated with Six Million Dollar Man/ 
Bionic Woman, Archie/Edith Bunker, & Sonny/Cher (% reflects 
viewers' response of "yes" for 1 or more female characters): 


Female is: 


Table 2 (cont'd) HES 


Se case steele SA Te RoE a SET a es Sa ae 


a 


Question/item Percentage 
Stronger 29 (275) 
Smarter 71 (276) 
More exciting 65 (277) 
Hurts more people 23 (278) 
Happier 85 (279) 
Helps more people 84 (280) 
Gets hurt more 61 (281) 
Does more things wrong 43°... (282) 


4. Perceiving that police on TV are: 


Strong 955 253) 
Smart 96 (284) 
Exciting 90 (285) 
Get hurt 87 (286) 
Happy 73 W287) 
Help people 97 (288) 
Hurt people 84 (289) 
Do some things wrong 61 (290) 


Or Perceiving that criminals on TV are: 


Strong 83 (291) 

Smart 47 (292) 

Exciting 68 (293) 

Get hurt 97 (294) 

Happy 38 (295) 

Help people 10 (296) 

Hurt people 46 (297) 

Do some things wrong 94 (298) 
fis Favourite programme: 

Soap operas (299) 

News 

Religious 

Sexual 

Sports 

Movies 

Crime 


ile 


ho 
OrFMOrwWoFfFWoOOUNnNnDHUF KF OCC 0 


Crime Adventure 
Adult Family 
Family : 
Children's Family 
Medical 

Drama 

Children's shows 
Cartoons 

Game shows 
Musical & Variety 
Documentaries 
Ethnic 


Table 2 (cont'd) 1s 


Question/item Percentage 


Hlow viewer feels when watches favourite programme: 


Happy 92 (300) 

Afraid 18 (301) 

Excited 87 (302) 

Angry 10 (303) 

Confused 2} (304) 

Tired 21 (305) 
*Average positive feelings: happy + excited: 1.8 (maximum is 2) (306) 
*Average negative emotions: afraid + angry: .3 (maximum is 2) (307) 
Ss Are there TV programmes which viewer doesn't understand? 

No 44 (308) 

Yes SE) 

No response/ Don't know 1 


Programmes not understood by viewers: 
Soap operas 
News 
Religious 
Sexual 
Sports 
Movies 
Crime 
Crime Adventure 
Adult Family 
Family 
Children's Family 
Medical 
Drama 
Children's shows 
Cartoons 
Game shows 
Musical & Variety 
Documentaries 
Ethnic 


(309) 


FPWrNHRFOWOONFWAWr OOW Ff 


9. Solutions to problems as perceived on rv; Average 
*Physical aggression: 2.2 (maximum is 8) (310) 
*Verbal aggression: hoe (311) 
*Passive aggression: 5) (312) 
*Indirect aggression: oa7: (313) 
*Constructive solution (nonaggressive): 1.5 (314) 


*Total perceived aggressiveness score’: 5.6 (maximum is 32) (37) 


10. Perceived characteristics of people on TV (in general): 
Like each other 96 (318) 
Tatra et 97 (319) 
Hurt each other's feelings 81 (320) 
Help each other 97 (3249 


Table 2 (cont'd) 76. 


Question/item Percentage 
Tattle on each other 680 (322) 
Understand each other S457 0525) 
Do not talk when angry 56 = (324) 
Friendly 96, (325) 
Know what to do 92 (326) 
Yell at each other 93 TZ) 
Hurt each other 92005 (328) 
Tell how feel inside Spey. AEP) 
*Average aggressive characteristics’: 3.4 (maximum is 4) (330) 
*Average nonaggressive characteristics: 4.7 (maximum is 5) (331) 


ll. Perception of robberies seen on TV: 
Some ag (3382) 
Lots hey 


Perception of fights seen on TV: 
Some 27 (333) 
Lots 68 


Perception of people helping each other on TV: 
Some 54 (334) 
Lots 42 


Perception of killings on TV: 


Some 34 (335) 
Lots 61 


*Total perceptions of aggressive activities’: 2.9 (maximum is 3) (336) 


12. Perception of what happens to criminal when caught by 
police on TV: 


Unknown jig (337) 
Punishment By4 
Punishment and/or legal system involvement 35 


Perception of what happens on TV when police stop fights: 


Unknown B37 (338) 
Punishment P37) 
Punishment and/or legal system involvement 30 
*Total perception of consequences: 4.0 (maximum is 6) (339) 
13. Perceives that criminals like jail: 6 (340) 
14. Believes that s/he has seen a child spanked on TV: 52 (341) 


15. Viewer likes "fast" programmes: 64 (342) 


Taple vw y(eont.d) 77 


Question/item Percentage 


Programmes perceived as "fast": 
Soap operas 
News 
Religious 
Sexual 
Sports 
Movies 
Crime 
Crime Adventure 
Adult Family 
Family 
Children's Family 
Medical 
Drama 
Children's shows 
Cartoons 
Game shows 
Musical & Variety 
Documentaries 
Ethnic 


(343) 


km NO 
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16. After criminal "serves time'’ and is released from jail, 
viewer perceives criminal as 
Repeating crime 29 (344) 
Going to school 58 
Getting a job | 


17. Enjoy viewing violent/nonviolent behaviours on TV: 
Fighting 70. (345) 
People angry 56 (346) 
People scared 65 (347) 
People helping people 82 (348) 
People getting hurt 36 (349) 
Police shooting criminals og (350) 
People being frinedly 92 (351) 
People yelling at each other 47 C352) 
Name-calling 39 (353) 


*Average number of violent behaviours enjoyed on Te eee (354) 
(maximum is 5) 


*Average number of negative emotions enjoyed on TV) sho? tga) 
(maximum is 2) 


*Average number of prosocial behaviours enjoyed on TV’: 18 (356) 


(maximum is 2) 


18. Average number of things (e.g., mons aug? screaming, 
criminals) which frighten viewers on TV’: 3.3 (maximum is 11) (357) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 18 
Question/item Percentage 
19. What viewer does when frightened by contents on TV: 
Hide/close eyes 48 (358) 
Too afraid to move 30", -@359) 
Turn off TV. 26> 69) 
Tell someone on (361) 
Change channel 40 (362) 
Watch it anyway 74) {@63) 
Pretend not afraid 49 (364) 
Average number of ways viewer avoids TV contents when frightened: (365) 
1.8 (maximum is 5) 
20. Viewer talks to parents about what seen on TV: 
Some wie (366) 
Lots Si 
21. Viewer gets tired of commercials on TV: TD (367) 
23. When watching TV, viewer likes being: 
Scared 60 (368) 
Excited 91 (369) 
Saddened 25 (370) 
Upset ity: (371) 
Average number of emotions: 2.0 (maximum is 4) (372) 
24. Viewer talks with friends about what seen on TV: 
Some 37 (373) 
Lots Sl 
25. Perceptions and comparisons between TV and viewer: 
Homes on TV are nicer than viewers' 80 (375) 
Kids happier on TV than viewers 60 (376) 
Kids on TV have more things than viewers 59 C377) 
Kids on TV have more friends than viewers 50 (378) 
Average number of negative evaluations of self by viewers: (379) 
2.5 (maximum is 4) 
26. TV as "background noise" as perceived by viewer: 
Some 44 = (380) 
Lots 14 
27. Viewers' TV watching habits: 
Watch TV by self 94 (381) 
Watch TV with friends 87 (382) 
Watch TV with parents 94 (383) 
Watch TV while doing homework 42 (384) 
Watch TV while eating 67 (385) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 


Question/item 


285i. 


29% 


30. 


Sis 


Ja 


Gis 


34. 


i oP 


36. 


Viewers' ability to guess next events on TV: 


x 
*Average proportion of time can guess : 85% 


Average number of times TV engenders guilt or shame in 
viewer through recalling past aggressions: 1.3 
(maximum is 4) 


Viewer prefers volume on TV: 
Soft 
Loud 
Very loud 


Average "rationalization" score (e.g., claimed to do some- 
thing because saw it on TV) : .7 (maximum is 2) 

Viewer dreams at nights about TV contents: 

Viewer has nightmares about TV contents: 

Viewer believes watches "too much TV": 

Viewer believes that s/he learns things on TV that 
shouldn't learn: 

Violent themes/behaviours 

Nonviolent themes/behaviours 

Viewer claims being "really upset when s/he sees it on TV": 
Violent themes/behaviours” 


Nonviolent themes/behaviours 


Viewers' preference for programmes--those which: 
Tell a story 
Just show something 


TV Preferences 


Derived Scores 


aa 
How often viewer watches (the greater the score, the more watched) : 


* 
* 


Crime/Crime Adventure Bp 1.86 (l=None, 2=Some, 3=Lots) 
Situation Comedies 1.90 


2. 


Percentage 
(386) 
(387) 

33 (388) 

63 

Z 
(390) 

17 (391) 

57 (392) 

42 (393) 

54 (395) 

36 (396) 

9 

54 (397) 

33 (398) 

16 

54 (399) 

28 


(400) 
(410) 


Table 2 (cont'd) 80. 
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Question/item Percentage 
x Children's Programmes 2.03 (420) 
* Drama 1ao5 (430) 


; aa 
How much viewers like (the greater the score, the greater the diking).: 


* Crime/Crime Adventure 2.60 (l=None, 2=Some, 3=Lots) (401) 
* Situation Comedies 2.58 (411) 
* Children's Programmes 2562 (421) 
* Drama 2.49 (431) 


How often viewer said someone (or feelings) hurt (the greater the score, 
the more people perceived as hurt) -: 


* Crime/Crime Adventure .87 (1.00=1 perception of hurt/ (402) 
programme watched) 

* Situation Comedies el (412) 

* Children's Programmes .39 (422) 

* Drama .55 (432) 


Viewers perceptions of physical means (e.g., body, weapons, accidents) 


of being hurt,(the greater the score, the greater the means were perceived 
as physical) : 


* Crime/Crime Adventure .87 (403) 
* Situation Comedies S12 CANE) 
* Children's Programmes 34 (423) 
* Drama 270 (433) 


Viewers perceptions of psychological means (e.g., verbal, passive aggression, 
indirect aggression) of being hurt (the greater the score, the greater the 
means were perceived as psychological) : 


* Crime/Crime Adventure . 00 (404) 
* Situation Comedies 09 (414) 
* Children's Programmes 00 (424) 
* Drama ea O)) (434) 


Viewers' failure to understand why a person was hurt (the greater the 
score, the greater the lack of understanding) : 


* Crime/Crime Adventure 1-60 (405) 
* Situation Comedies Al (415) 
* Children's Programmes 29 (425) 
* Drama OH (435) 


Viewers' emotional/attributional explanations (e.g., "angry," "criminal," 
"deserved it") for why someone was hurt (the greater the score,-the greater 
the emotional/attributional explanations perceived by viewers): 


Table 2 (cont'd) Cl. 


Quest Lon/item Percentage 
* Crime/Crime Adventure .39 (406) 
* Situation Comedies .03 (416) 
* Children's Programmes 203 (426) 
* Drama . 06 (436) 


Viewers' explanations in terms of personal/"selfish" reasons (e.g., assailant 
wishes to gain status, money, love) why someone was hurt (the greater the 
score, the greater the personal reasons for assailant perceived by viewers) : 


* Crime/Crime Adventure a2 (407) 
* Situation Comedies 04 (417) 
* Children's Programmes .04 (427) 
* Drama 04 (437) 


Viewers' explanations in terms of accidents (e.g., unintentional, acts of 
nature) of why people were hurt (the greater the score, the greater the 
accidental causes of pain perceived by viewers) : 


* Crime/Crime Adventure aD balk (408) 
* Situation Comedies 203 (418) 
* Children's Programmes 12 (428) 
* Drama 46 (438) 


Percentage Data: Comparisons Among Crime/Crime Adventure, Situation Comedies, 
Children's Programmes, & Drama 


Viewers' Preferences: Programmes watched most: 


Crime/Crime Adventure 9% (439) 
Situation Comedies 25 
Children's Programmes ae 
Drama Ly, 
Other (including no preferences) 16 


Viewers' Preferences: Programmes liked most: 


Crime/Crime Adventure 16 (440) 
Situation Comedies 19 
Children's Programmes 11 
Drama 8 
Three kinds of programmes tied as most liked IBS) 
Other (including no preferences at all) 30 


Perceptions of which programmes contained the most people getting hurt 
(or their feelings hurt), i.e., violence: 


Crime/Crime Adventure 44 (441) 
Situation Comedies ) 
Children's Programmes 8 
Drama 7/ 


Crime/Crime Adventure & Drama tied for most violence ll 


Table 2 (cont'd) 62% 


Question/item Percentage 
Crime/Crime Adventure & Children's Programmes tied for 14 
most violence 
Other (including no distinctions among programmes) 16 


Perceptions of which programmes contained the most physical means 
of violence: 


Crime/Crime Adventure 21, (442) 
Situation Comedies 0) 
Children's Programmes 1 
Drama 4 
Crime/Crime Adventure tied for most physical violence 28 
Three kinds of programmes tied we 
Other (including no distinctions) 18 


Perceptions of which programmes contained the most psychological means 
of violence: 

Crime/Crime Adventure (443) 
Situation Comedies 
Children's Programmes 
Drama 
Other (including no distinctions) 7 


Oe Oonr 


“The number in the extreme left column corresponds to the question number 
on the inventories and the questionnaire. Some percentages may not total to 
100%; this is either due to some children not responding and/or rounding. 

An * indicates a derived score, one which used more than one item for its 
determination. 


b 
Derived by combining scores for watching with parents and watching with 
friends/siblings. 


“Derived by combining number of kinds of programmes watched with how 
often, 1.6... Kinds: X:often. 


d 
Derived by combining number of kinds of aggressive programmes watched 
with how often watched, i.e., kinds X often. 


e . Wa 
Derived by combining scores from mothers'and fathers' "total aggression 
watched." 


einen by (a) assigning l=little bit and 2=very much for each item, 
(b) summing over all 27 items, and (c) dividing total points by 


# of items checked 
Di 


Table 2 (cont'd) S32; 


eror all items (except H & J, which were the reverse), (a) assigning l=never 
.../=always, (b) summing over all 10 items, and (c) dividing total points by 


# of items checked 
10 


h F , ‘ 
Score based upon solutions suggested in eight situations. 


i ; ; ; ; 
Average number of items involving all forms of aggression. 


Iharived 
Kndnived 
ered 
Derived 


n b 
Derived 
SOUry., 


were 
“Derived 
PDerived 
IDerived 
“Derived 
“Derived 
Derived 
“Derived 
“Derived 
“Derived 
“Derived 


Yoerived 


Zz : 
Derived 


by combining 
by combining 
by combining 
by 


combining 


by combining 


by combining 


by combining 


by combining 
by combining 
by combining 
by combining 
by combining 
by combining 
by combining 
combining 


by 


by combining 


the kinds and incidence of aggression. 
answers when "with parents" and "alone." 
answers to the last three items in Question 8. 


instances of "yelling" and "name-calling." 


instances of "helping" and hearing people "say 


answers to all four items. 


answers to all the aggressive items. 


answers to the items. 


answers to the three items. 


answers to the seven items. 


answers to the three comparison stimuli. 


answers to the two emotions. 


answers to two items. 


answers to 11 items. 


answers to three items. 


answers to four items. 


from score spontaneous answers. 


they 


44@nerived scores by combining appropriate programmes (see note bb) and 
dividing number of programmes asked about by interviewer (occasionally not all 
programmes were asked because of diminished attention-span). 


Table 2 (cont'd) 84. 


DO erimayorime Adventure programmes: "Bionic Woman, Starsky and Hutch, 

Six Million Dollar Man, Adam 12, S.W.A.T., Sidestreet, Kojak." 

Situation Comedies: "Happy Days, Laverne and Shirley, Rhoda, Welcome 
Back Kotter, Mary Tyler Moore Show, Phyllis, Good Times." 

Children's programmes: "Flintstones, Sesame Street, World of Disney, 
Bugs Bunny/Road Runner Show, Partridge Family, Gilligan's Island, Brady Bunch," 

Drama programmes: "Waltons, Little House on the Prairie, Emergency, 
Forest Rangers, Beachcombers." 


(le ; : : ra 
Derived score reflecting the number of times someone was hurt divided 
by the number of shows watched for that category. 


d ; 
Derived score reflecting the number of times physical or psychological 
aggression was used per victim. 


ee ; , , ? ; 
Derived score reflecting the number of times a viewer did not understand 
why the aggression occurred per victim. 


ae, aS ae 
Derived score reflecting the explanations given for aggression per victim. 


Continued from p. 64, 85. 
responding in a particular manner to each question, and occasionally, by 
an average score. The numbers in parentheses at the extreme right of the 
table indicate the item numbers which were subsequently analyzed; missing 
numbers, e.g., 82-101, indicate these data were not individually analyzed, 
usually because they were components which made up other items which were 
analyzed. 

Table 3 (pages 86-105 ) presents the significant (p < .05) Pearson 
Correlation Coefficients calculated among the items in Phase I. To read 
this table, one merely finds the item number listed under "Positive" or 
"Negative Correlation" in the right-hand portion of the table and look up 
the corresponding number in parentheses in Table 2. For example, the 'Num- 
ber of children in family" (item number 1 in Table 3) is positively and 
significantly correlated with item number 10 in Table 3 ("The number of 
working TV's in home", item number 10 in parentheses in Table 2). Or, if 
one desires to know all the variables significantly correlated with the 
"Viewer's birth order" (item number 3 in Table 3), one examines all the 
item numbers listed to the right of that item in Table 3 and looks up the 
wordings of the items in Table 2. Another example is the reverse process: 
if a person is interested in a variable not listed in the left-hand column 
of Table 3, e.g., whether viewers perceive "Kids on TV have more friends" 
than themselves (item number 378 in parentheses in Table 2). One merely 
examines the right-hand columns in Table 3 for the item (number 378); thus, 
one would find item numbers 4 ("Age of viewer" translated from Table 2), 

18 ("Cable TV in home"), 43 ("Conflict occurs when two viewers wish to watch 
different programmes") and so on. Thus, every significant correlation 

among the selected variables is listed in Table 3 and is available to the 
reader. When a corresponding item number is not present in the right-hand 


columns in Table 3, this indicates that it was not significantly correlated 


Continued on p. 106 


86. 


Table 3 
Selected Significant Correlations Among Answers to Questions/Items 
in Phase I: Parents’ Questionnaire, and Personal Experiences, 


TV Preferences and TV Perceptions Interviews 


en ee eee ee 
SE ae ee 


Question/item Questions/items 

correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 

1 . Number of Children OU Lee e's COL ye 2's ZN ZIN NS N's 005 aes 
in Family Soo OD 5 Oy nul O se Ol 7852102 31103, 5404., 


TERS hese BIS Je ie AS py oh Is) O al Bas a L265, 27 sok ZO amie 
Pood se LO le 169) Lie. 160) 20665275327 6:5 
1/9, oOy Lon, 1368, 1369, 303; °732358 32655000, 
ORE RSL ORS ALL OW ATS 37/1, 0381, 5 3855 B406 
SOT eh O02 541, 425, °4275 


430, 435 

3. Viewer's Birth ROR ae 15 ote. D5. 999). 30. toe Lan. 
Order B56 19 191, 1505 103, 104, 139.255. 
1 = Oldest (Wome, 205, 299-937, 276, 3206 327 050" 
2 = Next Oldest, etc, 284, 287; 294, 297,. 310, 381, 383, 388, 406 

336, 365, 410, 422 

4. Age of Viewer LOmpI Gs 200 178. 65. 66,160. T0710) 

in Years iso) 1340144, 145; je Teale, AOL, 


HAG et eel Lo lilac LD 130: iS 6 eA Sao; 
ay COL, wets se Os LSet D9 sank Ouvsm al Orr, 
L602 883571845 185, 188; Pa Nee PEM AS ek VEEN Voges Poca bes 
TO eeto ls 192, 1945 195, 244, 2133, 2994 308s 
IPSS AUIS PAD hn 0° ly lapel en 30537 3008096 155 
CLARA COM RAL Ie 2220s) 2515 S145 369519165) 3 Los 
OLS itera To ae PALS ey a UO AT A oS 392, 420, 421, 430, 
DEIR L ID LOU, i200 4) 200, 431, 440 

ZOOmeOO e205 291, «293s 

CIs 290, 510, SLL, 

URS Ra erg OMS Re AO en yao 

TOOL Os OL 5 ISU. S31, 

BD e 35553 505. S45 

SAO POI OSs D4, 1955s 

BOM OCU sn 105 OV 2a aos 

DODO, (305 3005.,.399.5 

COZ 6403-7405, 410.4115 

OMe reas: ALO AT, 

434 


Question/item 
correlated with: 


10. 


Sex of Viewer 
1 = Male 
2 = Female 


Grades in School 


1 = F's, Unsatis- 
factory 
9 = A's 


Socio-Economic 
Status of Parents 
1 = Professional 


2 = Skilled 
3 = Semi/Un- 
Skilled 


Marital Status 
of Parents 

1 = Single 

2 = Married 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


Positive Correlations 


135% 5138 wel 7 25 
LOZ 8209 S423 7S 
PAT fe uate We Fee LS 


410 


TOLLE 


LSA, .N6O)s Life. 


Li Ts 
184, 
Laks 
Z249., 
289, 
Silly, 
330; 
346, 
313% 
3905 
411, 


oA 
414 


30, 

42, 

T1033 
Lois 
1855 
245, 
3653 
390, 


Loe 
185, 
Dom 
279, 
290, 
320, 
331, 
353, 
381, 
400, 
414, 


179, 
186, 
226, 
280, 
pode 
327, 
3558 
355, 
384, 
402, 
4.39 


ois 


L375 
242, 
3575 


76, 
175, 
180, 
200, 
234, 
285, 
293, 
328, 
335) 
367, 
387, 
403, 


188, 
pa he 
365, 


146, 
dviGe 
183.5 
208, 
2359 
286, 
294, 
329% 
342, 
369; 
388, 
410, 


LOA USview 14d AT 


Seo sy oes. 405 


7055 
104, 
33% 
220 
300, 
366, 
397 


Number of Working 


TV's in Home 


1A’, 
147, 
234, 
306, 


369.5 


(i SE aie 


4 oe 
iioya hs 
ape tS 
B5ih, 
381, 


eee Ga viii ethos 


ss 


oe 


ID 


as 


41, 


20; 
Go, 


SY5 1025 103.0104, 125, 

Le9e. LOG, a 1/4; 
EG Oe Lovee LOL ey LO 
VANS ae PA. Ins oie Syme ieee 
35D, 300; 393, 410, 


126, 
L7 Os 
Zou, 
Sos 
415, 


Le ya 


425 


87. 


Questions/items 
Negative Correlations 


USM ZOs cot elo Le 


ge 2s 
289, 
3a: 
349, 
381, 


150, 
emor 
344, 
3905 
390; 


193), 
320, 
345, 
354, 
400, 


246, 
2595 
347, 
380, 
432 


655-06. 024:1295-1.36, 


vhe 
193, 
301, 
420, 
433, 


16s 149 59%, 
Fal aS Dek PHOT Boer 3 beds 
ENTS Bye) al lyin be A= 


421, 430, 431, 


441 


Ey LSA 24a 27s 


220s 
355), 


OZ TOL ye Soe, 
375 


boa ZU aOO S20 oi), 
E355 255 Joo, Lain 
20 GPS. “425 


UO Oe 00s (Odes 


1542266. 201, 


SUL; 


SUA, 206. S00. sens 
381, 440 


88. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


Seen eee 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
Bel ae ee a So rr Te el materia aT Le ase Mp Sera ses eee See 
L642. TV -Located)in L255 eel Zope Ll 7s Fl See (1345 19:5 237a2Z49 oP 33.056 
Child-Viewer's W425 OL 45 se lL4G6ee 75 he1 775 66,. 67; 143 58S #167, 
Bedroom LOSES Ne2 2 ie 23 ee 224 187, 215, 8235542445. 304, 
1 = No DAS As Wr SAP oye VAP ATP AG LLG We As 308,310 
2 = Yes BPs S6ib SYN SU ae C14 bao eye 


359450007 553005305, 401, 
402, 403, 410, 413, 426, 
433 


3. geGablesiVein Home 26;934, 37, 33; 403 (41; 19.24, OGsg SROs 5135), 
L =.No 420s, pies. Fog OOS (Ol, [3367854 boO yo LOOs 
2 = Yes LOD se lOS seuOGe OL 32 iL Ades L725) 23056 Ol BOL eos 
VAG ela Ogio ac! / fe 5192 394503975 407. ALO a0, 
LO Sec lowee 22022 her 2325 431, 433 
LSU OO SP. oO ee lOO se 200 4 
20 te oS ee U2 hE 0G7 £5.29) 
S442 we O49 963465. 6350, 
SSE DD seo LOS LO AN SOs 
387, 400, 401, 410, 411, 
Speci Woe Liste 2 Sise 2y 
426, 441 


19. wow Often ~earents 34; 40, 65, 66, 67, 156, LOSS OGM 125 euler 27 . 


Discourage TV Pens one OO's o Lol, LO2, 1350S eel oer 46er 149, 
Watching POOgmcO Deere 2O, 235: 304; 151 - LoS ela ae oon 
1 = Never SERIA © aby) 187, 2227027919 £355" 
2 = Occasionally 3733. 39139 249] 400, 
3 = Often 442, 443 


28. exNumbenrotaReasons, 32,5103, 334, 137, G8, (39, 76, L055 LOveses0 Fees. 
for Discouraging LO eee sO te. “OO A203 175. 137, 189, 20031 232" 
TV-Watching LT sho Un Oleg 2.9), 2315 (252 BO eS Ie 23 705 

LS Seep eae lS 200 Oe CLO 1, S/d 
UGVemele) Sue Or O2yilLO.3, 

LO eZ ae lO yr 2301, 2475 

DEO pO 3 4 y O49 yea. 

Bldg! SOMA Silas, BSR allen 

AAT OS 31 OR WARE a V7 


Question/item 
correlated with: 


20% 


S10 


43. 


65. 


Viewer Eats While 
Watching TV 


1 = No 
2 = Occasionally 
3 = Often 


Watching Distance 
from TV Set 


1 = 1-3 Feet 
2 = 3-6 Feet 
3 = 6-10 Feet 
4 = 10+ Feet 


Conflict When 2 
Viewers Wish to 
Watch Different 
Programmes 


Crime/Crime Ad- 


venture Programmes 


Deemed Inappro- 
priate for Child- 
ren by Parents 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


Questions/items 


Positive Correlations 


Sse? 3 355 4 OD 5, BG, 


35 


gC een ale me pe 


102% 
128; 
214, 
226, 
249, 
D205 
346, 
379’; 
S9D% 


305. 105 
L268 LOS e1BOe «ONS 11s 
247, 


174, 
29.3% 


1583 
163, 
242, 
300, 
3565 
ONO 


155, 
223%. 
426, 


104, L255 » 26); 
129941045 61933 
Pa See ae 5 eed aa 
DL giee ols) La 
PN aes A 
Bel alba. LeU s 
5489 +356; +370, 
JOLG 1364, 1385) 


402, 412, 413, 414 


Can WE eR 8 ee 8 


LOW +L8p3-* 220%, 
3005 Sidr, 35m 


LaAg ob4¢..1585 -162% 
299 
2435, % 268.5 267%5 1} 2903 
341 
DOOLNG) Ss 457 2545705 


L64% 71908 «1 O1e 
SIs eSZ4 5 F 3 38% 
388, 405, 406, 417 
1564-81595 1162; 


S00 9430423733 
431, 433 


LATS 
Zu 
Dawe 
246, 
319, 
336, 
375% 
399% 


164, 
420, 


89. 


Negative Correlations 


65663067 HAG1s 1135, 
LAGae WA aes a ee 86.2016 
408, 415, 420, 421, 425, 
430, 431, 435, 443 


GOL ees 4 LAU. mole oe 


1S dogo}: 
1945/7 236% 
35059 379% 
399 G05 
G25 4325 


10); 


TOF 


LO Dis 
Zod; 
376, 
406, 
433, 


16751895 
2525. S195 
BI90 394, 
BA 42.) 
435 


1335 139, 186: 


140593 41505017 2,: 207, 


208, 


2095 


dase 37.) 2405 


259, 3100/93 lq, 8425, 352, 
3915539955421, 440, 442, 


443 


433 

125, 
144, 
17 
186, 
219, 
243, 
291, 
320, 
335, 
372, 
410, 


74, 


SIF SCORN1LOS5 > L045 


L265 9827791285 21395 


150, 
176, 
189, 
226, 
246, 
292, 
323, 
345, 
a720 


151, 152, 169, 
1775 180% 184, 
201, 203, 206, 
phy eee Joh Wades 303298 
285, 286, 290, 
3114439180920, 
329 SF3315 13325 
346, 353, 368, 
390, 400, 401, 


411, 


90. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


De Bes Be itn ea eer nie! aa) bah onl tear Meri a ieee & ees ee ee SS 
a a a a 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
a OR te se ie a ae ae hh a an et A ID ee IR en ee NR 


66. Total Aggressive TS Ge, valk 5, e215 OP 162 186, TO A Ta eg OO Ser OOS 
Programmes Deemed 228, 301, 304, 312, 420, 104, 9925, 42650 22/50 128; 


Inappropriate for -421, 430; 433 TEA et 50); ) slob ate 2 geal ore 
Children by 2S Oye LOO saeL Gms 
Parents 189-2033 29 yale lee 


226602205 23254 coo geo, 
2039) 2D s, 2O0gn LOlgmear ats 
292 13.1, 3185 S215 8523; 
329% 51,1 S305 oO geno. 
353° 3665. 308, «3/05. 5725 
3735 3/852400,)4015 410, 
411, 442 


67. Average Number of 1ASh edo. 55, 156, 159; (eo an els) pemis Uof esp n sake/ RAEA a SMF RS i. 
Programmes Deemed POS. sal6ys 1925 222% 236; 167 f LOD Get Otis 2D leon 
Inappropriate by B04 ToL, DO4, 590, 1595, V2 OSL Oo, wil Ogee Our. 
Parents BICRM4SO saa 75 4G 2425 243 5° 300% 31 Ws 6345), 

400, 401 


68. How Often Parents IORI Os (259. 254, 2385 V359 LAO, L405 bogs toss 


Encourage TV- y405, 249%. 503, 366, 383; L675, E722 005 Bo o0 sy eos 
Watching WOT 4235, 426 416 

1 = Never 

2 = Occasionally 

3 = Often 


77. Number of Reasons Vos 6oOy FOLe £OZ% 103; LAON Laon 1 OO eZ OOS 2 Oli 
for Encouraging LOGS 1255126, 1275128; 28605 62005 290 gnLO4s 29 Ls 
TV-Watching oe SO. 40, £405. 249, SLO GO Ose Cael 

Dodou 24s, S055 570.0505, GTO%, 41, sob Zea 3. iS 
SIOmE4065 (420, 427 


80. "Socialness" of ClO? aL OS ml O4 el 26., 135521645 (165.0. 19 6ee be 
TV Viewing TORIES A WAG IPN RY Bo ets Aalto lo 22850 2 30 LOD LOM REZ O Ce 
TANTS S ALO CVASTA NSE VR ol A S04, B44, 349%. 35255 355. 
436 Sf Obs 438 
eee et SE oe es SS ee a ee 
81. Use of TV as VOD LOS. JOA. 129), 143; 13055 154. ES6nme 159 el oor 
"Background Wee teon 145, 149." SO: VOD, 1O6,, 17,9322 32 
Noise" lOO Loos 2035. 200, 2595-93 095320 -S4Gn ecole 


OWOnees 7) 0103795. 350, 396, 414, 431 
Atel, «425° 427 


Question/item 
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correlated with: Positive 
102. Amount of TV N25 sdb 20's 
Watched by L484 SSS 
Mother 2443 241% 
400, 401, 
103. Number of Aggres- 125, 126, 
sive Programmes W444, 6148 , 
Watched by Mother Pp IR OP oe 
BT B05 
SL 94 CIOL 
869 ,, 6378, 
NO2 LO, 
Wal 5 Fa2S 

441 
104. Total Aggression $20) REZ; 
Watched by Mother ES leo 
(RoW ree SJe ay 
21% 276s 
280%. 3215 
948%, 356); 
LAN, (a2, 
4S, F324 
125. Amount of TV MSOF s ARS 
Watched by Father 253... 305, 
845. Bb05 
126. Number of Rola ees W's) 7a 
Aggressive 249),,, 805i, 
Programmes £95,050, 
Watched by Father 890,895, 
127. Total Aggression PSIS 2 ors 
Watched by Father 280. 2a 
350),..3815 


gis 


Questions/items 

Correlations Negative Correlations 

298, pb oop LAS E3438, 160.173 ;4179, 

TSS PP2S5 9 A238 5 LOZ, “POOseR0Sy 237, 235, 

290% J3135 BIOL 5 237, 2867 289" 290, 291, 

G20 4875 442 2927, 293. “298.297. 22905 
SLOA OS ses aoe ook 
510g: ieee one 

W279) LB2 a 14B8 179, 499, 2375. VOUS 298s 

aS CLL aS S15 ;*304 4s 425 

ZAM sp WLA2 eae 

DLO ge Lege VSLO's 

S35) WAL. USGS , 

883 ,,*400,.*401, 

WSL, eb? , Crh, 

WBW .<432 5 440, 

E524, S39 ~ AAS; US ey Se A 9% 1208 1298 , 

St Se MLS ISS: SLORO AS 47RY B52" 355,' 3775 

QLD sp hho gh (24 5 384 

LH Waxy LUO 219% 

11S Ne 4.5) ene fo 

383),, 400. 4015 

HAA, (21. ,. A228, 

441, 442 

1754 BY; 250; 135, 289, 241, 45, 297, 

Ss Os SS, 199., 201, Qa. 4236... e247 5 

BSAS,, 695 ZO2 Ie] oak» large es 
400, 41:5,5,425, 430 

De, ALO ss 230% LBS$ tags ,4U99.* 20d 211, 

Dg S54 OL 205 AU226 1734282, 2875 

567 ,<369.,.<38L, B41439199-475%, -430,. 439 

A14,.421,.423 

JAS SASH | SMR 1 139.) ZOU Bis ss ees 

B05), 61, So, 3305 poaes Oo Boo eo oN 

390 400, 415,. 425, 430, 439 


92. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


128. Total Aggression US) eee eo mol CS Z.5'5 170%. 74 RL Se) eh peel Sos 
Watched by Mother 331, 336, 401, 412, 413, 197, 2 DERG SZ 78 230) 
and Father 416, 421, 428 2835 12845) (200200 geo 

DEO ZO9 s LIU sco meee oe 
ER Pebiie ake Pele Ki) 
320/993 2 J a2 90 5 Odd some eles 
443 


129. Activity Level of 150, 133) E41. 4S, 44, 7G ea Ss POO LSl eg ea. 
Viewer INE Shoe d ho) Oe wlio EBRD lis Syn ts foes 1855 MSG S520 71, 200) 
TEST. sola © spel? se (L614. ALGi/:, DOS Rl oe. eo OL EOO Ol 
OG e2U3 pez OW 5, 209 eed Bye 
229 ELS 02305: 23904 ALAA, 
DEO eae S sp {ZNO 'y:| GOD 52 SSH 5 
380, 396, 405, 433, 440, 


442 
130. Introversion- WU eOisyne So Al O4 A 2AO), LAOS GS. Aloe LO. 
Extroversion GT ESO's, 32125-8399 5. OOL,, 2364) 293385 ™ 34.65) 350; 
S855, $596). ce 2. 3525 1394s) BOO ge AOD ee ZO 


435 


133. Physical Aggression 142, 143, 144, 148, 149, UES Wig be ioim NG ee aye Nk 


as Solution to T508 M15 hoe 54 9S 295. 23950242), 94, Ooo, 
Proplemsesugzesteds 9197.5 198. 203, 204, 206, 32 15a 305 OL at OD Lae Oly 
by Viewer 207 EE LOSs 2455 2405 1249), BN ire wlio W AO Si yp SRE). 


DESL) se 139254496 S40, 438 
SIU se, 0, a300 94 OO 5 
595, O70, (AOL, -1420,. 21, 
AZ 2235 4305 431, 441 


13cm Verbal sAperession 142 .91535,,165,. 176,. 77, S755 les O CAL Gomme 1 Oummce. 


as Solution to 1773). AOU 5, O35 AkO4 , 95, 421 aS ORE on 
Problems Sugges- 196,41206,. 207,,220,, 221, 
ted by Viewer DEA Ia DISEASES S Ca he 19 Meo ace 


PAOLA tel 5 2105 \27.9, 
WSOn~e2 Oo 2905) 291.293, 
SIMI .atIL0 8 S29 5+ S30), 
BO eee 0 9040. .1342, 
BA MIO eNOO2 54993, aks IA 5 
350690541507, 308, 369, 
SVOetOs 2s 3735 304, 391, 
OO Sood Os GUL, 416, 
434 


Question/item 
correlated with: 


35% 


50. 


140. 


151. 


Passive Aggression 
as Solution to 
Problems Suggested 
by Viewer 


Indirect Aggression 
as Solution to 
Problems Suggested 
by Viewer 


Constructive 
Solutions to 
Problems Suggested 
by Viewer 


Total Aggressive 
Solutions to 
Problems Suggested 
by Viewer 


Total Use of 
Aggression by 
Viewer 
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Positive 


172, 
280, 
Si dis 
41l, 


148, 
254, 
306 5 


196, 
231. 
D9 Lis 
430, 


149, 
2718, 
309, 


Questions/items 
Correlations Negative 
24.0 3027 55027605 137 $4 138% 
209 eol0,eGd2, 191, 249; 
335900 35h 410, 349,376; 
431,0437,. 443 
DANE 5 NSO so 1375 1385 
ZGl ga 2994 ROU Ds i gee | 
3135642152440 JAS5 eh de 
185; °133., 
221 2255 
2305 2234); 
245),. 240'4 
Zo s42005 
294,298, 
3275, 39285 
335,- 3405 
3675 369), 
388, 400, 
4105. 412; 

LO sg gh 7's 494 , 138.4139), 

wal, n200, 5209 167, L955 

381, 13386, 9388); OV 2225 

407, 417, 418, 207 = 2305: 
401, 408, 

15350065, 1675 La7 5. 2685 

195357196, 204, ZUOS OLD 5 

ZG sei2 5 HLT 

Zbl 54209 5. 20D 

S044 2505 se3b0, 

3455 £340 534) , 

SIA ye) HAS) Ss 

396, 408 

LD yale 5. 64 154, 160, 

1f5, G0, k84, 

1.95, mkO7 5 (200; 

204s. 205 5 206, 

PLG y G22 5. F222 5 

236 yn 1246 5 G27 5 

B20 9 aac swat 5 

SOL ued] 5 DD 5 

BIOS SIs. ous 

3365) 390;) 392, 

403, 430, 435 


93% 


Correlations 


148, 
241, 
379.5 


144, 
ea 
180, 
200, 
ein 
235, 
249, 
289, 
aL 
330, 
346, 
a7) 
402, 
422, 


AS lhy 
L9G 
ZOOL 
Ae eye 
430 


PTs 
oy 


168, 


168, 
VAS bee 
381, 


145, 
LD 
253.5 
208, 
226), 
2385 
2525 
2905 
S155 
Boe 
SYA 
BTSs 
403, 
435, 


156 ; 
206, 
244, 
350, 


181, 
435, 


292 


185, 
314, 
385 


146, 
176, 
184, 
218, 
227, 
243, 
280, 
291, 
319, 
sue 
354, 
387, 
407, 
438 


161, 
209, 
282, 
380, 


185, 
438 


94. 
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Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
sis 5 ig i ale et a Se ek ey Se ee ee ee er a ee ee 
166. Overall Positive Oy ee Lose 204s 2075 245", VS e222 524, Ooo ele) 
Emotions of DOV RSO GLE O36 tos SOO 5 
Viewer SaOee Siete O06 305 


BOO i247 O14 00] 4UL, 
402... 403,-406,: 411.431, 
432% 43355. 435), 1438 


167. Overall Negative ty see o leo oy 195s LI, 1685 240%, 529250296 
Emotions of Oa LO De LOG. 20d se 2G s 
Viewer Zeer Lae 2 LO eZ ads 


LIDS LA Oye LOLs 202s S04, 
BUDs 300. obs. 3225, S275 
B28 5 1990 59541, 34455347; 
SH OO os IDO \5 eID he 
SOD eee o1Os 310, O95 
DOF OO Ue O I 90 25 OO Ds 
B96, 04000 402,. 4035 405, 
403, 4L1 416, 421° 423, 
427, 428, 432, 438 


172. Positive Parent TO PeetOOy 1200782235) 203, LOL 25 eo eo On eos 
Relationship POSES) $0 25050 20)'3 2005 282) S04, es Unc a Oye AZO, 
DOS MEL Ia eee oT e290 SLO, W266 452, 0434S sta 305 
EAI 2A woos 1559510500: 438 
367),. 382, 380,387, 353, 
394; 4065-410, 411,413, 


416 
182. Seen Physical HOS eo et Loos, LOO.) 200, ZO 209 cae La weedeat eae 
Aggression in LOW MeL seo, LS S2 esos ZA Ae 23 Dez Oe een 
Real Life Boosh 4) noo 2 5) 599) 40D; Sit 5405) 3715 ele: 
421, 430 


183. Seen Verbal Aggres- 185, 186, 199, 208, 221, 187, 192, 201, 209, 211, 
sion in Real Life DCO ery aby 205, «915, 275.978.1289 aden 
D0 205.9206.) 2885) 289, 313, 421 
DO) #302 .4°306,' 315, 320, 
B20 W308) 305 397, 308), 
BAO 6381 09532 1 393, 334, 
335, 346, 355, 367, 373, 
Bb S704 979, 384,'337, 
388, 399, 402, 403, 410, 
411, 430 


95. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
184. Seen Passive 135% fal 9SGLA99R0O2Z005 2025 187392443 292373574 
Aggression in 2ZUGRE2 0725208352108. 2135 
Real Life ZLOGOZLICR ZILA 22280 224, 


22ORUC2ISE COIL LOes P2458, 
ZOUGOL/ ORMO0, 0 25340286, 
ZIUEVZIOS Cols | B2Z030 3224 
3255802/589205 0030580355 
3429064360592, 9353, 00544 
36.75 13609; (07/4 55865 0867/5 
SOOeE COLE 89 255510, 54115 


428 
185. Seen Indirect 15006491. 81928 200, 207, 214, 28922278) 62825 282 
Aggression in 208 Pe 22) GeZ 235022450, 2268 
Real Life 2213 (2BDkULO0s. UZ0as- 204% 


ZODGLLOOs ZOCOR ALOIS 1293s 
2948 ho? SRB029R80650 8205 
CP a ray wad | odo hy SMe Op tas pep be 
O32580505, 80413 88535 (361; 
36.7 3,s085 os 3500005 638.76 
SIDS 1392 5.4999.) 54075. C4105 
GLE, A135) 422, 42398432 


194. Overall Attrac- 195782063 AZTSRC28907 3045 223, 232; 723858378; 384; 
tiveness of 3145 8855 9840+. boDZzyeoDSS 386 
Criminal 390, 407 
Activities 
206. Overall Attrac- ZOLSEZLO Ahold site 2 pel O4s 421 
tiveness of Real 236 Fe2 39 eso eee 46 Me2495 
Life Aggression 28554290 F829 5 89296 50829; 


332 WEd4O (99345 Pi3465° 0347, 
SHO 2h O feo. pel eos 
Boag 0 Da O.0 O505,. O'S 
STL 5) DULG Or, BOD EsOOs 
390, 399, 400, 401, 404, 
Lay abe ta AST 


207. Amount of Pretend ZU eee Ue ays UEC, olay 230 22. LO 
Victimization 220, 2235 220s eee, 2205 
Leds SOs awe 5 2005) 200% 
2EOs 2 5) steal 5 O's 
299, dU), 302, 3095. 304, 


96. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


207; Amountsoft Pretends{ 306573073085" 310,513; 
Victimization 320512090 5285652950330), 
(cont'd) 3325 S9ke S4L5N 94532 3465 

SO7GRS49m SOU, e238 308s 
S545GS5 9G oy 529005) 366; 
36/5 6066003 /0525/2,53/3; 
31658 Dol 3025200459900 
3905659.,6 39255599, 3905 
A025 PAO 3g alL LS a1 Zayas 5 
4165) 422094275 4325436 


208. Amount of PALO PRESS PAUSE ParPAU ley wfavl lec 239 -R2O Lee OoZk 
Sensitization LOS MLL I LLOSE CLT SY ZOU 
ZIAGELOOREZAL GEL 4 ge 2 2% 
27 O¢m2 COg ee 9129556 3115 
312531356520, 892.16 75285 
330K 33251084059 341 53485 
3512 35 168 0095-00015 8575/5 
BT Tem 19 woo Lge oO2s 6904s 
JOG sm 0) eles S05, 402, 
4O3t e071 5m4L 05412564139 


414, 416 
225. Social Motives 226 ee toh 238 243245601 228, 308903097 25130 415) 
for Watching TV 247, 249, 283, 286, 287, 425, 431 


2929 Oat 5007 23025. 99065 
SLSeM ZO. S25, 920, 328), 
Syl SISO, CISVaN PSC ESCM e 
S40 ese O45. S405 347, 
SAS S49 OOO WOOL 352, 
SIO sO IA soe ID0.g O05 
SOOsma SONI SOSS 2I09s) O72 5 
SISO D051 2525005) 2045 
SO es Olige 39) We oe 39.2 
399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 
410, 411 


226% 


230% 


240. 


276. 


Question/item 
correlated with: 


Nonsocial motives 
for Watching TV 


Use of Books as 
Sources for 
Information 


Use Of aLVeas 
Source for 
Information 


Number of Friends 
of Viewer 


Sexual stereo- 
typing: Females 
are "Smarter" 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


Positive 


230, 
246, 
276, 
2898 
306, 
312s 
oars 
3325 
341, 
347, 
354, 
368, 
STB 
3815 
3575 
5995 
410, 
434 


oni ip 
ee OF 
Sgoe 


249, 
287); 
306, 
Sa 
396.5 
Syl’ 
Byores 


25; 
320; 
3651.5 
39s 


2 ls 
20238 
30a 
Sas 
346, 
369, 
402, 


2315 
241 
272s 
290, 
oRRUR 
320), 
3285 
3335 
342, 
349, 
322.5 
3695 
SHG), 
383, 
388, 
400, 
ro i 


S205 
367% 
407 


Z tiles 
294, 
532; 
340, 
Bhs 
380, 
399; 


288, 
S255 
31S 
394, 


2185 
283, 
5035 
Sle 
348, 
3705 
406, 


Correlations 


2326 
249, 
284, 
9 das) 
a Es Ip 
Bley 
3295 
3335 
343, 
a5 1s 
3s 
310% 
SAL 
384, 
SICK 
401, 
413, 


S245 
S635 


pap fee 
302); 
Ios 
349, 
366, 
58h 
401, 


ih he 
330, 
BEES 
Sheet 


pag hee 
284, 
304, 
yao 
SDs 
371, 
410, 


234, 


238% 
2598 
260 § 
502, 
3185 
326, 
5315 
340, 
346, 
Beer, 
367, 


97. 


Questions/items 


Negative Correlations 


228) 
425, 


244, 
378, 
427, 


SLAs 


30853095) 3035 415, 
431 


COU E30, Loo, 2/0 
LO atin gi PO yg La 
S006 3025 g40ile. AZ 


407 


2h 5ige 302% «3084 312. 
405, 408, 419, 425, 
428, 435, 438 


389 


98. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


ee ee ee eee eee ee SS ee 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
277. Sexual Stereo- DU Os2 19.2200 y -20l ee coe, 376,,.420 
typing: Females ZEOwe2Oo e209 ls S00 g. S07 5 
are "More See 2 Se O54 O58 ds 
Exciting" B6onmroOon 09 tS Us. Oi) Ls 


Share Shop eee SoS Sie SR” BoM 
406, 410, 412, 413, 414, 
417, 426, 438 


278. Sexual stereo- PEI a Nal News o'd Wai to PA FAS A I ZS)... LOSee 2 IOP OOU sO LOS 
typing: Females BON 303... 307, 344. ~371 CVA we ysein SPI RAT SYA. Lowe 
Hurt More People 3351s 3538, SOU SIO Los 
BS4636.7 289590, 99350599. 
401, 403 
280. Sexual stereo- LOU meLOe NI LOOs tlO0, 2900's SARS a OMe eo When Shon hy dials 
typing: Females ZO 1S Se7 9 Si 509 5,507; eae, 436 
Help More People 325099 31,093 59, 8046;5" 348, 


DO aero Dien 50D 300.5, 309s 
OF 25m) S00 ye 42, 405, 


4125 416 
281. Sexual Stereo- 2524-50 14~3035~-304..-307-5 Zone 2 Oe oO tee 2 eee oe 
typing: Females BLO Sol oa aso O0 e569. 37 1, S215: 23 OL eo ao O hope ol fey 
Get Hurt More BIZ, 406 399 
282. Sexual Stereo- BOS emo0 4301, 51551505, Zoom LOUs 2O0s. 2Ors OOS 
typing: Females BOO OG 7 O gS dbs. SO h2:5 291) 31.9; 925;5 Go2oy rool. 
Make More Mistakes 2ODe Le OT 35461 (SS 9eE 50 len COL woos 


306. Positive Feelings S28 ,MO2 95a 54.508 30 4 O40). SK WAR ESTA. Shell 


While Watching BE 9 Slale mS he Ley 6 to W derma (ool 
Favourite SEO MOO Ns 057 35 OOzs O04, 
Programme SON 6 Oo 25 OO AOL 


SOLO. ail ats.) 420 


307. Negative Feelings OTe ZU Oe eS Us OOS 314 
While Watching SOARES tO. 2506s 357 O. 
Favourite -rogramme Sil. 5) 2. 079, 391. 392, 

. SA eo 6 Vaey eiiiey? 


Question/item 
correlated with: 


310. 


oid. 


512% 


SS 


314. 


330%. 


336. 


TV Solutions to 
Problems: Physical 
Aggression 


TV Solutions to 
Problems: Verbal 
Aggression 


LV  SOMiislonsu co 
Problems: Passive 
Aggression 


TV Solutions to 
Problems: Indirect 
Aggression 


TV Solutions to 
Problems: 
Constructive 


Perception of 
Aggressive 
Characteristics 
in TV Characters 


Total Perception 
of Crime on TV 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


Positive 


Gls 


320; 
342, 
353, 


DLS, 
S29 
32)" 
Boz) 
OL 
387, 
403, 
414, 


343, 


360, 
421, 


Seale 
431 


5325 
Stes 
Series 
368, 
DIDS 
386, 
Wa 
400, 
433, 


342i 
368, 
401, 


Questions/items 
Correlations Negative 
B24 Ito S2 yet O0Ny SL3SSMSLe 
3434095494" 0340), 334, SSR, 
B45) 3675-384, 

CLEATS VA ey aie 3A B IB), 

S30 331 +332, 420042 

SLO RMS? 9543, 

BD 3 es0 0 ROOTS 

Stolk IA mee Tot Wade to joe 

SOS. uo oO 

LO POG eee 4 de? 

41.65 47 t434 

33] 0404 5 1420, S16. uO. 

S74 193.1 81,993 19% 1D h i OLS 

430%.431 2355. 50s 
400, 410, 

DOD Reh eID 5 5155. S16; 
soe Pat Gs 
398. 410, 

BIC Fae et Ps too 421 

SOOO AO gh O4e/ i, 

Dn) *O Otis) 300, 

BOD Sib so 1:25) 

le) 93 (Ol 381s, 

88751388, 390; 

995 5239... 598, 

402, 403, 410, 

438 

CLAS ees ie VA 8 365.5. 206 

Bie paged dlse 

GLOS 41 25413 


99. 


Correlations 


SISSTOL6 S215 
356420, 437 


SLATS ye SEG , 
430, 431 


BP wee 1) 


3205 30as oOo» 
Tis Bees os mn a a 
435 


DLT Soke, aes 
BAGS 23504. als 
411 


100. 


Table 3: (cont'd) 


Pe ae ees FS hie lee Reade Ord, en or eg OG Ee eae ere ee ES SS greene ae 
ESSE TE TEE SE ETD TEE DE Fe a ee I EE EE I OL AE I Ae A 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
339. Perception of 36 Jee e009, 270 O.L 385i, 386d 25 
Consequences 385R093955 416 
for Criminals 
on TV 


340. Perception that B51 e56GaeeS 7059362518635 38.1 4 bisa 
Criminals Like BOS PSO A rOOS. 63925540), 
Jaa: AO2Z oe GUPS5408 ral ZY 428); 
434 


342. Viewer Prefers 34RD 40s 4s) B49 5nB 0, G20M A2507 430 4S1e 2 4355 
"Fast" 31ers Le ro Os 
Programmes 368.) 069. 03/255 30.5982, 
30456560, 390, 397, 241k 


344. Perception of SAORI G Te O4O SSO OSe OD sy Ma Woe HOS 
Rehabilitation 306. B09 3745). 3755) 570% 
of Criminals Sol poo ee OO ww 408.) 41357 
A227428 
354. Violent Behav- 550m 3055. sOony S09 370% 420 
iour SD ep Oe 13 Lei oT oa BOO, 


3S 2a IO OA e001 35 fy (388), 
DOO SIs POU es OTOL OO. 
401, 402, 403, 411, 413, 


AVA Aze2 
356.) (Prosocial SAO Delo OS 5a 509 ,uto 71 AVS 425 
Behaviours SYS SW 4 SW hoy.) SWAs Stel lye 
Enjoyed on TV BioPee. Shore ln Posey ts mee he Oe ee he Ue 
39ers Oley 40250 4035) 4 Vile 
A 3159438 
357. Number of 3GD50 3005 37 Zot Olen woo Ls 
Things on TV 392,393, 397, 398, 416, 
Which Frighten On S OR MEISE 
Viewers 
363. Viewers Watch BOOK 5004 309, 3125 370 425 
Frightening SHO ME 3 OnMeS oy SOO 5 «O07 5 
Contents 3685591), 592, 393, 396, 


ZO2 5 403.. G12, 413, 416, 
417 


LO. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 
Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
365. Number of Ways to 366,068 50369,4 371,4372, 413 GS 
Avoid Frightening B04 9 Ls 392, 45917 5. BOS, 
Contents Wa OSL aes 430), 2 3G 
368. Viewer Likes OOo es On ily 3125 3135 415; 425 
Being Scared Si daieae Pet LANs tel OA ob Es io me to FA 
BGO 90s a9 3925 955 
ZOOM 0159 402 405.4408, 
AI Ae Ad a, 23 
426, 434 
3/2. Number of chmottons ~ 3/95. O70, 73/0. 23795) 561, 4 3), 4335. 436 
of Viewer While BEZ 6 Ona DO) 6.500) se Oo, 
Watching TV 390; 391,802, ,397,.398, 
403. S045, 400,412, 413, 
G19, 422, 434 
373. Viewer Talks 38) 4686254 005;64.004,4.006,; 
with Friends 3975,008, ,990, 3944 ,399; 
About TV Contents 400, 401, 402, 403, 410, 
Gil e234 6 Oo 
379. Viewer Negative BSL, ~DOos .9925 40995 4398, 410 
Self-evaluations 422; 437 
386. Ability to Guess 2675 05, 0905399, 402, 430, 431 
Next Events on 403, 410, 40D, 423, .428, 
Programmes 437 
387. Recalling Past S90 Geol. 2399, 400, “401; 
Transgressions B02, 4032404... °410, 411. 
GIS Oy 422. aes 
388. Preference for AOZ, AGS, 405, AUG, Aca, 
Loud Volume 412, 48S, .418, 423, .434 
390. Blaming TV B05, S905. 402.) 405, 404, 415, 425, 434 
407 5* 40, 437 
391. Dreams About TV 392, 3393397, 396, 404, HOT, 424, 415 


Contents 


406, 410, 411, 420, 421, 


430 


102. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


SS a 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


ec a 


392. Nightmares about 895 52396; 597 293905, 100, 437 
TV Contents 420% 12 30 


Dee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


393. Viewer Believes 394) 399.7 59:75 598 415, 4255643) 
Watches Too f 
Much TV 


395. Viewer Believes 396, 2393, 4168, (426, £436 415 
Learns Things 
on TV That 
Should Not 


400. - Crime/Crime 401,402, .403, .405,. 406, 
Adventure: How GVO; Pelt as, 4 430',4.438 
Often Watch 


401. C/CA: How Much 402-408; /408, 40, .420, 415, 4173"456 
Liked BDV SHOe., p toy halo, a 450, 
“30, gaoe 
4025 G/GA: Victims B05 -405., 406, GO ds, 40% 
Perceived Gi ee? AUS. Ah), S420) 
WHO ey U4o2s 4505, LOD, 
438 
403. C/GAY Physical 405, 406, 407, 408, 410, 404 
Violence DI oe ae Os 423. 


ASO. (aos. (4355 430 


404. C/CA: Psyhcolo- 414 420, 431 
gical Violence 


a Aaa aa a a 


405... (C/iGAsuLacks of GOGH Ome GO), Ae, tele 421 
Understanding AU5re La On aelat, aGicos 420", 
IRS ION GA SWAN ASS ye UCU Iie toe 
LAO eu Ol ae 4 oo 


406. C/CA: Emotional 434 407, 408 
Motives 


Personal 
Motives 


438 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


OSs 


Question/item Questions /items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
407. C/GAs. Personal 4145 416. 418.0 °427/4°433., 408 
Motives 435,435 
408. C/GA: Aceident— “423 ,65425 5:°428 ,©°432,°°-433, 
al GS Ns mat 5X6) 
410. Situation rn 2k Palas 4 Oya A Dienst 
Comedies: 
How Often 
Watched 
ALT. *Siteom: How 3, $422 425. 86428 30430 415 
Much Liked 
ai2. Sttcom: Victims 84035, 4140 415,416) 417, 
Perceived 418, 422, 423;, 426,428, 
B32.) 439, 454, 4355, 4396 
413. Sitcoms: 415), NG, dey ok OY A275. 430 
Physical 426 
Violence 
414. Sitcoms: Psy- AS sec NO pastel Toe Oates 421 
chological 434 
Violence 
415%" Sitcoms: Lack 416, 7417 , Fao, e425, 420, 421 
of Under- U6 YaTe aN Se 
standing 
INGOs,  Salie@ons© 418. 423 
Emotional 
Motives 
S17) >Lecems.: 425 9826, +494 , 455, +437, a20, a2. 


104. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 


eS aT 


ee ga ae 


Question/item Questions/items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
418. Sitcoms: Accidental BS 2 8435's C438 421 


4207 chtidren s Programmes: 421, 422, 42377428. 430, 


How Often Watched AS ee 2. MOO ea), 14550 
421. CP: How Much Liked LDL Se POR ESO 41 
433 


422. CP: Victims Perceived WD oa PALOe) ALO sy 42) 57 Glos 
OS DEO sD 


423. CP: Physical Violence HO ACO AEE | ge A2Oy rho 5 
32 aes of M4355. 430 


424. CP: Psychological 
Violence 


ADD. Gh aCknOer A 6, 42), 428, 435 
Understanding 


426. CP: Emotional Motives HSDg ttl, ASS 


427. CP: Personal Motives 43525 ‘43>, 4,30 


428. CP: Accidental 6525 shi35. 8435, 438 

430. Drama: How Often Bolen EOS aos, 450 
Watched 

431. D: How Much Liked HO 22643300438 


432. D: Victims Perceived 45 3, Hoe, 439, 456, 438 


433. D: Physical Violence Mn “4505. 43), 436 434 


—————_— eee esses 


434. D: Psychological 437 
Violence 


105. 


Table 3 (cont'd) 
Question/item Questions /items 
correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


435. D: Emotional Motives 4369 143757438 
436. D: Personal Motives 438 


43) se) eNceldental 438 


O64 oni Ficant" refers to p < .05, using the Pearson Correlation 
Coefficient (N = 308). The following item numbers were not correlated with 
other items because: (a) they were components of items, i.e., repetitious; 
or (b) the correlations would be uninterpretable: 43-64, 82-101, 105-124, 
251-274, 309, 316, 337-338, 343, 358-364, 374, 389, 394, 439-443. 


Continued from p. 85. 106. 
with the variable in the far left-hand column of the table. 

The availability of all significant correlations among the selected 
variables listed in Table 3 enables the reader to examine each relationship 
in which s/he has interest - even relationships not discussed elsewhere 
in this project (e.g., Introduction, Discussion). To illustrate: if one 
had a "pet" hunch about the relationship between two variables, one can go 
to Tables 2 and 3 and test the hypothesis, e.g., if one had the hypothesis 
that "Parents encourage TV watching to keep younger children quiet more 
than older children": one would look up that variable ("Reasons for encoura- 
gine") in Table 2 and determine the item number (number 69 in parentheses), 
and then look to see if number 69 occurred in Table 3 in either the "Posi- 
tive" or "Negative Correlation" columns for item number 4 ("Age of viewer"); 
and indeed, it does occur under the "Negative Correlation" heading -- which 
indicates that as the age of children increases, the use of this reason 
for encouragement of TV-watching decreases. 

Phase II. The descriptive data for viewers participating in Phase II, 
"TV Reactions" to actual programmes, are presented in Table 4 (pages 107-114). 
As in Table 2, the numbers in parentheses at the extreme right indicate 
the item numbers which were subsequently analyzed. 

Table 5 (pages 115-117 ) presents the items which produced significant 
differences (p < .05) among the children watching Crime, Drama and Situation 
Comedies. The group averages for each item and the p values are also pre- 
sented. These differences were initially tested using analyses of variance; 
and when overall significant F's were found, the followup tests for differ- 
ences among the groups was performed using the Student Neuman-Keuls pro- 
cedure. Included in Table 5 are also items which produced differences 
approaching significance (.10 > p > .05) in the analyses of variance. 


Table 6 (pages 118-119) presents the items, p-values and group averages 


Continued on p. 120 


Descriptive Data for Viewers Giving Responses in Phase II 


Tables 4 


("TV Reactions") for Each Type of Programme 


Question/item 


Before programme: 


After presentation of programme: 
c 
ih 


ate 


Happy 
Little Happy 


Little Sad 
Sad 


Tired 
Little Tired 
Not Tired 


Excited 
Little Excited 
Not Excited 


How do you feel? 


oBrRARAaA 


Have you seen this programme before? 


No 
Yes 


Did the programme: 


Make 


you laugh? 
No 
Yes-little 
Yes-lot 


Scare you? 


Make 


Make 


No 
Yes-little 
Yes-lot 


you feel tired? 
No 

Yes-little 
Yes-lot 


you feel sad? 
No 
Yes-little 
Yes-lot 


62 
38 


eh jer (fap ls) 


58 


Percentages 


71 
29 


BOQctHN 


“OP BAO 


42 
58 


Orr rc 


33 
58 


IMO 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


108. 
Table 4 (cont'd) 


( D SC CA Cn 
Nee 4 el ee ey ee ie he | velar is? ea eA ee ges 
Question/item Percentages 
Excite you? 
No 29 Sis) 38 2 42 (10) 
Yes-little 29 58 38 50 50 
Yes-lot 42 8 2S, 25 0 
Make you feel angry? 
No 92 88 83 91 92 (11) 
Yes-little 4 12 ie? 0 0) 
Yes-lot 4 0 4 0 0 
Make you feel happy? 
No 37 29 3¥3) 25 IL7/ (12) 
Yes-little 46 58 38 67 US 
Yes-lot 17 lh. 29 8 0 
Surprise you? 
No 62 67 42 50 50 (13) 
Yes-little as 29 42 50 25 
Yes-lot 4 4 i 7/ 0 17 


verace number of "yeses" to feelings of 
 Patigh,. a happy —& “excited < 
(3 is maximum) i Wears: A Wes) head § pap ihe: (14) 


*Average number of "yeses'' to feelings of 
"scared" & "angry": 


(2 is maximum) a2 me Ae) sz 30 (15) 
Does this make you think about something? 
No 71 79 62 (is) 50 (16) 
Yes 29 24 33 2D 42 
Does this really happen? 
No Zo 50 50 ibs) ie. (17) 
Yes a1 46 46 17 8 


4. Would you like to see this programme again? 
No 46 54 7A 50 33 (18) 
Yes 54 42 fs) 50 58 


*Average number of people perceived as 
hurt on programme: 


(4 is maximum) ies U5) LO i Tez (19) 
5. Perceiving the person(s) hurt as: 
* 1 or more 
Smart 58 58 46 58 42 (116) 
Rich 8 8 1 33 7 CLI) 
Strong 54 ips 42 42 50 (118) 
Do anything wrong 71 67 54 67 42 (119) 
Exciting 62 46 42 42 42 (120) 


Happy 38 42 42 58 50 CE24) 


109. 
Table 4 (cont'd) 


C D Sc CA Cn 
Question/item Percentages 
Shows how feels inside 50 62 54 58 42 (122) 
Gentle/kind 67 79 54 58 35 (123) 
Likes people ies) 83 50 67 50 (124) 
Likes to hurt people 33 12 Ly, 58 17 (125) 
Brave 54 rie 50 50 58 (126) 
Would like to meet 58 62 58 50 42 (I2%) 
* Perceiving the person(s) hurt on programme as doing: 

Nothing 8 U7 21 ae z5 (128) 
Being incapacitated, dead 46 eg 0 17 17 (129) 
Showing pain, feelings 25 33 29 42 ZS (130) 
Leaving, running away 17 8 22 8 8 (13%) 
Calling for help 4 0 0 0 0 32) 
Reconciliating, 

negotiating 12 12 4 8 8 (133)) 
Verbally retaliating 0 0 lly) 0 0 (134) 
Physically retaliating 4 4 0 8 0 (135) 

* Perceiving who hurt person on programme: 

Family member 4 17 2D 0 25 (136) 
A friend 29 42 46 42 25 (137) 


Someone in an official 
role (e.g., military, 


police) 25 8 8 5S 0 (138) 
A stranger a3 8 8 Li. 8 (139) 
An act of nature 0 12 0 0 8 (140) 

«Perceiving consequences to assailant on programme 
for hurting person: 

No consequences 42 54 58 50 33 (142) 
Consequences but unknown 8 12 4 0 8 (143) 
Legalistic (e.g., arrest, 

jail) 42 0 0 17 0 (144) 
Physical (e.g., killed, 

hit, shot) ZA 12 0 iy 8 (145) 
Psychological-verbal 

(e.g., scolding) 0 0 8 0 0 (146) 
Psychological-withdrawal 

(e.g., fewer privileges, 

lower status) 0 i 0 0 0 CLOT) 
Psychological-emotional 

(e.g., guilt, remorse) 0 0 0 8 17 (148) 

* Viewer feelings associated with consequences to assailant: 

Happy 42 L7 4 DPS 8 (149) 
Excited 25 8 4 8 Lh (150) 
Afraid 8 4 0 0 0 C151) 
Tired 17 0 0 0 0 CUS2) 
Angry 4 0 4 0 0 (i532) 
Surprised ie] 4 4 8 8 (154) 
Sad 4 0 4 0 0 Cla) 


*Average number of "yeses" to feelings of 
"happy" and "excited" combined: 
(2 is maximum) a Ay ma la <2 “61565 


1 Oe 


Table 4 (cont'd) 


Question/item Percentages 


a en 


*Average number of "yeses" to feelings of 
Watraid'.and angry’: 
(2 is maximum) zd bi 0 2) .0 SON CLS 7) 


6. Believing that police in real-life are: 


Strong 96 100 100 92 92 (158) 
Get hurt 92 100 92 92 100 (159) 
Happy 92 92 88 92 75 (160) 
Smart 96 100 96 100 100 (161) 
Exciting 79 88 88 67 Whe) (162) 
Hurt people 83 58 83 92 83 (163) 
Do some things wrong 67 62 58 42 Ths (164) 
Help people 96 100 100 100 100 (165) 
Believing that criminals in real-life are: 
Strong v/a 96 96 92 100 (166) 
Get hurt 96 96 100 100 92 (167) 
Happy 62 46 42 50 50 ~—- (168) 
Smart 46 67 42 58 58 (169) 
Exciting ial! 62 67 17 50 (170) 
Hurt people 96 96 100 92 100 C171) 
Do some things wrong 96 100 100 100 83 C172) 
Help people jive 8 12 17 8 (173) 


7. Believing that "our city is a pretty dangerous 
place. to: live in.” 21 33 {3 42 33 (174) 


Believing that "most killers get caught by 
the police." 92 96 88 83 83 C175) 


Believing that "being a criminal is sometimes 
exciting." 29 25 42 33 33 (176) 


Believing that "criminals know that they 
hurt people." 96 92 96 83 75 (177) 


Believing that "criminals like being chased by 
the police." 4 4 8 8 25 (178) 


Believing that 'burglars/thieves like 
tosteal.. 83 83 92 100 83 (179) 


Believing that "criminals are afraid of going 
COMI ase 88 88 67 83 83 (180) 


Believing that "most robbers get caught by 
the police." 88 100 92 1D 83 (181) 


Believing that "criminals are afraid of 
the police." 83 79 ra 83 100 (182) 


Table 4 (cont'd) 111. 


C D SC CA Cn 
Question/item Percentages 
ie 1 
*Average criminal sterotype score : 
(9 is maximum) 4.8 5.0 4.8 5 ook 4 9PoCL a3) 


8. Perceptions of why criminals shoot people: 
Emotional motives, e.g., 
like to hurt LZ 17 YZ 8 8 (184) 
Rational motives, e.g., 
keep people from 
calling police 79 79 83 83 4a 


a Perception of crime in Calgary every week: 
Modal number of 


shootings: itn ee 5. 0. 10. (185) 
Modal number of 

robberies: oe 1. 10. 50. 53 (186) 
Modal number of fights: 10. De Ss hy By (187) 


10. Perception of easiest way to get money: 
Rob store 42 8 32 50 17 (188) 
Work 54 92 67 50 7p) 


Perception of easiest way to hurt feelings and make person 
angry: (4 is maximum) ® 


* Hit person 2.0 2.0 Lie 2.2 2 824 E95) 
* Call person names 220 203 Zee ae 254 CL96) 
* Don't talk to person 7 1.6 Led hen 166 [4197 
11. Programme viewer would like to see next: 
Crime/Crime Adventure 25 38 50 17 25 (198) 
Drama 17 LT. 0 0 25 
Situation Comedy 46 29 42 58 42 
Cartoon 8 12 8 25 8 
12. Sensitization 
Being scared "when you go outside 
after dark." fits: 62 75 75 92 (199) 
Wanting to own a real 
gun. 17 igh 29 17 & (200) 
Believing sometimes "there is a burglar trying to 
get into your house." 96 Bs) 88 92 50 (201) 
Wanting to learn karate or 
kung fu. 79 46 83 83 25 (202) 


Parents lock doors when leave 
home. 100 100 96 100 100 (203) 


Table 4 (cont'd) 112. 


Question/item Percentages 


Putting "your bicycle away at night so that someone 
won “tustealy at." 88 92 96 92 67 (204) 


Believing that "your parents should have a gun in case a burglar 
tries to get into your 


house." 25 dy jis) 33 ay, (205) 


Hiding "money so that someone won't 
steal dt.” 79 ual 71 58 67 (206) 


Sometimes thinking ''someone is following 
you." 75 ie TA 58 67 (207) 


Feeling safe "when you see a 
policeman." 83 88 75 100 7hS) (208) 


Parents locking doors before "you go 
to sleep." 100 92 92 92 92 (209) 


Foy : h 
*Total sensitization score : 
(11 is maximum) oF 605 hes} 6.2 Seo C20) 


13. Interest in guns: 


Play with toy guns 88 88 83 92 ¥he} (2EL) 
Have shot real guns 62 42 38 58 25 (212) 
Own a real gun 8 4 12 8 8 (213) 
*Total interest in guns score’: 
(3 is maximum) 1.6 133 3 1.6 Pol CZ 02) 
14. Solutions to violent situations?: 
* Physical aggression sl 70) 3 nL 0 (215) 
* Psychological aggression es) 74 1 0 ey ANS) 
* Nonaggressive intervention l. 2 1.6 iD bah POR W 
* Nonintervention Ks) 10 8 .8 § (18) 
15. If a burglar is breaking into someone's house, is it 
all right for the owner to shoot the 
burglar? 42 ZA 42 Ly) 25 (220) 
16. Aggressive Attitudes/dispositions: Believing that: 
Police should carry guns 100 96 96 100 100 (221) 
All criminals should 
be punished 96 96 92 100 100 (222) 


People should have guns 
in homes to protect 
themselves 58 13) 50 42 50 (223) 


Table 4 (cont'd) 


IE Bs 


C D CA 
Question/item Percentages 
There are just two kinds 
of people: the weak 
and the strong 8 Ly, 33 (224) 
In capital punishment 67 46 83 (225) 
If someone hits a person, 
that person should 
hit. back. 46 38 50 (226) 
If someone hurts a person's 
feelings, he should have 
his feelings hurt back. 33 38 42 (227) 
*Total aggressive attitude Atipaciae 
(21 is maximum) 14.6 13% 14. (228) 
17. Solutions for conflict situations: Suggesting 
(4 is maximum) 
* Physical aggression ik a) A | (229) 
* Psychological aggression 20 a2 3 (230) 
* Cooperation 32 0 oa 2e0 (22) 
* Intervention by others 1 Ags eZ (232) 
* Leave situation, no 
solution .6 bss (233) 
*Total aggressive solutions: 
(4 is maximum) ae (234) 
18. Total pretending score: 
(4 is maximum) Dae i ibe (235) 
19. Use of aggression in the last i: 
* Hitting someone a3 58 67 (236) 
* Yelling , 7) 71> 67 (237) 
* Name calling 29 62 33 (238) 
* Telling how feel inside 25 21 8 (239) 
* Tattling 50 21 42 (240) 
* Hurt feelings 25 50 8 (241) 
*Total aggression score:™ 8.6 8. 8. (242) 
Being victimized in the last eeu: 
* Being hit 38 79 58 (243) 
* Being yelled at 67 75 58 (244) 
* Being called names 50 71 58 (245) 
* Being told how someone 
feels inside 46 25 17/ (246) 
* Being told on 38 25 42 (247) 
* Having feelings hurt 21 29 58 (248) 
*Total victimization score™ 8.9 9. 8.8 (249) 


Dag 


Table 4 (cont'd) 


“crime programmes were "Adam 12, Starsky and Hutch, S.W.A.T., Streets 
of San Francisco"; Drama were "Emergency, The Waltons, Little House on the 
Prairie, Beachcombers"; Situation Comedies were "All in the Family, Excuse 
my French, Laverne and Shirley, Happy Days"; Crime Adventure programmes were 
"Bionic Woman, Six Million Dollar Man"; and Cartoons were "Bugs Bunny/Road 
Runner Show, Flintstones.'' There were 24 viewers per category of Crime, Drama 
and Situation Comedies; 12 viewers per categories of Crime Adventure and 
Cartoons. Any number in this table with a decimal point is not a percentage, 
but an average score. 


OTe the total percentage does not sum to 100%, this is due to some 


children not responding and/or rounding. 


Cc ; ; F 
The number in the extreme left-hand column of table coincides with the 
question number on the "TV Reactions" inventory. 


d i 3 ‘ A 
An * indicates a derived score, one which used more than one item for 
its determination. 


e A F 6 ; 
Percentage of viewers indicates that one or more persons were perceived 
as possessing this characteristic. 


£ ' ne 

Derived by combining answers to seven items. 
enerived score by combining answers in two situations. 
h ‘ an ; 

Derived by combining answers to 11 items. 

i ; ae : 

Derived by combining answers to three items. 

IDerived by combining answers to three situations. 


k ; 43 ; 
Derived by combining answers to seven items. 


D : Gree } 
Percentage of viewers indicating that they had used this behaviour at 
least once in the last week. 


"Derived by combining the appropriate items for aggression or victimization. 


LON 


ie. 


12. 


ates 


16. 


is 


16. 


Tablie) > 


DiS 


Significant® Results in the Comparisons among Children Viewing 
TV Reactions 


Crime, Drama and Situation Comedies, Phase II: 


Question/item Averages 

Crime Drama Sit-Coms 
Did the programme make you laugh? (p = .001) d bese jing lage’ byl Sah segs | 
Was the person who was hurt or had his/her feel- 
ings hurt in the programme, gentle/kind? (p = .011) .9 = 14.3 ate As 
Did the person who was hurt or had his/her feel- 
ings hurt in the programme, like pople? (p = .011) 1.0 = 1.4 ? 6) 
When the person was hurt, did she/he die or was 
incapacitated? (p = .003) 16. > 2 = 0 
When the person was hurt, did she/he verbally 
aggress afterwards? (p = .013) 0 = 0 < az 
Was the assailant who hurt the person a stranger? 
(p= 502) a: 2 af a mal 
Was the person hurt by an act of nature? 
(p = .04) 0 0 ne 
How was the assailant punished - by involvement 
with the legal system? (p = .001) on 0 = 0 
How was the assailant punished - through the 
psychological means of withdrawal (of prestige, 
priviliges, status)? (p = .043) 0 ei | 0 
How viewer felt when assailant punished - 
happy? (p = .003) Ok ye ae = 0 
How viewer felt when assailant punished - 
tired? (p = .002) JD: aa 0 = 0 
How viewer felt when assailant was punished - 
combined happy and excited? (p = .008) Thee Py = ae 
Are criminals in real-life strong? (p = .009) lise eee BiB) = 2.0 
What is the easiest way to get money: rob a 
store or work? (the lower the score, the 
greater the preference for robbing, p = .011) digress Le A Lg, 
What is the easiest way to hurt a person's 
feelings: Hit or call names or don't talk to 
him? (score reflects "hits" as easiest; p = .045) Lae V6 2 ops’ 

CP24S0. 8) 

Would you like to learn karate or kung fu (or 
have already learned)? (p = .007) Pe S dag pea MPS 


Beh 


| he 


19) 


BiG 


Table 5 Ccont.) 


Question/item Averages 
Crime Drama Sit-Coms 


C—O 


If someone hurts a perosn's feelings, should he 


e 

have his feelings hurt back? (p = 043) 126 "BES: YASS 
GiYCy SS ASS) 
Do you ever pretend being hurt, angry, etc. “ 
when you are not really? (p = .036) Page 1 253 
In the last week, how many times have you told . 
someone how you feel inside? (p = .045) ee 13 ibeks) 
Results Approaching erent cancer in the Comparisons among 
Children Viewing Crime, Drama, and Situation Comedies 

Did the programme make you sad? (p = .088) Lal: as Let 
Did the programme surprise you? (p = .089) a ha is 
Was the person, who was hurt or had his/her 
feelings hurt in the programme, strong? (p = .084) oh 1.0 wD 
Was the person, who was hurt or had his/her 
feelings hurt in the programme, brave? (p = .067) .8 1d a6 
How was the assailant punished - physically, 
Cnc. puKLULed suit. shot p/=- 070) ae ri 0 
How viewer felt when assailant was punished - 
surprised? (p = .076) o3 a0) 0 
Viewer reactions to real-life violence - 
physical aggression preference® (p = .054) ail 0 AS) 
Should people have guns in their homes to protect 
themselves? (p = .067) 1.9 eG dts} 
In the last week, how many times have you 
tattled on someone? (p = .063) 123 Pe 1.8 


“"Sienificant" refers to statistically significant differences among the three 


groups of viewers (one group for each kind of programme, i.e., Crime, Drama and 
Situation Comedies) at, at least, the .05 level, i.e., the difference among groups 
is such that it would be expected to occur no more than 5% of the time by chance. 
Thus, p-values will be presented and indicate the probability of the difference 
occurring by chance, e.g., p = .012 indicates that the difference would be 
expected to occur at a chance level 1.2% of the time. When a significant 


Lif. 


Table: 5 cont.) 


difference was obtained among the three groups, follow-up, pairwise comparisons 
were made using the Student Newman-Keuls procedure (using the .05 level of 
significance) to determine which of the groups were significantly different 
from the others. P-values less than .001 are presented as .001. 

The "greater than'' (>) and "less than" (<) signs among the group averages 
indicate the direction of significant differences. Each group contained 24 
viewers, with each group being equated in terms of number of programmes shown 
(4), number of each sex and same-aged children and teenagers. 

There were many results which were meaningful and important by virtue of the 
lack of statistical differences among the three groups; the use of the word 
"significant" will not be used to describe such results, and these are not 
reported in this table. 

The wording of the questions/items may not correspond to the exact wordings 
in the TV Reactions interview; this is done simply to make the questions more 
readable and to shorten for the purposes of this table. 


b ; ; 
Results 2-12 refer to composite scores derived over all persons in the 
programmes being perceived as hurt or their feelings hurt. 


“although the overall analysis of variance for the three groups yielded 
a significant difference, the subsequent follow-up, pairwise comparisons revealed 
no significant differences between each possible pair combination. This 
occasionally occurs and is due to differences in "power" of the statistical 
procedures. 


d : : : F : ; ! ; 7 
The pair combinations of Crime/Situation Comedies and Drama/Situation 
Comedies were not statistically different. 


e , ; P : . : ' 

The pair combinations Crime/Drama and Drama/Situation Comedies were not 
statistically different, but the Crime/Situation Comedies were significantly 
different. 


reseutes which did not reach the .05 level of significance, with the p-value 
being between .05 and .10. These are reported since the number of viewers in each 
group was small, the experimental control was unknown, and the variability among 
viewers considerable. These factors (and others) result in analyses of variance 
being less powerful in detecting "real" differences; therefore, a less stringent 
requirement for significance may be used. 


aN composite score derived from three open-ended questions which were 
scored for physical aggression, psychological aggression, nonaggressive inter- 
vention (e.g., call for help, tell to stop) and nonintervention. This was from 
Question 14. The score reported is for physical aggression as a solution to 
the situation posed, e.g., "If you saw a kid stealing a candy bar, what would 
you do?" 


118. 


Table 6 


Significant Results in the Comparisons among Children Viewing 
Crime Adventure and Cartoons, Phase II: TV Reactions 


ee ee 


Question/item Averages 
Crime-Adv. Cartoons 
1. Did the programme make you tired? (p = .024) bel > eee 
gb Does the person, who was hurt or had his/her feelings 
hurt in the programme, like to hurt people? (p = /036) -6 > ape 


3. Was the assailant who hurt the person acting in an 
Official rode.) e.g. ,..polace, wmilitarys, (p= ;.028) 23 > 0 


4. Do you ever think there is a burgler trying to get into 
your house? (p = .024) 1.9 > 25. 


5. Would you like to learn karate or kung fu (or have 
already learned)? (p = .003) ibaa: > Ave 


6. In the last week, how many times have you told 
someone how you feel inside? (p = .008) Asse < eS6 


7. In the last week, how many times have you hurt 
someone's feelings? (p = .035) LO < 56 


Results Approaching Significance” in the Comparisons among Children 
Viewing Crime Adventure and Cartoons. 


1. Did the programme scare you? (p = .088) 2 At) 
2. Did the programme excite you? (p = .055) ZO 1.4 
34 Was the assailant who hurt the person a family 

member? (p = .090) 0 a3 
4. Are criminals in real-life exciting? (p = .090) iw eS 
5. Do you feel safe when you see a policeman? (p = .069) 250 ins 
6. Have you ever shot a real gun? (p = .055) inte bs 2) 


*"Sionificant refers to statistically significant difference between the two 
groups of viewers (one group for each kind of programme, Crime Adventure and 
Cartoons) at, at least, the .05 level of significance. Each group contained 12 
viewers, with each group being equated in terms of number of programmes shown (2), 
number of each sex and same-aged children and teenagers. 


719: 


Table 6 (cont'd) 


vReeulea 2-3 refer to composite scores derived over all persons in the 
programmes being perceived as hurt or their feelings hurt. 


“Results which did not reach the .05 level of significance, with p-values 
being between .05 and .10. A less stringent requirement for significance is 
particularly useful in the comparisons between viewers of Crime,Adventure and 
Cartoons, since the number of viewers (12/group) is quite small. 


Seek 3 refers to a composite score derived over all persons in the 
programmes being perceived as hurt or their feelings hurt. 


Continued from p. 106 120. 


which resulted in significant differences between children watching Crime 
Adventure and Cartoons; also included were the items which produced dif- 
ferences which approached significance. 

Table 7 (pages 121-149) presents the significant correlations among 
responses to questions/items before and after seeing an actual programme 
(combining all viewers in Phase II). This table is identical in structure 
and usage as Table 3 in Phase I. 

Phase I and Phase II. The significant correlations for selected var- 
iables in Phase I and reactions (effects) to TV programmes in Phase II are 
presented in Table 8 (pages 150-151 ). The structure and usage of this 


table are identical to those of Tables 3 and 7. 


Table 7 


Significant Correlations Among Answers to Selected 


Questions/Items in Phase II: "TV Reactions' 


Question/item 


Degree of feeling "happy" before viewing 
programme, correlated with: 


Ls 


10. 


dibs 


123 


13, 


14. 


Total amount of feeling "happy," "excited" and 
laughing during programme, e.g., Did the programme 
make you laugh, feel happy, feel excited? 


When the person on the programme was hurt, did 
s/he leave or run away? 


Perception of assailant who hurt person on the 
programme as a "stranger." 


Perceiving assailant as receiving consequences 
but not knowing how. 


Believing that police in real-life do things 
wrong. 


Believing that being a criminal is sometimes 
nexciting.. 


Believing that criminals are afraid of going to 
jail. 


Criminal stereotype a) 


Being scared "when you go outside alone after 
darks") 


Wanting "to learn karate or kung fu (or 
already learned) ." 


Believing "sometimes someone is following you." 


Suggesting psychologically aggressive solutions 
for conflict situations. 


Believing that "police should carry guns." 


Use of tattling aggression "in the last week." 


1 


i had UA 


Correlation 


+2215. (CD 


+.178 (p 


+.221..(p 


+4353. (p 


+115 tp 


LO ACD 


4 LES ACD 


+.200 (p 


-.191 (p 


+.236 (p 


-.208 (p 


+.279 (p 
= 35 leatp 


-.200 (p 


.003) 


042) 


<O25)) 


.001) 


044) 


.049) 


~033) 


<027) 


O31) 


.010) 


-021) 


.003) 
.001) 


.028) 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


Mae 


Pe aS EAE ee a i ee PES Ba a tt ert See Rk es al i a Re ea ES 


Question/item Correlation 
B. Degree of "feeling excited" before viewing 
programme, correlated with: 
1. Degree of feeling "happy" and "excited" and 
laughing during programme. .240 (p = .009) 
2. Total amount of feeling "scared" and "angry" 
during programme .& 278 "Go = 2086) 
3. Perception that person hurt on programme was 
rexclLting. .187 (p = .034) 
4. When person on the programme was hurt, did 
s/he show feelings, e.g., pain, anger? .179 (p = .040) 
5. Believing that police in real-life are 
VSmare a pis (Go) Sees tA) 
6. Mexciting.— $229 "(pe = 003) 
7. Believing that criminals in real-life "do 
things wrong." -175 (p = .044) 
8. How many shootings are there every week here 
in Calgary? ely Ua (pe=) 048) 
9. Being "scared when you go outside alone after 
dark... -194 (p = .029) 
10. Believing sometimes "there is a burgler trying 
to get into your house." -283 (p = .003) 
11. Believing that sometimes "someone is following 
you." oli 4e (pei. 04) 
12. Feeling "safe when you see a policeman." (323eCpr =. 002) 
13% ‘Total’ sensitization geezer 72007 (0"= .002) 
14. Employing nonaggressive intervention strategies 
in violent situations. -304 (p = .001) 
15. Nonintervention in violent situations 330 (p = .001) 
16. Use of name-calling aggression "in the last 
week." 7LIL (pe=) 048) 
17. Use of tattling aggression "in the last week." -319 (p = .001) 


Table’ /* (cont'd) 


Question/item 
Degree of feeling "happy" and "excited" and 
laughing during programme’, correlated with: 


1. Perceiving person hurt on programme as 
"incapacitated or dead." 


2. Perceiving that when the person on the programme 
was hurt, s/he physically retaliated, e.g., hit 
shoot? 

3. Believing that police in real-life are "strong." 

4, "exciting." 

5s "help people." 


6. Believing that criminals in real-life are "strong." 


7. Being scared "when you go outside alone after 
dark." 


8. Believing sometimes "there is a burgler trying 
to get into your house." 


9. Believing that "your parents should have a gun in 
case a burgler tries to get into your house." 


10. Hiding "money so that someone won't steal it." 


11. Believing that "sometimes someone is following 
you." 


12. Feeling "safe when you see a policeman." 
ae A i 
13. Total sensitization score . 


14. Employing physical aggression in violent 
situations. 


15. Employing psychological aggression in violent 
situations.© 


16. Use of yelling aggression "in the last week." 


17. Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) 
“in the last week." 


123. 


Correlation 
-.185 (p = .035) 
-.176 (p = .043) 

-210 (p = .020) 

-173 (p = .044) 

.208 (p = .021) 

197 (p =).027) 

-405 (p = .001) 

.170 (p = .049) 

©1907" (p ="2032) 

s19Re tp =*2027) 

174 (p = .045) 

209. <p. © s023) 
+.239 (p = .010) 

Fta7T Cp = 042) 
-.185 (p = .036) 

-193 (p = .030) 
-.189 (p = .033) 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


124. 


Question/item Correlation 
Degree of feeling "scared" and "angry" during 
programme correlated with: 
1. Number of Peon te perceived as hurt on the 
programme. .169 (p = .050) 
2. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as "rich." -.177 (p = .042) 
Sh MStronca. 2545 (0R= © oOL1) 
Aes "doing something wrong." ~25.h¢¢pa=: 006) 
Gye Vexcibing «. -246 (p = .008) 
6. "sentle/kind." .268 (p = .004) 
Tes "liking people." .180 (p = .040) 
8. Perceiving that when the person on programme was 
hurt, s/he physically retaliated. +.211-(pi= .019) 
9. Perceiving that someone in an official role 
(e.g., police, military) hurt person(s) on the 
programme. 203 (pe= 9.024) 
10. Believing that police in real-life are "exciting." .170 (p = .049) 
11. Believing that criminals in real-life are 
“exciting. " .260 (p = .005) 
12. Believing that "our city is a pretty dangerous 
place to live-in.” ls) epee OZ) 
13. Believing that "criminals are afraid of going 
tomjad le -70 (p = .049) 
14. How many shootings are there every week here in 
Calgary? +2 h2e (pam . 019) 
15. How many fights are there every week here 
in Calgary? +21 Jetpe=) 017) 
16. What is the easiest way to hurt a person's 
feelings and make him/her angry? Hit, Call 
names or Don't talk (score reflects name- 
calling). tO gpa. O21) 


Lig 


18. 


19. 


20% 


Jade 


Z2ys 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item 

Putting "your bicycle at night so that 
someone won't steal it." 
Believing that "your parents should have a gun 
in case a burgler tries to get into your 
house." 

° 6 6 o e 
Nonintervention in violent situations . 
Believing in capital punishment. 


Use of yelling aggression "in the last week." 


Having someone confide in viewer (tell 
feelings) "in the last week." 


Degree to which viewer would like to meet the 
person(s) perceived as hurt on programme 
correlated with: 


ie 


Uh. 


2. 


Number of pepnis perceived as hurt on the 
programme. 


Perceiving the person(s) hurt on programme 
ade “smatntin: 


Mseonge:o 

"does something wrong." 
"exciting." 

"happy." 

"shows how feels inside." 
"sentle/kind." 

"likes people." 

"likes to hurt people." 
SDT AVE ws 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 
doing nothing. 


125. 


Correlation 
~ L193" "CD .041) 
Ay aay Gs: 019) 
.-180 (p 039) 
Zhe Cp 009) 
SLLL. -048) 
LOAD -041) 
29 Cp .001) 
<D0LACp .001) 
a DEAL Go) .001) 
43324) .001) 
360 (p .001) 
-429 (p .001) 
405 (p = .001) 
.380 (p 001) 
-456 (p 001) 
£352 40D .001) 
-461 (p -001) 
»296 (p .002) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


SS SES 
SSS eae es ap a 


Question/item Correlation 


13. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 


showing feelings, e.g., pain, anger. +.383 (p = .001) 
14. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme 

attempting to discuss, reconcile, negotiate. +5312, Cpe= O01) 
15. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme 

verbally retaliating, e.g., yell, call names. +.188 (p = .033) 
16. Perceiving the assailant who hurt person as a 

friend. +, 04 1p, = 2001) 
17. Perceiving no consequences to assailant for 

hurting person(s) on programme. 2d) py = .003) 
18. Perceiving the assailant as receiving 

consequences but not knowing how. -241 (p = .009) 
19. Believing that criminals in real-life are "smart." 234) (p=. .0Lb) 
20. exoiting.\ -240 (p = .009) 
21. Believing that "most killers get caught by the 

police." Lae (pe = 2045) 
22. Believing that "criminals are afraid of going to 

jail." .171 (p = .048) 
23. Being "scared when you go outside alone after dark." .194 (p = .029) 
24. Not knowing how to solve conflict situations.+ ~20U.(pe= 025) 
25. Degree to which viewer felt "happy" and "excited" 

when assailant received consequences. J +335. (p = 2001) 
26. Degree to which viewer felt "afraid" and "sad" 

when assailant received consequences. / +.182 (p = .038) 
27. What is the easiest way to hurt a person's feelings 

and make him/her angry? Hit, Call names or Don't 

talk? (Score reflects viewer's use of name- 

calling.) tee (p = 2019) 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item 


Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) 
hurt on programme as showing feelings 
correlated with: 
1. Number of a tas perceived as hurt on 
programme. 
2. Perceiving the person(s) on programme as 
“smarts: 
Bt Mstrones' 
ime "does something wrong." 
By Vexcitings 
Oi: "happy." 
18 "shows how feels inside." 
8. "sentle/kind." 
9. "likes people." 
10. "likes to hurt people." 
Las "brave." 


12. Viewer would like to meet. 


13. Perceiving assailant who hurt the person as a 
friend. 


14. Perceiving no consequences to assailant for 
hurting person(s) on programme. 


15. Perceiving assailant receiving verbal conse- 
quences, e.g., scolded, told off. 


16. Degree to which viewer felt "happy" and "excited" 
when assailant received consequences. 


17. How many fights are there every week here in 
Calgary? 


127. 


Correlation 
-462 (p = .001) 
-295 (p = .002) 
.323 (p = .001) 
-493 (p = .001) 
-242 (p = .009) 
-391 (p = .001) 
23461. (> =A,001) 
-295 (p = .002) 
$338 (p =4.001) 
£186 Cp =f <035) 
.364 (p = .001) 
.383 (p = .001) 
+.506 (p = .001) 

2379e(p = .001) 
+.246 (p = .008) 
+.185 (p = .036) 
+.237 (p = .010) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


a OE ee 
a a 


Question/item Correlation 


a ee 


18. Suggesting that persons cooperate in 


conflict situations®. .180 (p = .040) 
19. Use of name-calling aggression "in the last 
week." -.183 (p = .037) 
G. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) hurt 
on programme as leaving or running away 
correlated with: 
1. Number of people perceived as hurt on the 
programme. C232. (pee Oued) 
2. Perceiving the person(s) hurt on programme as 
"strong." 22352 (p = S012) 
on "does something wrong." .258 (p = .006) 
4, -Tappy.. .201 (p = .025) 
5* "Shows how feels inside." solo (p =. 001) 
6. "likes to hurt people." -194 (p = .029) 
The Ybrave..' 211 (p=, 003) 
8. Perceiving that someone in an official role (e.g., 
police, military) hurt person(s) on the pro- 
gramme. Lh CO =) 005) 
9. Perceiving person hurt on programme physically 
retaliating, e.g., hit, shoot. ert tp =. O01) 
10. Perceiving assailant who hurt the person as 
attriend. e204 "(9 = .023) 
11. Perceiving assailant receiving psychological 
consequences through feelings, e.g., guilt, 
remorse. +.204 (p = .023) 
12. Believing that police in real-life 'do some 
things wrong." e205 (p. = 018) 


13. Believing that "being a criminal is sometimes 
exciting’ ." aS ACD 


.046) 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Lys 


Ler 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item 
Hiding "money so that someone won't 
steal it." 
ei E 
Total sensitization score . 
’ ; k 
Degree of interest and attitudes about guns . 


Employing nonaggressive intervention strategies 
in violent situations®. 


Believing that if "someone hits a person, that 
person should hit back." 


Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) hurt on 
programme as calling for help correlated with: 


1 


10. 


Perceiving assailant as a friend of person 
hurt. 


Perceiving assailant as receiving consequences 
but not knowing how. 


Degree to which viewer felt "happy" and 
"excited" when assailant received consequences. 


Perception of"how many fights are there every 
week here in Calgary." 


Believing that "your parents should have a 
gun in case a burgler tries to get into your 
house." 


Degree of total aggressive dispositions~ 


Believing that "there are just two kinds of 
people: the weak and strong." 


Suggesting that other people should intervene 
(or help) in conflict situations. 


Do you ever pretend being hurt, angry, etc. 
when you are not really? 


Use of name-calling aggression "in the last 
week," 


29. 


Correlation 

2a atpr = .012) 
216 6Gp! = -a017) 
.209 (p = .021) 
185 (p = .036) 
.202 (p = .024) 
.180 (p = .040) 
302 (p = .001) 
252 (p = .007) 
-210 (p = .020) 
.183 (p = .037) 
215 (p = .018) 
.246 (p = .008) 
.302 (p = .001) 
-177 (p = .042) 
2204 {p= 023) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


tS te at eS a 8 ol ere ean 
BAI II TE IT TS a LT a a a ad 


Question/item Correlation 


ee ee a ae 


11. Use of tattling aggression "in the last 


week." .274 (p = .003) 
12. Use of hurting someone's feelings aggression 
"in the last week." 33158 (p 4.001) 
13. Degree of total aggression score”, +.229 (p = .012) 
14. Being victimized through being yelled at. -169 (p = .050) 
I. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) hurt on 
programme as attempting to discuss, reconcile and/or 
negotiate with assailant correlated with: 
1. Number of people perceived as hurt on programme. -240 (p = .009) 
2. Perceiving the person(s) hurt on programme as 
“smart. -193 (p = .030) 
hs "does some things wrong." wL72 Cp = +2047) 
Le. VexCtEIng.. .183 (p = .038) 
De "likes people." .266 (p = .004) 
6; "brave." -244 (p = .008) 
7. Viewer would like to meet. BEAR Gore (0105119) 
8. Perceiving assailant receiving psychological 
consequences through feelings, e.g., guilt, 
remorse. +5230) (ps =— 010) 
9. Degree to which viewer felt "afraid" and "sad" 
when assailant punished". +.246 (p = .008) 
10. Believing that criminals in real-life are 
LStroncr.. -.201 (p = .025) 
11. Believing that "criminals like being chased 
by the police." =',176: (p' = -.043) 
12. How many shootings are there every week here 
in Calgary? =, 223 °(p = 014) 
13. How many fights are there every week here in 
Calgary? -.211 (p = .020) 


Table 7 (€cont'd) 


Question/item 


J. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) 
on programme as verbally retaliating 
correlated with: 


Uy 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme 
as "shows how feels inside." 


Viewer would like to meet. 


Perceiving no consequences to assailant for 
hurting persons on programme. 


Perceiving assailant receiving verbal conse- 
quences, e.g., scolding, telling off. 


Believing that "most killers get caught by 
the police" 


Feeling ''safe when you see a policeman." 


Believing that "all criminals should be 
punished." 


K. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) on 


programme as physically retaliating correlated with: 


die 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 
Vsmart." 


“brave. 
Perceiving that someone in an official role 
(e.g., police, military) hurt person(s) on 


programme. 


Perceiving no consequences to assailant for 
hurting persons on programme. 


Degree to which viewer felt "happy" and 


"excited" when assailant received consequences. 


Believing that "all criminals should be 
punished." 


Having someone confide in viewer (tell 
feelings) "in the last week." 


131. 


Correlation 
«290 +002) 
.188 (p .033) 
«326: (p .001) 
s202° (p .024) 
+201. Op 1025) 
.186 (p .034) 
.286 (p .002) 
2205. hp .023) 
2256p .006) 
BES BIR G) 2001) 
Bat ly hs am» 042) 
2175p .044) 
ey Ae Gs) 2019) 
eed. <p .013) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


se Nn ee eee 
a a a 


Question/item Correlation 


ee ee ee a ee ee 


L. Degree to which viewer perceived assailant 
on programme as a family member correlated 
with: 


1. Number of people perceived as hurt on 


programmeh, .264 (p = .005) 
2. Perceiving the person(s) hurt on programme as 

smart .266 (p = .004) 
3. "rich." .339 (p = .001) 
4, "happy." .285 (p = .002) 
55 "Shows how feels inside." .182 (p = .038) 
be "sentle/kind." .280 (p = .003) 
his "likes people." 2312p wa. OOP) 


8. Perceiving no consequences to assailant for 
hurting persons on programme. ,33le(p = ..00L) 


9. Perceiving assailant receiving psychological 
consequences through feelings, e.g., guilt, 


remorse. +.305 (p = .001) 


10. Believing that police in real-life are 
“exciting.” -.196 (p = .028) 


11. Believing that "criminals are afraid of police." 


.250 (p = .007) 


12. What is the easiest way to hurt a person's 
feelings and make him angry? Hit, Call names, 
or Don't talk (score reflects viewer's use of 


ies) \c sue GAS NGoy ta MOY T DN 
13. Employing nonaggressive intervention 

strategies in violent situations®. -203, (p =. .024) 
14. Nonintervention in violent situations©. -.211 (p = .020) 


15. Believing sometimes "there is a burgler 
trying to get into your house." -.179 (p = .041) 


16. Parents locking doors before going to sleep. =.209 (p = ,002) 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


ie 


Question/item 


Believing that if "someone hurts a 
person's feelings, that person should have 
his feelings hurt back. 


M. Degree to which viewer perceived assailant on 
programme as a friend correlated with: 


Ls 


2 


14. 


je 


Los 


Vie 


18. 


Number of people perceived as hurt on DEO Sears n 


Perceiving the person(s) hurt on programme as 


"does some things wrong." 
vexciting. 
"happy." 
"shows how feels inside." 
"centle/kind."' 
"likes people." 
"likes to hurt people." 
~DEaves * 

Viewer would like to meet. 


Perceiving person who was hurt on programme 
as "incapacitated or dead." 


Perceiving no consequences to assailant for 
hurting persons on programme. 


Perceiving assailant as receiving legalistic 
consequences (e.g., arrest, jail). 


Perceiving assailant receiving physical 
consequences, e.g., killed, hit, shot. 


Perceiving assailant receiving verbal 
consequences, e.g., scolding, telling off. 


Degree to which viewer felt "happy" and 
"excited" when assailant received 
consequences/. 


133s 


Correlation 


. 200 


~565 


456 


-470 


-376 


“Pat ie 


~347 


. 386 


-433 


~439 


«226 


2361 


-374 


2282 


347 


~244 


e294 


5224 


+.268 


(p 


(p 


(p 
(p 
(p 
(p 
(p 
(p 
(p 
(p 
(p 
(p 


(p 


(p 


(p 


(p 


(p 


(p 


(p 


.025) 


.001) 


.001) 
.001) 
.001) 
.003) 
.001) 
.001) 
.001) 
.001) 
~013) 
.001) 


-O001) 


.O11) 


.001) 


.008) 


.002) 


.014) 


.004) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


ie ee en ra 
Sa ra a a i eae! 


Question/item Correlation 


eee eee a ee a a eS A a 


19. Degree to which viewer felt "afraid" 
and "sad" when assailant received 


consequences/. +.292 (p = .002) 
20. Believing that police in real-life are 
"smart." -.224 (p = .014) 
213, VeXC1L ting . 4 -.187 (p = .034) 
225. "help people." = 23 (p= 2018) 
23. Believing that criminals in real-life are 
Ustrong. =.22) (pi ee,013) 
Oa "help people." -.171 (p = .048) 
25. What is the easiest way to hurt a person's 
feelings and make him angry? Hit, Call names, 
Dont) talk (score reflects hits): -.171 (p = .048) 
26. Believing sometimes "there is a burgler trying 
to get into your house." -208 (p = .021) 
27. Degree of interest and attitudes about sunee +.258 (p = .006) 
28. Suggesting physical aggression as a solution 
forfeontlict situations©. .182 (p = .038) 
29. Suggesting that persons cooperate in conflict 
situations“. -168 (p = .050) 
30. Believing that "there are just two kinds of 
people: the weak and strong." <li (p= .046) 
31. Being victimized through name-calling "in the 
last week." LOL Cp = 7025) 
N. Degree to which viewer perceived assailant as receiving 
physical consequences, e.g., killed, shot, hit, corre- 
lated with: 
1. Number of people perceived as hurt on pene -305 (p = .001) 
2. Perceiving the person(s) hurt on programme as 
emartia, Sood (Do = 100M) 
oe OS aa Wal ga 11822 (p = .038) 


18. 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item 


“strong” 
"exciting." 
"osentle/kind." 
"likes people." 
"brave." 


Perceiving person who was hurt on programme as 
"incapacitated or dead." 


Perceiving assailant as a friend of hurt person. 


Degree to which viewer felt "happy" and "excited" 


when assailant received consequences! . 


Degree to which viewer felt "afraid" .and "sad" 
when assailant received consequences). 


Believing that police in real-life are "strong." 


Msmatt. 
"help people." 


Believing that criminals in real-life are 
Vstrongs. 


"do something things wrong." 


Believing that "criminals know they hurt 
people." 


Believing that "burglars like to steal." 


Perception of how many robberies there are 
every week in Calgary. 


Perception of how many fights there are every 
week in Calgary. 


Employing psychological aggression (e.g., 
verbal, passive) in violent situations®. 


1355 


Correlation 

.188 (p = .033) 
217 (p= 003) 
~OLS. Gi =) een) 
.360 (p = .001) 
.199 (p = .026) 
.307 (p = .001) 
348. (p-= £001) 
.447 (p = .001) 
.210 (p = .020) 
J204aCp = .023) 
-240 (p = .009) 
.285 (p = .002) 
-256 (p = .006) 
-204 (p = .023) 
.276 (p = .003) 
w22hs(p .Si.015) 
aZzhbyu(p = 4.020) 
.181 (p = .038) 
.176 (p = .044) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


wi La Nh SS a a i a ee SS eee 
Se 


Question/item Correlation 
23. Putting away "bicycle at night so that 
someone won't steal it." -.179 (p = .041) 
24. Believing "all criminals should be punished." -.1834 (p = .037) 
O. Degree to which viewer perceived assailant as receiving 
verbal consequences (e.g., scolded, yelled at), 


correlated with: 


1. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 
“Strongat. SLT Se Cp ==. 041) 


Ze "shows how feels inside." 3179 (p = 2.042) 


3. Degree to which viewer felt "happy" and : 
"excited" when assailant received consequences”. + S27 Gp. = =2004) 


4, Degree to which viewer felt "afraid" and "sad" 
when assailant received consequences", +.382 (p = .001) 


5. Believing that criminals in real-life help 


people. *230-°Cp, =*2012) 
6. Believing “our city is a pretty dangerous 
place! to Jive in," 200 -(p =5 2025) 
7. Believing that 'being a criminal is sometimes 
exciting.” .196 (p = .028) 
8. Perception of how many shootings there are every 
week in Calgary. +.198 (p = .026) 
9. Perception of how many robberies there are 
every week in Calgary. roy = 102 b) 
10. Believing "most robbers get caught by the 
police." -.193 (p = .030) 
11. Nonintervention in violent situations’. -210 (p = .020) 
12. Believing that "all criminals should be 
punished." -.267 (p = .004) 
13. Use of “hurting someone's feelings" as 
aggression "in the last week." 229) Cp = 4006) 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item 


Degree to which viewer perceived assailant as 
receiving psychological consequences through 
withdrawal (e.g., of prestige, privileges), 
correlated with: 


1. If viewer saw programme before. 


2. If viewer thought things seen on programme 
really happen. 


3. Degree to which viewer felt "afraid" and "sad" 


when assailant received consequences", 


Degree to which viewer perceived assailant as 
receiving psychological consequences through 
feelings (e.g., guilt, shame, remorse), 
correlated with: 


1. Number of people perceived as hurt on programme. 


2. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 


“smart.” 
3} “eee } 
Us “st rong. ? 
Bie "shows how feels inside." 
6. "likes people." 


7. What is the easiest way to hurt a person's 
feelings and make him angry? Hit, Call names, 
ot Don't talk (score reflects hits): 


8. Employing psychological aggression (e.g., 


verbal, passive) in violent situations®. 


Degree to which viewer felt "happy" and "excited" 
when assailant received consequences, correlated 
with: 


1. Number of people perceived as hurt on 
programme”. 


2. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 
Vemaet ."' 


STs 


Correlation 


-180 (p = .040) 


87 (p -= 5034) 


2227) (= 2.043) 


219 (p = .016) 


364 (p = .001) 
.261 (p = .005) 
-180 (p = .039) 
SU79"(p= .041) 
253 (p = .006) 


~LS72@p"= 4034) 


.277 (p = .003) 


.398 (p = .001) 


-412 (p = .001) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item Correlation 
Ss perce nies .170 (p = .048) 
4, "Strong «= -246 (p = .008) 
Se "exciting." 2304) Cp" = 2.008) 
6. "happy." 200 pen sO Lz) 
ie "shows how feels inside." -260 (p = .005) 
8. "sentle/kind." 319 (p = .001) 
9. "likes people." = 392" (pR= 2008) 
LO. "brave." 23938 (ps2e. 001) 
11. Viewer would like to meet. $3352 (pe=it7001) 
12. Perceiving person hurt on programme as "doing 
nothing." 204 Gp = .023) 
13. Perceiving assailant as a friend of person hurt. -460 (p = .001) 


14. Perceiving assailant as receiving legalistic 
consequences (e.g., arrest, jail). -410 (p = .001) 


15. Degree to which viewer felt "afraid" and "sad" 


when assailant received consequences". +.228 (p = .013) 
16. Believing that "criminals are afraid of police." .202 (p = .024) 
17. Criminal stereotype eeu *185*(p =~ 3035) 
18. Wanting to own real gun. -.185 (p = .035) 


19. Use of "hurting someone's feelings" as 
aggression "in last week." .184 (p = .036) 


S. Degree to which viewer felt "afraid" and "sad" when 
assailant received consequences, correlated with: 


1. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 
strong." 29m. = .016) 


ba “exciting.” -218 (p = .017) 


3. Viewer would like to meet person hurt. viloveKD =. 038) 


Perception of how many shootings there are in Calgary 


Table 7 Ceont"d) 


Question/item 


Perceiving assailant as receiving legalistic 
consequences (e.g., arrest, jail). 


What is the easiest way to hurt a person's 


feelings and make him angry? Hit, Call names, or 


Don't talk? (Score reflects name-calling.) 
Degree of interest and attitudes about aC is 


Suggesting physical aggression as a solution 
for ‘conflicti"situations®. 


every week, correlated with: 


ale 


Zs 


1 


1 thes 


ie 


a Bie 


If viewer had seen programme before. 


Perceiving person hurt on programme as "doing 
nothing." 


Believing that police in real-life are 
"smart." 


Nerciting.— 
"do some things wrong." 
"help people." 
Believing that criminals are "exciting." 


Believing that "our city is a pretty dangerous 
place to live in. 


Believing "burglars like to steal." 


Believing 'most robbers get caught by the 
polices: 


ah. b 
Criminal stereotype score . 


Perceiving how many robberies there are every 
week in Calgary. 


Perceiving how many fights there are every week 


in Calgary. 


16) 


Correlation 

-ZLow tp = -.0)7 } 
-182 (p = .038) 
-194 (p = .029) 
250° (p = 007) 
<ioo (be= ..Uo7) 
.173 (p = .046) 
-243 (p = .009) 
PLL NAD te Oa) 
.226 (p = .013) 
.231 (p = .012) 
-196 (p = .028) 
.359 (p = .001) 
-241 (p = .009) 
-170 (p = .048) 
mel (= .0L5) 
-482 (p = .001) 
-494 (p = .001) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


ee i ee eet ee —ee ee ee 
SS a a eee 


Question/item Correlation 


ee SE ee ee ee re 


14. Employing psychological aggression 
(e.g., verbal, passive) in violent 


situations®. obt7) Cp. = 3042) 
15. Suggesting that other people should intervene 
(or help) in conflict situations ~. 12300 pe= 2010) 
16. Degree of aggressive solutions score®. +.174 (p = .045) 
17. Believing that "police should carry guns." ltl fps 5048) 
18. Use of tattling aggression "in the last week." -171 (p = .048) 
19. Being victimized through name-calling. -.173 (p = .046) 
U. Perception of how many robberies there are in Calgary 
every week, correlated with: 
1. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 
"brave." -.241 (p = .009) 
2. Believing that police in real-life are 
Vemart..- 20h n= 002) 
Bs "help people." ~250 (p = .007) 
4. Believing that criminals in real-life "help 
people." .242 (p = .009) 
5. Believing that "our city is a pretty dangerous 
place to live in." #206) (paw. 022) 
6. Believing that "being a criminal is sometimes 
exciting." -194 (p = .029) 
7. Believing that "criminals know that they hurt 
people." -245 (p = .008) 
8. Believing that "criminals like being chased by 
the police." ~L89y .(pi= 2032) 
9. Perceiving how many fights there are every week 
inp Caleary. +007 <p. <00L) 


10. Suggesting no solution or leaving conflict 
situation. Pan Ge) 


Horo) 


V. 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item 
Perception of how many fights there are in 
Calgary every week, correlated with: 


1. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme 
as "shows how feels inside." 


2. Perceiving that someone in an official role (e.g., 
police, military) hurt the person(s) on 


programme. 


3. Believing that police in real-life are 
“strong. 


4, "help people." 


5. Believing that criminals in real-life are 
"exciting." 


6. Believing that "most killers get caught by 
the police." 


7. Believing that "criminals know that they hurt 
people." 


8. Believing that "burglars like to steal." 


9. Employing psychological aggression (e.g., verbal, 


passive) in violent situations®. 


10. Sometimes thinking "someone is following you." 


11. Feeling 'safe when you see a policeman." - 


12. Use of tattling aggression "in last week." 


13. Being victimized through name-calling "in the 


last week." - 


14. Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) 
"in the last week." 


Degree of aggressive disposition in ease of hurting 
feelings and angering people through hitting,P 
correlated with: 


1. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 
" 2 "W 
rich. 


141. 


Correlation 


133 (p = 037) 


186 (p = .035) 


#207 (p = .021) 


.238 (p = .010) 


.182 (p = .038) 


.177 (p = .042) 


-253 (p = .006) 


.303 (p = .001) 


£233 Hq 011) 
.173 (p = .046) 
Pa! mie) 


ATL eCpr =. 031) 


174 (p = .049) 


-176 (p = .043) 


.196 (p = .028) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 
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Question/item Correlation 


a a Se rare Ne ns A ee ee 


yd, "hurts people." -.254 (p = .006) 
3. Believing that police in real-life are "strong." .288 (p = .002) 
bie Wemart. .192 (p = .030) 
5s "help people." .270 (p = .004) 
6. Believing that criminals in real-life "help 
people." .187 (p = .034) 
1 "do some things wrong." aasicep = 011) 
8. Parents locking "doors when you leave home." 3270 (p-= 004) 
9. Parents locking doors before "you go to sleep." -.271 (p = .004) 
10. Believing that "there are just two kinds of 
people: the weak and strong." 2M AL Cps = 1018) 
11. Being victimized through being hit "in the 
last week." -.228 (p = .013) 
12. Being victimized through having feelings 
hurt (“in the last week.” -298huCpa = 22010) 
X. Degree of aggressive disposition in ease of hurting 
feelings and angering people through name-callingP, 
correlated with: 
1. Believing police in real-life are "strong." 212° (p.= 2019) 
Ie Smart... -340 (p = .001) 
Se "help people." -297 (p = .002) 
4. Believing criminals in real-life are "strong." 25 5eatoL = 2002) 
Die Usmacieus ». 252eNGp) = ..1007) 
6. "exciting." .173 (p = .046) 
es "do some things wrong." 212 «(pr ='.019) 


8. Believing that "criminals know that they hurt 
people." 2Z06mC@p= 11022) 


Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item 
9. Believing that "criminals like being chased 
by the police." 
10. Believing that "burglars like to steal." 


11. Being "scared when you go outside alone after 
darky 


ne : nt : f 
Degree of sensitization (total sensitization) , 
correlated with: 


1. Perceiving the person hurt on programme as 
"doing nothing." 


2. Believing police in real-life are "strong." 
oh "exciting." 


4. Believing that "most robbers get caught by the 
police." 


5. Employing physical aggression in violent 
situations©. 


P - A 5 4 é e 
6. Nonintervention in violent situations . 


7. Being ''scared when you go outside alone after 
dark." 


8. Wanting to own a real gun. 


9. Believing sometimes "there is a burglar trying 
to get into your house." 


10. Wanting to learn karate or kung fu (or already 
learned). 


11. Putting "bicycle away at night so that someone 
won't steal it." 


12. Believing "your parents should have a gun in 
case a burglar tries to get into your house." 


13. Hiding"money so that someone won't steal it." 


14. Believing that "sometimes someone is following 
Wt 
you. 


TiAvs}. 


Correlation 

.205 (p = .023) 
173 (p = .046) 
~188) (p> = 034) 
2780p = 9003) 
sb69 Mp2 050) 
ol74.(p = .045) 
306 (p. = +007) 
.180 (p = .040) 
-240 (p = .009) 
-428 (p = .001) 
.230 (p = .012) 
-479 (p = .001) 
.377 (p = 2001) 
285° 4p. = .,002) 
WhoaGH = S001) 
-498 (p = .001) 
-498 (p = .001) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 
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Question/item Correlation 


jd i Se ee ee Se ee ae ee Se 


15. Feeling "safe when you see a policeman." .209 (p = .020) 
16. Use of yelling aggression "in the last week." eS 32D) Sey) 
17. Use of name-calling aggression "in the last 

week." -.198 (p = .026) 
18. Use of tattling aggression "in the last week." -257 (@ = .006) 


19. Being victimized through being yelled at "in the 


last week." eZ ep. Ola) 
20. Being victimized through being tattled on "in 

the last week." 230 ap ecole) 
21. Degree of pretend victimization (e.g., being 

hurt, angry, when you are not really)q. +.286 (p = .002) 
22. Degree of victimization’. +.184 (p = .036) 


Z. Degree of aggressive disposition’, correlated with: 
1. Believing police in real-life are "strong." 72527 (= 007) 


2. Employing psychological aggression (e.g., 
verbal, passive) in violent situations®. -.226 (p = .014) 


3. Believing 'parents should have a gun in case 
a burglar tries to get into your house." -348 (p = .001) 


4. Suggesting psychological aggression as a 


solution for a conflict situation®. 2206 (p= 022) 


5. Use of name-calling aggression "in the last 
week." -.206 (p = .025)° 


AA. Amount of aggressive solutions for conflict 
situations®, correlated with: 


1. If viewer has seen programme before. .184 (p = .036) 


2. Perceiving assailant as a friend of the person 
hurt on programme. «220 (p = .013) 


3. Believing police in real-life "do some things 
WwW 


wrong. -.193 (p = .030) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item Correlation 
4. Believing "our city is a pretty dangerous 
place to live in." “185. 4p = 31036) 


5. Suggesting that person cooperate in conflict 
situations. -.359 (p = .001) 


6. Suggesting no solutions or leaving conflict 
situations“. =.225 (p = .014) 


7. Believing that "there are just two kinds of 
people: the weak and strong." .198 (p = .026) 


Degree of pretend victimization (e.g., being hurt 
when not really hurt4, correlated with: 


1. If viewer thought things seen on programme 


really happen. -248 (p = .007) 
2. Perceiving person(s) hurt on programme as 

ESTETONG wn .199 (p = .026) 
Bie "do some things wrong." -175 (p = .044) 
a. "Shows how feels inside." -180 (p = .040) 
5. Believing criminals in real-life are "excit- 

ing." .173 (p = .046) 
6. Believing "our city is a pretty dangerous 

place to live in." -.192 (p = .031) 
7. Employing nonaggressive intervention in 

violent situations®. 171 (p = .048) 
8. Wanting "to own a real gun." 302. (p =4,001) 
9. Believing "there is a burglar trying to get 

into your house." 6185. {p = .035) 
10. Wanting to learn karate or kung fu (or already 

learmed). .185 (p = .036) 
11. Hiding "money so that someone won't steal it." .297 (p = .002) 


12. Suggesting physical aggression as solution to 
conflict situations®. .212 (p = .019) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 
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Question/item Correlation 


a 


13. Use of hitting aggression "in the last 


week." .298 (p = 002) 
14. Use of yelling aggression "in the last week." S22 9e kD = e013) 
15. Use of name-calling aggression "in the last 

week." e2TORCD => O04) 
16. Telling how you feel inside "in the last 

week." 7204. Gpas 025) 
17. Use of tattling aggression "in the last week." .196 (p = .027) 
18. Use of hurting someone's feelings as aggression 

"in the last week." . ooo5tp =-.001) 
19. Amount of total aggression (aggressiveness of 

viewer)™, 4186p =5.002) 
20. Being victimized through being yelled at "in 

the last week." ¥338 (p =e.00L) 
21. Being victimized through name-calling "in 

the last week." -267 (p = .004) 
22. Having someone confide in viewer (tell 

feelings) "in the last week." 12 US ep. =. 2016) 
23. Being victimized through tattling "in the 

last week." 307° €p2= 2001) 
24. Being victimized through having feelings hurt 

"in tne Jast week. «190° (p=) 2032) 
25. Amount of total victimization’. W002, (p= 7001) 

CC. Aggressiveness of viewer , correlated with: 
1. If viewer thought things seen on programme 

really happen. e201 Cp: =4,.025) 
2. Perceiving person hurt on programme as "doing 

nothing." 7250 p= 2012) 


3. Perceiving assailant as receiving realistic 
consequences (e.g., arrest, jail). -.182 (p = .036) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


Question/item 


Believing police in real-life are 
jsmart.” 


"help people." 


Believing that "most killers get caught by 
the police." 


Believing that "most robbers/thieves get 
caught by the police." 


Wanting to learn karate or kung fu (or already 
learned). 


Suggesting that persons cooperate in conflict 
situations“. 


. Anar A 18 
Amount of total victimization . 


Believing that "all criminals should be 
punished." 

Telling how you feel inside to someone "in 
the last week." 


Being victimized by being hit. 


Being victimized through being yelled at "in 


the last week." 


Being victimized through name-calling "in the 
last week." 


Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) 


"in the llast week." 


Being victimized through telling "in the last 
week." 


Being victimized by having feelings hurt by 
someone'in the last week." 


Amount of total victimization as perceived by 
viewer’, correlated with: 


ee 


If viewer saw programme before. 


be 


Correlation 
-s250..(p -007) 
+'d.96a'(p .028) 
-.216 (p .017) 
~:242.(p .009) 

52020(p .024) 

2199p4p .026) 

765 (p .001) 
-.181 (p . 039) 

-495 (p .001) 

-400 (p .001) 

2555eCp .001) 

-634 (p .001) 

.334 (p .001) 

1536et(p .001) 

-490 (p .001) 

.186 (p £035) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


eee nnn 
Question/item Correlation 


a a 


2. If viewer thought things seen on programme 


really happen. .168 (p = .050) 
3. Perceiving no consequences to the assailant 
for hurting persons on programme. .206 (p = .022) 
4. Perceiving assailant as receiving legalistic 
consequences (e.g., arrest, jail). -.177 (p = .042) 
5. Believing police in real-life are "strong." -.185 (p = .036) 
6. Believing that "most killers get caught by 
the police." -.258 (p = .006) 
7. Believing that "most robbers/thieves get 
caught by the police." =.232*€p = .O11) 
8. Employing physical aggression in violent 
situations®. - 1855 (pe=*.036) 
9. Employing psychological aggression (e.g., 
verbal, passive) in violent situations®. =. 20) (po => 2025) 
10. Wanting to "own a real gun." .184 (p = .036) 
11. Believing. that sometimes "there is a burglar 
trying to get into your house." L778) Cp =_.041) 
12. Believing your "parents should have a gun in 
case a burglar tries to get into your house." clea, (p = .037) 
13. Believing "all criminals should be punished." -.177 (p = .043) 
14. Use of hitting aggression "in the last week." 2582p =95001) 
15. Use of yelling aggression "in the last week." 2048 (ps =. 002) 
16. Use of name-calling aggression "in the last 
week." 104 be Gp = 001) 
17. Telling how you feel inside to someone "in 
the last week." wovecp =. .001) 
18. Use of tattling aggression "in the last week." -413 (p = .001) 


19. Use of hurting someone's feelings as aggression 
in the last week.” -461 (p = .001) 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


“"Sienificant" correlation refers to p < .05 using the Pearson 
Correlation Coefficient (N = 96). 


eperived by combining answers to seven items. 

“Derived by combining answers to four situations. 
Onetived by combining answers to the three feelings. 
“Derived by combining answers to the three situations. 


yt, ne : ; 

Derived by combining answers to 10 items. Depending upon one's 
theoretical persuasion, a negative correlation may be interpreted as 
"desensitization." 


eperived by combining answers to the two feelings. 
Derived by combining all instances of victims perceived by viewers. 
" "W 


i 
See note oc. 


JDerived over all assailants perceived by viewers as having these two 
emotions. 


Derived over answers to items dealing with attitudes and behaviours 
towards guns. 


it ; ee ; 
Derived by combining answers to seven items. 


"Derived by combining answers to five items dealing with actual 
aggression "in the last week." 


es at 


n 
pee nObe <j a 


“Derived by combining answers to four situations; score reflects 
physical and psychological aggression. 


PDerived by combining answers to two situations. 
IDerived by combining answers to four items. 


“Derived by combining answers to five items dealing with actual 
victimization "in the last week." 


Ss 
See: note 1," 
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Table 8 
Selected Significant® Correlations Among Answers to Questions/Items 


Between Phase I and Phase II 


Phase I Variables 
Phase II Effects 


Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
19. People Perceived as hurt 208, 4452-430 6S, G36,00565" 5/9, 4O0L 
130. Perception: Victim showed PL I4 402, 405,. 40a 
feelings 
133. Perception: Victim attemp- 386, 410, 414, 434 68, 130 
ted to reconcile, discuss 
conflict 
134. Perception: Victim Sg 24058 LIS 2268 235 340 , 24384 8433 
retaliated with verbal 
aggression 
135. Perception: Victim 238, 340, 430 339 
retaliated with physical 
aggression 
136. Perception: Assailant Sole, aut 3/9; 404, 4113-4205. 433 
as family member 
137. Perception: Assailant Geen 665-2255 SIA Ai eGo Tt 
as friend of victim 
145. Perception: Consequences A305 13 lant 2 330 
for assailant were 
physical 
146. Perception: Consequences ZOG ee 20, HL 434 431 
for assailant were verbal- 
psychological 
147. Perception: Consequences 195.414, 434 421 
for assailant were with- 
drawal-psychological 
148. Perception: Consequences 67, 386 ao vlZos 1305 34450430 


for assailant were 
feelings-psychological 


a i 


UW bs 


eS 


Table 8 (cont'd) 


_ 4 


Phase II Effects Phase I Variables 


Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
, 
156. Viewer emotional reactions Beene LOL C4 LL 194 
to assailant consequences: 
; Positive 
»157. Viewer emotional reactions 2O0G S207. 8015414, 432, 410 
to assailant consequences: 434 
Negative 
183. Viewer criminal stereo- Lo 8 Jags by (eae Bh 6, 208 
typing 
210. Viewer sensitization On 20) ee eUes 220, 2a08 4 
: DOOD Lg Ub spokes ates 
Gels a22. 4255) 400 
"214. Viewer interest in guns Wee ec 26. 2385 O17 ee io ec gaa 
411 BOD eH LZ 
228. Viewer aggressive attitude/ 172.4306 pe 6. BOjes eo cous 
disposition toward criminals 2355 O14 BOS 
-234. Viewer aggressive attitudes DO MO Ot eo LS 30) s he. Seu Os 2 Oe 
toward solutions of prob- 339, 344 230, 324, 410 
: lems 


-235. Viewer pretend victimization tats sees. 2205 305 


OL WAS 
, 
242. Viewer actual aggression 153, 401, 4105.45) 314, 340 
549. Viewer victimization et oO ligt te 314 


a = ; ye 
"Significant" refers to a p < .05 using the Pearson correlation coefficient 
= 94) 


— ‘——_—* bet 
= 
Zz 
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FOOTNOTES FOR RESULTS 


- I would like to thank Janet Lawlor for taking on this particularly 
demanding and important task of supervising the coding of data. Her 


diligence and perseverence were exemplary...Thanks. 


7 would like to thank Scott Kirker for handling the data descriptions and 
analyses. His thoroughness and sense of responsibility were crucial for 


the completion of this project...Thanks. 
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DISCUSSION 


Considering the fact that this project attempted to analyse over 
100,000 pieces of data in Phases I and II, and that over 250,000 pairwise 
correlations and effects were examined, it is necessary to summarize and 
categorize some of the major trends. But before so doing, it should be 
pointed out that the number of possible other correlations and relation- 
ships (e.g., multiple correlations, conditional probabilities) that could 
be examined by other techniques (e.g., factor analysis, multivariate anal- 
ysis, profile analysis) approach the tens of millions! The principal 
investigator has attempted to give a preliminary but thorough analysis of 
the data; where in actuality, a complete description of all the relation- 
ships would take literally over a year and thousands of dollars to complete. 
Nevertheless, in this preliminary analysis, we have attempted to do ex- 
haustive analyses so that the next step is quite clear--the more complex 
levels of analyses such as factor analysis and profile analysis. By 
presenting the thousands of correlations and effects herein, the astute and 
thoughtful reader can spend many months examining the tables and formulate 
his/her own hunches, relationships, and interpretations. What we shall 
attempt now is to group effects and variables, to discern trends, and to 
ask questions related to individual differences among viewers and the 
effects upon viewers--but remaining cautious in these initial descriptions. 
It should also be pointed out that, without question, further analyses will 
be carried out, to the degree that government agencies, private foundations, 
and/or educational institutions believe such issues are important. And to 
the degree that these agents of funding are serious in translating their 
expressed concern for social issues into real interest, real dollars and 
realistic time frames for completion of such a project, we shall continue 


to gain understanding of the effects of TV upon our youth, and which youth 
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are most influenced. 

We shall present the following sections in the order listed: 
(a) Descriptive Data 
(b) Actual Test of effects of TV programmes (Phase IT) 
(c) Correlations among perceptions and reactions to televised contents 

(Phase II) 
(d) Correlations among variables and effects in Phase I 
(e) Correlations among variables in Phase I and effects in Phase II. 
Descriptive Data 

An examination of Table 1 and of the Results section reveals several 
characteristics of the viewer and his/her television milieu. 

Media Characteristics. Forty-four percent of the homes had one working 
TV set while an additional 40% had a second set; 76% of the homes had at 
least one colour set. Most of the sets were located in the living room 
(43%) or rumpus room (58%); and only 5% of the homes had a TV in the child's 
bedroom. Seventy-seven percent of the homes had cable TV which allowed 
viewing of 11 separate channels (these included three from the United 
States--ABC, CBS and PBS, as well as an educational TV station and a 
French-language station). 

Forty-four percent of our viewers said there were programmes seen on 
TV which they didn't understand, and the ones most often cited were Crime 
shows (6%, e.g., "Kojak," "S.W.A.T."), Soap Operas (4%), Adult Family shows 
(4%, e.g., "All in the Family," "Maude"), and Ethnic shows (4%, e.g., 
"Jeffersons,'' "Excuse my French"). Sixty-four percent of the viewers said 
that they preferred "fast" programmes, and those typically cited were 
Crime (23%) and Crime Adventure (11%, e.g., "Six Million Dollar Man," 
"Bionic Woman"). The distance the viewers sat from the TV set while watching 
varied considerably, but 51% watched at a distance from 6-10 feet and 


another 35% at 3-6 feet from the screen. Sixty-three percent of our young 


Be oy 
viewers preferred the volume to be loud as opposed to 33% for soft (2% 
preferred very loud). 

Family/Parental characteristics. The socio-economic status of the 
parents was somewhat higher than would be expected from a random cross- 
section of people (this undoubtedly was due to those people being the most 
interested in participating in such a project), with professional and 
managerial occupations (upper and upper-middle class) being characteristic 
of 52% of the families, 21% in the skilled and trades occupations, and 
27% being semi-skilled, unemployed, laborers and uncodeable (most likely 
lower class). Although this would appear to be problematic in the inter- 
pretation of the many results in the present project, it will soon become 
apparent that (there were adequate numbers from each class to calculate 
meaningful correlations) one of the least influential variables within the 
whole project was socio-economic status of the parents (i.e., was correl- 
ated with very, very few variables and effects); therefore, seemingly large 
differences in SES were, in fact, irrelevant in the generalizability of 
the findings of this project. 

Most of the viewers came from families with both parents present (85%), 
and parents who occasionally or often discourage TV watching (91%) for 
several reasons, the most popularly given were disapproval of programme 
(67%), child needs to do homework (50%) or chores (50%), and believing 
that their child watches too much TV (46%). On the other hand, relatively 
fewer encourage TV watching (79%), with the most popular reasons for 
encouragement being to learn new things (68%), reminding child of favourite 
programme (51%), and to discuss things seen on TV (37%). 

According to the parents, their children watch TV with them occasionally 
(47%) or often (40%), and either often or almost always with friends or 
siblings (724)--thus indicating a considerable social aspect to TV viewing, 


contrary to the stereotype of TV-viewing being a solitary activity. And 
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when there is conflict concerning which programme is to be watched at a 
given time (the incidence of such conflict is very high: 91% of families 
say conflict occurs between children, 89% between child and parent), the 
usual way this conflict is resolved is by the parent intervening and deciding 
(over 50% of the times, regardless of whom the conflict is between). Another 
form of "conflict" is a moral one for parents, i.e., to believe and utilize 
the "parental discretion warnings" occasionally appearing before "adult" 
contents: 43% of parents say that they subsequently do not allow their child 
to watch the programme, while 45% either do not believe the announcement 
or assume their child is mature enough to watch the programme. And regard- 
less of "parental discretion" warnings, the following programmes are 
deemed most inappropriate for children by their parents: Crime (60%), 
Sexual (56%), Soap Operas (39%), and certain movies (35%). On the other 
hand, Cartoons received only 8% disapproval; Sports, 2%; and Game shows, 
no one disapproved. 

Another form of parental influence over TV watching is having the TV 
on as "background noise" throughout the day (when no one is particularly 
watching); we found that 71% claimed that they never did this and only 4% 
said that they did more than 3 hours a day. Although the actual number of 
hours per day that the mother and father watched TV were not obtained, we 
did obtain relative ratings of watching by mothers and fathers: mothers 
were found to watch more TV than fathers, and to watch more violent 
contents (summing over Crime, Crime Adventure, Sports and Adult Family) 
than the fathers. And in general, the relationships of the parents with 
their children (as viewed by the child) appeared to be quite positive, 
e.g., 92% of the children claimed that they were happy when talking with 
their parents, but only 13% afraid; most children believed their parents 


understood them (87%), help them (97%) and know how s/he feels (79%). 
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Viewer characteristics/behaviours. Of the families interviewed, 
there were 2.3 children per family and a majority of the children inter- 
viewed were first or only borns (33%), second-borns (35%) and third-borns 
(16%). An even distribution of ages was obtained with each age in years 
between 6 and 13 having 10-15% of the children interviewed; 54% were male, 
46% female. The viewer's grades in school (as reported by the parents) 
were somewhat higher than what would be expected as "average," i.e., 

10% were judged as "straight-A's," 29% as having some mixture of A's, 
B's and_C's and. 437.45. havingsC's. 

Other characteristics were the following: 

(a) Activity level--it was found that the average activity level of viewers 
was 9.6 (out of a possible score of 54). This indicates that our sample 
was not judged as particularly active and fell somewhere between typical 
and slightly below typical activity level (this level was insignificantly 
lower than that found in another study, using middle class children, by the 
principal investigator). 

(b) Introversion-extroversion--the average introversion-extroversion score 
of 46.2 indicates the usual finding using this scale (Fouts & Click, 1973; 
Suda & Fouts, 1974), i.e., most children are ambiverts to extroverts, thus 
our sample reflects the usual skewness found in the population of children. 
(c) Three aggressiveness scores: 

(1) Aggressive solutions--viewers used different forms of aggression 
to solve several problem situations--physical aggression was proposed by 
54%, verbal aggression by 76%, passive aggression by 42%, indirect aggres- 
sion by 29% and constructive/nonaggressive solutions by 86% (viewers could 
suggest more than one solution) ; 

(2) Actual Aggression--in the last week, the viewers admitted to 
having hit someone (37%), yelled at someone (38%), called someone names 


(36%), tattled on someone (33%), ignored someone (34%) and hurt someone's 
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feelings (342%); and 

(3) Vicarious Aggression--whether viewer has observed the different 
forms of aggression in real-life, e.g., 91% or more of the viewers claimed 
that they had seen physical, verbal and indirect forms of aggression. 

(d) Exposure to police/criminals--72% said that they had talked with 
police while 16% claimed that they had seen a real criminal. 

(e) Emotional disposition--ratings of positive and negative affect-—- 
e.g., relative ratings of happiness and "anger'' when with parents and alone, 
approximately three times more positive affect characterizes viewers than 
negative affect. 

(f) The most popular motives which viewers use for watching TV are 

bored (88%), lonely (75%), want to be alone (60%), and when sad (56%). 
However, when viewers were given a choice concerning playing with friend, 
watching TV or just being alone when bored,6/7% would prefer play or talk- 
ing with friends. Since 79% of the viewers claim to have lots of friends, 
it was not surprising that viewers stated that they do watch with their 
friends (87%) as well as occasionally with their parents (94%). And to 
further document that TV-watching isn't a solitary/nonsocial activity, 

89% of viewers say that they discuss what is seen on TV with their friends 
and 83% with their parents. 

Another motive for watching TV is a sense of intellectual competence, 
being able to predict outcomes and turns of plots. We found that 85% of 
our young viewers claim they can guess up-coming events on TV, which 
indicates an active process while viewing, rather than passively taking in 
the contents. This is further documented by viewers having a preference 
for programmes which have a story, presumably, in part, to provide the 
medium for active/intellectual participation provided by the meaningful- 
ness of the story, as opposed to passively receiving information and 


impressions. 
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(g) Other sources of learning--in general, the use of books and watching 
TV was rated equivalent, with asking parents and asking friends ranking 
3rd and 4th, respectively. However, when specific kinds of information 
are desired, these rankings change considerably, e.g., to learn criminal 
techniques, 45% of viewers would watch TV and 20% would read a book; but 
in order to learn how to help people, 52% would ask their parents and 25% 
would watch TV; or to learn about weapons, the preference for books was 
Gi ew ETE OOTY ao ae 

Viewer perceptions of televised contents. Viewers' perceptions of 
how conflict situations are resolved on TV were largely aggressive, i.e., 
physical aggression as a solution was perceived as most likely, followed 
by constructive/nonaggressive solutions, with verbal aggression being per- 
ceived as slightly less used than constructive solutions; passive and 
indirect forms of aggression were seldom suggested. 

The people that viewers watched on TV were perceived positively, 
i.e., they like each other (96% of viewers felt so), talk a lot (97%), 
help each other (97%), and are friendly (96%), although they don't often 
tell each other how they feel inside (55%). The negative characteristics 
were perceived less often, e.g., they hurt each other's feelings (82%), 
hurt each other (92%), they yell at each other (93%). The high percentages 
for both positive and negative characteristics likely reflect the many 
different characters and conflicting characteristics seen on programmes, 
e.g., many situation comedies have both positive and negative character- 
istics associated with a single character, e.g., Archie and Edith Bunker 
like each other but concomitantly, yell and hurt each other's feelings. 

A comparison of the amounts of crime and helping perceived on TV 
reveals that robberies (75%), fights (68%) and killings (61%) are all 
perceived as occurring often compared with people helping each other (42%). 


Of the 54% of the viewers who believe that they learn things on TV that 
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they shouldn't, the themes most recalled were violent behaviours (36% 
compared with 9% for nonviolent behaviours). 

Viewers' perceptions of what happens to criminals when caught by the 
police is that only 11% say that there are no punishments or involvements 
with the legal system, with 37% saying no punishments when the violence is 
not committed by criminals (e.g., fights). This finding suggests that 
either viewers see consequences for violent acts by criminals, believe that 
they see consequences, and/or assume there are consequences. But regard- 
less of the consequences, viewers often perceive criminals repeating the 
crime after they are released from jail (29%); however, they believe 
that most of the criminals subsequently go to school (582)! 

Viewers differ in what they enjoy watching on TV, i.e., their percep- 
tion of what is enjoyable differs markedly. For example, 70% said that 
they enjoyed watching fighting on TV, people being scared (65%), people 
being angry (56%), police shooting criminals (51%) with other forms of 
violence receiving less than 50% (e.g., name-calling, yelling). On the 
other hand, the most enjoyed behaviours were people being friendly (92%), 
people helping people (82Z). A comparison between prosocial and violent 
behaviours enjoyed on TV reveals a greater proportion of positive/prosocial 
behaviours being enjoyed. 

Several kinds of contents were perceived as scary for our viewers 
(e.g., monsters, screaming, criminals). The response of viewers is that 
60% enjoy being scared, 91% like being excited by the contents, and a sur- 
prising 25% and 17% claim they enjoy being saddened and upset, respectively; 
30% claimed that at times, they were too frightened to move or do anything. 
But when a viewer is frightened, what does s/he do? The most typical 
response was to watch the programme anyway (74%), since the majority like 
being scared, and 49% said that they pretend not being afraid. Children 


who are too immediately afraid avoid the TV contents by hiding or closing 
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their eyes (48% have used this method), while others (40%) change the 
channel. Less used ways of avoiding scary contents were to tell someone (31%) 
and Sto\turn’ off-the ‘IV (262). 

When children watch their favourite programmes [in order of percen- 
tages, Situation Comedies were the most popular, 22%, followed by Crime 
(e.g2. "Kojak; " S.WsAvI., t52) and Crime Adventure (e.g., "Six Million 
Dollar Man," "Bionic Woman," TAZ Ts the main emotion which they felt while 
watching was happiness (92%), followed closely by excitement (87%, more 
than one emotion could describe their emotional reactions). Very few 
watched programmes which made them angry (10%), tired (21%) or confused 
them (27%). Seventy-five percent of our young viewers said they got 
tired of commercials. 

A common ability of children is to compare themselves and their homes 
with what is seen on TV. We found that, despite the fact that we have a 
disproportionate number of viewers from upper level income groups, 802 
of our viewers said that the homes on TV were nicer than their own; 59% 
said that kids on TV had more "things" than they did. And this positive 
view of material goods also applies to social and emotional character- 
istics, e.g., 60% perceived children on TV as happier than themselves, and 
50% thought kids on TV have more friends than they have. These findings 
are quite surprising in terms of the number of friends they possess, their 
positive relations with parents, stated happiness, and SES of parents. This 
exaggeration may, in part, be due to the families on TV being presented as 
relatively conflict-free; the viewers may not see the usual amount of untidi- 
ness associated with living on TV programmes; and perhaps the country of 
origin of these programmes has an effect, i.e., there are material goods 
which are more plentiful and different than those found here in Calgary. 

While watching TV violence, it is possible that a viewer may project 


him/herself into the situation and thus recall their own past trangressions, 
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e.g., viewer may remember when s/he hit someone, or stole something. On 
the average, each viewer recalled one instance of some past transgression 
while watching televised contents. And for many, they used the televised 
contents to "rationalize" their own behaviours, i.e., they gave the excuse 
that they did something because "I saw it on TV." Approximately 30% 

used this strategy of dealing with potential threats. 

The favourite TV characters of viewers were male (81%), which is not 
surprising since most lead characters are male, especially in Crime/Crime 
Adventure programmes. And the characteristics which viewers perceive in 
their favourite characters (and those which may induce their choice of that 
person as his/her favourite choice) are that s/he helps people (92%), is 
happy (93%), is exciting (90%) and smart (83%). Characteristics which are 
less often agreed with are strength, whether s/he hurts people, gets hurt 
and makes mistakes. 

A comparison of the perceptions of police and criminals as portrayed 
on TV reveals overall positive evaluations of the former, negative for 
the latter. For example, police were more likely to be described as 
stronger (95%) than criminals (83%), smarter (96% vs. 47%), exciting 
(90% vs. 68%), help people more (97% vs. 10%), get hurt less often (87% 
vs. 9724), hurt fewer people (84% vs. 96%). It would seem that children do 
make distinctions between criminals and police, their roles in society-- 
even though they both may engage in violent acts but for different reasons. 

Perceptions of how many people were hurt on programmes, how they were 
hurt and why they were hurt were also obtained. It was found that Crime/ 
Crime Adventure programmes produced the highest perceptions of people 
getting hurt, followed by Drama, Children's programmes and finally Situation 
Comedies. The perception of people/characters being hurt in Children's 
programmes more than Situation Comedies can be understood by examining the 


means of violence. For example, the programmes were ranked in terms of 
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physical violence (e.g., body, weapons), and unsurprisingly, Crime/Crime 
Adventure was rated the highest, then came Drama and next Children's 
programmes, followed by Situation Comedies. Thus children can judge car- 
toon violence as "being hurt'' even when they are recognized as cartoons. 

Psychological means of perpetrating violence (e.g., verbal, passive 
and indirect aggression), as perceived by young viewers, resulted in 
Situation Comedies being rated more psychologically violent than Drama, 
with Crime/Crime Adventure and Children's programmes not producing percep- 
tions of hurt. These findings may also reflect the belief in children that 
when the means are psychological (if they are perceived), they may not 
produce pain in the recipient. 

But not only are there differences among programmes concerning their 
perceived violence and the means of such violence, the reasons for violence 
varies; for example, viewers responded as if they least understood the vio- 
lence associated with Crime/Crime Adventure programmes, with Drama being 
second least understood, and Situation Comedies and Children's programmes 
apparently being understood. These findings are difficult to interpret 
since, at least, it is commonly assumed that overt physical violence is 
"simpler" than psychological means. But on the other hand, the sheer 
amount of violence perceived on Crime/Crime Adventure programmes may in- 
crease the likelihood of not understanding, i.e., the more incidents of 
violence seen, the greater the likelihood of not understanding through 
attending to the actions rather than motives and meaning. 

The latter position is supported when we examine the causes of vio- 
lence as perceived by our young viewers. In terms of emotional and 
attributional explanations (e.g., the assailant was angry, he was a "crimi- 
nal,'' he "deserved it"), Crime/Crime Adventure programmes were rated con- 
siderably higher than the Situation Comedies, Drama or Children's programmes. 


And viewers' perceptions of personal "selfish" reasons for violence by 
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assailants (e.g., increased status, money, protect loss of love), Crime/ 
Crime Adventure was ranked the highest again with the other categories 
receiving few explanations in terms of personal motives. An finally, in 
terms of accidents and events beyond TV characters' control, Drama was 
judged as having considerably more accidents than the other programmes, 

with Children's programmes and Crime/Crime Adventure having more than 
Situation Comedies. Thus, it can be said that young viewers can and do make 
different judgments associated with the causes of violence; but it remains 
to be demonstrated (in the following sections) that these perceptions in 

any way alter the effects of TV violence upon young viewers. 

Viewer programme preferences. There are several ways to determine 
programme preferences, e.g., one can use the number of times a viewer 
watches the programme--but this may not accurately reflect the preference 
since parents can discourage such viewing; or one can use the degree of 
liking independent of whether they actually watch the programme--but this 
has the problem of the possibility that a child may have never watched the 
programme more than once (and thus presumably be less influenced). Another 
way to judge preference is by the proportion of viewers who claim that a 
particular category is their favourite, but this also has the problems 
previously mentioned. Thus, keeping in mind these difficulties, we 
attempted to use all three indices and to determine in our project, which, 
in fact, was most highly correlated with other variables and effects of 
TV, thereby using the utility criterion as the main means of judgment of 
the validity of the indices of preference. 

Using how often children watch TV, the order of programme preference 
(from high to low) is Children's programmes (e.g., cartoons, "Sesame Street"), 
Situation Comedies (e.g., "Happy Days," "Laverne and Shirley"--but not 
adult situation comedies), Crime/Crime Adventure, and finally Drama 


(e.g., "Waltons," "Emergency"). On the other hand, using the degree of 
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liking as the index of viewing, we found that Children's programmes were 
still the most preferred, but that Crime/Crime Adventure and Situation 
Comedies were reversed, with Drama still being in the fourth position of 
preference. And to confuse matters even more, when percentages of viewers 
who rate programmes as "most watched" or "most liked," the orders are the 
following: (a) most watched--Children's programmes, Situation Comedies, 
Drama, with Crime/Crime Adventure at the end of the list; and (b) most 
liked--Situation Comedies, Crime/Crime Adventure, Children's programmes, 
and Drama. As one can readily discern, the four ways by which one could 
order preference (and there are many other ways) yielded four different 
orderings, although it appears that Drama is likely the least preferred of 
these categories of programmes. 

As the reader will recall, programme preferences were assessed at 
two points in time: asking children to spontaneously mention their 
favourite programme during the home interviews dealing with TV perceptions, 
and during the systematic and lengthy interview mentioning all the programmes 
and asking questions for each programme (TV Preferences Interview). The 
results mentioned in the previous paragraph reflect the latter assessment 
procedure. The former procedure, the spontaneous naming of his/her favour- 
ite programme, yielded the following order: Crime/Crime Adventure (29%), 
Situation Comedies (22%), with Children's programmes (13%) and Drama (9%) 
following these. Again, a different ordering of preferences! It should, 
however, be noted that in the spontaneous questioning of favourite pro- 
grammes, children never mentioned Soap Operas, News, Religious, Sexual, 
Medical or Ethnic programmes, with Movies, Sports, Game shows and Documen- 
taries receiving a spontaneous mention 1% of the time. 

Another dimension which may influence preference of programmes is 
whether the programme has a "story-line" associated with it or merely 


shows or demonstrates a behaviour, information, etc. It was found that 54% 
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of the viewers prefer programmes which have a story-line. 


The effects of viewing TV were assessed through actual testing by 
presenting various programmes to children (Phase II) and through various 
correlational means: (a) perceptions and reactions to TV contents in 
Phase II, (b) programme preferences/perceptions and other variables with 
possible effects in Phase I, and (c) numerous variables in Phase I with 
possible effects in Phase II. 

Actual Test of Effects of TV Programmes 

Each child was presented a Crime/Crime Adventure, Drama, Situation 
Comedy or Cartoon programme (see Table 4 for the list); and each child's 
reactions to these were then statistically analyzed by comparing their 
responses to Crime, Drama and Situation Comedies with one another and 
Crime Adventure and Cartoons with one another. 

Comparisons among Crime, Drama and Situation Comedies. Only 19 sig- 
nificant differences were found out of 153 tests, and the effects can be 
divided into roughly two categories: perceptions of viewed contents, and 
effects of violence. Among the differences in perceptions were that victims 
in Situation Comedies were perceived as less gentle and liking people less, 
with the victim in the Crime programmes more likely to die. Interestingly, 
viewers perceived victims as more likely to verbally retaliate in Situation 
Comedies than either Crime or Dramatic programmes. Also, the assailant 
in Crime programmes was judged more often as a stranger to the victim. 

But more importantly, what impact did these programmes have upon the 
viewers? Viewers felt happy and excited when the assailants were punished 
in Crime programmes more than when assailants received consequences in Drama 
or Situation Comedies. Subsequent to viewing Crime programmes, viewers 
said that criminals in real-life were weak and the easiest way to get money 


was to steal it. After watching Crime programmes, viewers were more likely 
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to say that hitting a person was the easiest way to hurt a person than 
those viewers who watched Situation Comedies. Also, viewing Crime pro- 
grammes resulted in viewers believing that people should retaliate by 
hurting a person's feelings. What is unusual in these comparisons is the 
lack of numerous effects associated with viewing police and criminals stereo- 
typically, the various measures of aggressive attitudes and solutions to 
conflicts, the paucity of sensitization effects or feelings of victimiza- 
tion. That is, out of 92 possible comparisons for these effects, only seven 
were significant in these short-run terms. 

Comparisons among Crime Adventure and Cartoon Programmes. In these 
comparisons, four of a possible 92 effects were found: there were two 
instances of viewers responding in a sensitized manner after watching Crime 
Adventures, e.g., believing that sometimes burglars may be trying to get 
into their homes, and wanting to learn karate or kung fu. The other two 
items were in the opposite direction, that is, desensitization, e.g., after 
watching Crime, the viewers said that they had told someone how they feel 
inside less often in the last week, and admitted to fewer instances of 
hurting someone's feelings. The paucity of these effects and the lack of 
consistent patterning (2 sensitization, 2 desensitization), as well as 
the findings with Crime, Drama, and Situation Comedies, suggest that if 
there are effects, even temporary, they were not obtained in a study which 
presents actual programmes. As mentioned in the introduction, this can 
readily be explained by looking at the complexity of actual TV programmes 
and the viewing context, with the objects and aggressive materials not 
available and viewing the programmes with others present. We were looking 
at complex perceptual, emotional and cognitive effects rather than simple 
imitative behaviours, and found little support for their existence in 
children of these ages using actual TV programmes. It may be the case, 


however, that by presenting just one more programme in the large experience 
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of these children, there should be little effect of a single programme. 

And it is in part for this reason that we examined further the percep- 
tions of viewers (which contains elements of past experience) by using 
correlational techniques, which not only provide information regarding whether 
a relationship exists, but also the degree of relationship between two 
variables. 

Correlations among Perceptions and Reactions to Televised Contents 

An examination of Table 4, which provides the descriptive data for 
Phase II, as well as understanding a developmental approach to studying TV 
effects should indicate to the reader that the attempt to find pervasive and 
simple effects for viewers differing in age, background, personality and a 
host of other characteristics, is rather futile. However, when attempts are 
made to intercorrelate variables, to see the relative effects and contri- 
butions of several variables upon perceptions, attitudes and behaviours, 
only then can we gain a more accurate picture of the effects of TV on 
young viewers. In fact, the experience of the principal investigator is 
such that he is likely to distrust data which show simple and ubiquitous 
effects, to question the replicability and generalizability of such 
findings. Therefore, we now shall discuss some of the more complex inter- 
relationships among the perceptions and reactions of viewers in Phase II, 
while and after viewing an actual TV programme. This was done by com- 
puting the correlations among 153 of the 249 variables and selecting a 
portion for examination. The approximately 450 significant correlations 
in Table 7 are particularly recommended for the serious reader to examine 
closely and to attempt to understand. The following description shall 
confine itself to the categories of effects which were listed on page l, 
under the rubric of "Purpose." 

Distortion of reality/images of violence. The following list high- 


lights some of the more interesting and meaningful correlations which 
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show various effects upon viewers' images of violence: 

(a) The happier a viewer is before viewing a programme, the greater his/ 
her belief in criminal sterotypes (e.g., being a criminal is exciting, 
most killers get caught by the police). 

(b) The more angry and scared a viewer is while viewing a programme; the 
greater his/her perceptions of victims physically retaliating, the greater 
the estimating of crime in Calgary (e.g., shootings, fights). The happier 
and more excited a viewer is while watching a programme, the lower his/her 
perception that the victim physically retaliated, the greater the belief 
that police in real-life are strong, exciting and help people and feeling 
safe with police. 

(c) The more a viewer would like to meet the victim on the TV programme, 
the greater his/her estimation of the intelligence and excitingness of 
being a criminal in real-life. 

(d) The more a viewer perceived the victim attempting to negotiate with 
the assailant, the lower his/her estimation of crime in Calgary. 

(e) The more a viewer perceived the assailant as a family member, the 
greater the perception of no consequences; however when the assailant was 
perceived as a friend, s/he was perceived to receive various kinds of 
consequences, e.g., physical, legalistic. 

(f) The greater a viewer perceived the assailant receiving physical con- 
sequences (e.g., killed, hit): the happier a viewer was to see these con- 
sequences, the weaker criminals were perceived in real-life, the stronger 
and smarter police in real-life were perceived, the less viewers believed 
criminals know they hurt people, the lower his/her estimation of crime in 
Calgary. 

(g) The more viewers perceived the assailant receiving legalistic con- 
sequences: the happier and more excited the viewers felt, the more viewers 


believed criminals are afraid of the police, the greater the belief in 
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criminal stereotypes (e.g., being a criminal is exciting). 

These results and others suggest that how a viewer feels before as well 
as during a programme influences his/her perceptions of violence during 
the programme and his/her estimation of violence after the programme, 
regardless of whether the programmes are labeled as Crime or otherwise. A 
viewer's perception of victims influences his/her perception of criminal 
stereotypes, whether police and criminals are viewed as intelligent or 
helpful. And the consequences and how a viewer reacts to them influence a 
viewer's perceptions of police in real-life and estimations of crime in the 
community. Although these correlations were significant, they were small-- 
which in part shows the considerable variation among viewers in their effects, 
their images of violence in the community, and beliefs about police and 
criminals. 

Aggressive attitudes and dispositions. Some of the significant corre- 
lations are listed below, according to the kinds of attitudes investigated. 
First, attitudes associated with guns: (a) the more viewers felt scared and 
angry while watching a programme, the greater their subsequent belief that 
parents should own a gun to protect themselves; (b) the more viewers perceive 
victims on TV as running away from their assailants, the greater their later 
interest in guns (e.g., playing with toy and real guns); (c) the greater 
the perception that a victim calls for help, the greater the belief that 
parents should own a gun to protect themselves; (d) the greater the degree 
to which viewers perceive assailants as friends of victims, the greater 
their subsequent interest in guns; (e) the happier and more excited viewers 
feel when the assailant receives consequences on TV, the greater their later 
expressed interest in owning a real gun. 

Second, attitudes about use of punishment (e.g., capital punishment, 
use of guns by police): (a) the happier viewers are before viewing a 


programme, the less they believe that police should carry guns; (b) the 
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greater their feelings of being scared and angry while watching a programme, 
the weaker their belief in capital punishment; (c) the greater the percep- 
tions of verbal or physical retaliation by victims on TV, the less they 
believe that "all criminals should be punished;" (d) the more viewers per- 
ceive the assailant as a friend of the victim, the less they believe that 
"there are just two kinds of people: the weak and the strong." 

Third, suggesting aggressive solutions for conflict and violent (in- 
volving crime) situations and use of aggression in "the last week:" (a) the 
happier a viewer feels before watching a programme, the greater the subse- 
quent suggestions for psychologically aggressive solutions in conflict 
situations; (b) the more excited a viewer feels before a programme: the 
less likely s/he would intervene in a violent situation and the greater 
likelihood of employing aggressive solutions, the greater and less use 
of name-calling and tattling, respectively; (c) the happier and more 
excited a viewer feels during a programme: the more likely s/he is to employ 
physical aggression in violent situations, the less likely s/he suggests 
psychological aggression in violent situations, and the greater use of 
yelling in the last week; (d) the more a viewer feels angry and scared 
during a programme, the more s/he reports having yelled at someone re- 
cently; (e) the more a viewer perceives the victim as showing his/her 
feelings when hurt, the greater the likelihood of a viewer subsequently 
suggesting cooperation in conflict situations; (f) the more a viewer per- 
ceives a victim on TV as calling for help: the greater the likelihood of 
a viewer suggesting that people should intervene in conflict situations, 
the more a viewer admits to name-calling, tattling, and hurting someone's 
feelings in the last week; (g) the more a viewer perceives the assailant as 
a family member, the greater the use of nonaggressive intervention in con- 
flict situations; (h) the more a viewer perceives the assailant as a friend 


of the victim, the greater the likelihood of suggesting physical aggression 
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as a solution to conflict; (i) the greater the perception of the assailant 
receiving physical consequences (e.g., killed, hit), the less likely a 
viewer suggests psychological aggression in violent situations; (j) the 
more a viewer perceives psychological consequences for the assailant (e.g., 
guilt), the more s/he suggests psychological forms of aggression in violent 
situations. 

The complexity and variety of these few correlations, e.g., evidence 
for matching subsequent solutions to conflicts with previously viewed 
solutions, the inverse relationship between feeling scared and belief in 
capital punishment, indicates once again, the difficulty of pointing out 
an "average'' young viewer. The viewers' moods before and during a pro- 
gramme, their perceptions of whether a victim shows his/her feelings, and 
even the relationship of the victim and assailant, all determine subsequent 
aggressive attitudes and suggestions for solving conflict and violent 
situations. It would seem that, in terms of viewers’ attitudes about 
guns, the more "helpless" a victim is perceived and the greater the emotion 
engendered by a programme, the greater a viewer's interest in guns for 
himself and/or parents. 

Sensitization/Desensitization. Sensitization, which involves the 
increased awareness and mobilization against potential violence in one's 
environment, was found in many forms. Some of the findings in Phase II are 
as follows: (a) the degree of feeling happy and excited engendered while 
viewing programmes subsequently increased several items of sensitization, 
e.g., being afraid to go outside alone after dark, sometimes believing there 
is a burglar attempting to get into your house, hiding money so that some- 
one won't steal it, sometimes believing someone is following you; (b) the 
greater the amount of being scared and angry during a programme, the more 
viewers felt that the city was a pretty dangerous place to live in, and 


stated that they should put away their bicycles at night so that someone 
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won't steal them; (c) the more viewers would like to meet the victim on TV, 
the more viewers were frightened in going outside alone after dark; (d) the 
more viewers perceived victims as running away from their assailants, the 
more likely they were to score highly on total sensitization (a combination 
of several items); (e) the greater the assailant was perceived as a friend, 
the more viewers subsequently admitted they sometimes thought there was a 
burglar trying to get into their houses; (f) the more viewers perceived 
the assailant as receiving physical consequences, the more they later thought 
about putting away their bicycles at night. Other correlations with the 
total desensitization score were: (a) the less viewers perceived victims as 
doing nothing when hurt, the greater the sensitization; (b) the more viewers 
perceived police in real-life as strong and exciting and believed that 
most robbers get caught, the greater the sensitization; (c) the more viewers 
suggest physical aggression as a solution to violent situations, the greater 
the sensitization; (d) the more viewers were victimized in the last week 
(e.g., being tattled on, yelled at), and score high for total feelings of 
victimization (a number of items reflecting being recipients of aggressive 
behaviours from others), the greater the sensitization; and (e) the more 
a person pretends being victimized (e.g., pretending being hurt when not 
really hurt), the greater the total sensitization score. 

The findings for sensitization are somewhat more consistent and form a 
pattern: the greater the emotional arousal while watching a TV programme, 
the greater the subsequent sensitization. It should be pointed out that 
feelings of happiness and excitement produced more sensitization responses 
than did negative emotions--which is contrary to popular beliefs that only 
crime and frightening programmes produce sensitization reactions. Also, 
those characteristics which increase the relationship between the viewer and 
TV victim may increase the likelihood of sensitization, presumably through 


more empathetic responses and meaningfulness of the programme. The finding 
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that the greater the viewers recalled instances of being victimized, the 
greater the sensitization after the programme, may be an example of the 
chicken-or-the-egg issue: it may be the case that those who are sensitized 
to violence adopt victim-like behaviours, or vice versa. This issue is 
also related to the positive correlation between pretend victimization 
and sensitization; for example, perhaps those viewers who pretend to be 
victimized for manipulative reasons are more victimized and thus more sen- 
sitized; it may very well be the reverse. It is interesting to note that 
such feelings/behaviours of sensitization, victimization and pretend- 
victimization occur in young viewers whose average age is around 9 years! 

Victimization/Rationalization. Although victimization has been men- 
tioned previously in its relationship with sensitization, let us examine a 
few more correlations with victimization: (a) the more viewers perceived 
the assailant as a friend, the more viewers admitted to being victimized by 
name-calling in the last week; (b) the easier viewers thought it was to 
hurt others' feelings by hitting them, the greater the recalled instances 
of victimization of being hit and having feelings hurt. For total vic- 
timization (a composite of several instances of being the recipient of 
aggression in the last week), the following factors were positively 
correlated: believing the contents seen on TV really happen, suggesting 
physical aggression in violent situations, and the use of aggression in 
the past week toward others; while the following were negatively correlated: 
perceiving the assailant as receiving legalistic consequences, believing that 
most killers and robbers get caught by the police and believing that police 
in real-life are strong. 

Correlations with pretend-victimization were as follows: (a) the 
more viewers perceived TV victims calling for help, the more viewers sub- 
sequently admitted to pretend-victimization; (b) the more viewers believed 


that TV contents really happen, the greater the pretend-victimization; 
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(c) those believing that criminals in real-life are exciting were also those 
who admitted to pretend-victimization; (d) believing that our city is a 
pretty dangerous place to live in was negatively correlated to pretend- 
victimization; (e) the use of nonaggressive means in violent situations, 

the belief that sometimes a burglar is trying to enter one's house and 
wanting to own a real gun were all positively related to pretend-victimi- 
zation; (f) the use of aggression in the last week (hitting, yelling, 
name-calling, tattling and hurting feelings) were all related to the amount 
of pretend-victimization; (g) the greater the actual victimization, the 
greater the pretend-victimization. 

These findings for actual and pretend-victimization appear to show 
that victimization and victimizing others (being aggressive) go hand-in- 
hand, that viewers can likely learn both kinds of behaviours quite well 
through actual or TV experiences--and to the degree that viewers believe 
the contents of TV programmes, they are more successful in being victims 
and pretend-victims. Factors which foster the strengthening of the roles 
of a victim (real or feigned) are likely to be correlated. In view of 
these relationships, we must be cautious about placing blame for aggression, 
i.e., in part, the causes of violence may be victim-precipitated. Further 
analyses, especially those related to age, intelligence and other individual 
difference variables, will clarify this relationship between aggression 
and victimization, which is partially an arbitrary distinction. 

Before summarizing the effects and variables in Phase I, let us 
point out a trend which has thus far emerged. We initially discussed 
the effects of particular programme contents on viewers, and then 
attempted to understand some correlations among images of violence and 
aggressive attitudes; and finally, we outlined the correlations associated 
with issues of sensitization and victimization. As we have done so, we 


have progressed from few meaningful and cohering findings in the 
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former two categories to more meaningful ones (for sensitization and victim- 
jzation). This should not be surprising. In a culture which continually 
bombards its viewers with the complexities and divergencies of violence, 
both real and televised, socially approved and disapproved, it would be 
surprising to find that everyone would respond in the same manner--with so 
many differences of capabilities and styles and experiences abounding 
across people. On the other hand, in those areas where information is 
lacking, where the data are more subtle and thus less amenable to the 
vagaries and frequencies of feedback and shaping, it may be the case that 
patterns can be found, in the sense that our children haven't been 
brainwashed and exploited by or exposed and overexposed to such issues. 

We may be studying these effects in a virtual embryonic state of non- 
contamination from the media--with the implication that within a few years, 
these effects may also no longer be found. So it is with this bias, that 
in our society's naivete and lack of awareness of the complex issues surroun- 
ding the effects of TV, we shall further pursue these effects and others 
by examining the effects of many individual difference variables on TV 
perceptions and TV preferences as well as some of the effects thus far 
discussed. That discussion will then be followed by a discussion of 
the effects of these viewer variables, media characteristics, and programme 
preferences upon the reactions to televised contents, i.e., Phase I and 
Phase II intercorrelations. 
Correlations among Variables and Effects in Phase I 

An examination of Tables 2 and 3 reveals the large amount of data 
available for study and the literally thousands of significant correlations 
among the variables and effects tapped in the home interviews dealing with 
media characteristics, family characteristics, viewer characteristics, 
viewer behaviours and motives associated with TV, viewer perceptions of 


televised contents, viewer programmes preferences as well as some effects 
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such as distortion of reality, aggressive attitudes, sensitization/victimi- 
zation and rationalization. The advantage of having the correlations listed 
in Table 3 is that it allows the interested reader to examine the correla- 
tions and to discern whatever patterns that s/he may wish to investigate. 

It also allows some weighting of which variables in terms of influence; 

for example, by merely looking up the item number associated with a parti- 
cular data point, one can see all the other variables and effects associated 
with it (by looking at various places in the table). What we shall attempt 
now is to highlight some of the important clusterings of correlations, to 
point out the contributions of many variables to the effects of TV on 

young viewers--keeping in mind that the next section of the report will 

deal with the correlations between selected variables in Phase I and 
selected effects in Phase II, those effects after actually watching a TV 
programme. 

Media characteristics. The number of working TV's in the home was 
positively related to the parents discouraging watching TV because the child 
needed to do homework and chores (this can be seen from the correlation 
between item 10 and items 20 and 21 in Table 3), i.e., the more TV's avail- 
able, the more parents are likely to discourage watching TV for these 
reasons. The more TV's available: the more they use TV to keep a child 


" the more mothers and fathers watch 


quiet, use it as "background noise,' 
TV and TV violence, the greater the number of fights a viewer believes 
occur in Calgary, the more attractive real-life aggression (e.g., likes 
seeing people hurt), the more killings a viewer sees on TV, the more a 
viewer enjoys watching name-calling on TV, the more a child enjoys 


seeing violent behaviours and negative emotions on TV, the more a viewer 


believes s/he watches too much TV, the more a viewer watches Crime/Crime 
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Adventure programmes, the more they don't understand Situation Comedies and 
Children's programmes. On the other hand, the more TV's available in the 
home: the lower the judged activity level of children (item 10 negatively 
correlated with 129), the less happy a viewer is with parents, the less 
enjoyment of being frightened by TV contents, the lower the perception 
that homes on TV are nicer than his/hers, the less a viewer watches alone. 

These correlations show that a number of working TV sets in the home 
produces negative or potentially negative effects, e.g., more problems in 
getting children to do homework and chores, more viewing and enjoyment of 
violence and negative emotions, less understanding of programmes aimed at 
children and so forth. Is the number of TV sets related to parental 
neglect? 

Even though only 5% of the children have TV's in their bedrooms, it 
was found that those who do are more prone to: suggest physical and 
verbal aggression as solutions to problems, would like to be criminals (!), 
watch TV when angry with someone or want to be alone or are lonely, per- 
ceive people on TV as telling how they feel inside, believe that criminals 
like jail, enjoy watching violent behaviours on TV, like being scared 
while watching TV, watch TV while eating, enjoy watching Crime/Crime 
Adventure and perceive the victims as being hurt by physical but not psycho- 
logical means. The most striking correlations here are those which indicate 
that the viewers believe criminals enjoy jail and actually wish to be 
criminals--which suggests that the availability of the TV in the bedroom 
(with all its implications) may desensitize and perhaps encourage criminal 
tendencies. Of course, this must be tempered by asking the question 
whether it is the presence of the TV in the bedroom, or the family milieu 
and reasons for the TV in the bedroom. 

The availability of cable TV (11 stations vs. 3 stations without 


cable) produced dozens of correlations, some of which are that homes which 
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have cable TV have viewers who are more likely to: be encouraged to 
watch TV in order to relieve boredom, have parents who watch with the child- 
ren, have the TV on as "background noise," have mothers who watch TV and 
TV aggression a lot (but not fathers), viewers who would like to see a real 
bank robbery, have many reasons for watching TV, use TV as the major source 
of learning (compared to books and other people), have positive feelings 
while watching their favourite programmes, like "fast" programmes, enjoy 
watching violent behaviours and negative emotions (but not prosocial beha- 
viours), believe that homes and friends seen on TV are more attractive than 
their own (negative self-evaluation), recall past transgressions through 
being reminded by events seen on TV, watch more and enjoy more Crime/Crime 
Adventure and Situation Comedies but less for Children's programmes. These 
correlations show some beneficial and potentially problematic effects of 
having cable TV in the home. 

Family characteristics/parental behaviours. The number of children in 
the home influenced several variables; that is, the more children in the 
home: the more conflict arose concerning which programmes would be watched, 
the more children watched together, the more use of aggression in the last 
week, the more prosocial behaviours they see in real-life, the higher their 
estimation of crime in Calgary, the more they use their parents as sources 
of information (as opposed to books and TV), the more TV contents remind 
them of past transgressions, the more they perceive victims on Crime/ 

Crime Adventure programmes, the less they understand why people get hurt 
in Situation Comedies and Children's programmes, the less aggression the 
parents watch on TV, the lower the activity level of the children, the 
less they discuss TV contents with their parents. These correlations are 
basically what would be expected as the number of children in a family 
increases, especially in terms of the availability of others and limita- 


tion of time of parents. 
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The socio-economic status of parents was one of the least influential 
variables (in terms of number of significant correlations) in the whole 
project. The lower the socio-economic status: the more the encouragement 
of TV watching to relieve boredom, the more mother watches TV aggression, the 
more a child would like to be a policeman/woman, the more a viewer per- 
ceived people psychologically hurt in Situation Comedies, the less a viewer 
enjoys watching negative emotions on TV, the less a viewer perceived homes 
on TV as nicer than his/her own (defensive perception?). To account for 
the paucity of SES correlations, one should keep in mind that the City of 
Calgary is relatively new, the class rigidity is practically nonexistent 
(compared with most comparable cities in eastern Canada) and affluent. 

The marital status of parents produced a few correlations. Having 
the parents married resulted in: parents encouraging TV watching in order 
to remind children of favourite programmes or to discuss things seen on TV 
or to relieve boredom of children, mother watching more TV and TV violence, 
their children suggesting constructive (nonaggressive) solutions to problems 
(and avoiding aggressive solutions), children seeing indirect aggression in 
real-life, viewers feeling happy when watching favourite programme, 
avoiding scary contents on TV, talking to parents about TV contents, pre- 
ferring the volume loud, use of rationalization (viewer blaming TV for 
transgressions), being upset about some things seen on TV. Of note are 
two findings: first, the viewers suggesting constructive and avoiding 
aggressive datunions to problems when the parents are together and the use 
of rationalization (there are few correlations with rationalization). The 
latter may be due to increased opportunities for learning such a strategy and 
resolving conflicts when both parents are present in the home. 

The positiveness and warmth of the parent-child relationship was 
found to result in: a greater estimation of shootings and robberies in 


Calgary, greater attractiveness of seeing people tell how they feel inside 
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in real-life (with greater unattractiveness of seeing people scared and 
hurt in real-life), perceiving people on TV as resolving problems by 
physical and verbal aggression, viewers talking to parents about what is seen 
on TV, not believing that kids on TV are happier than themselves, increased 
ability to guess next events occurring in TV programmes, viewers recalling 
past transgressions when watching TV, viewers watching and enjoying more 
Situation Comedies and failing to recognize persons hurt in Drama. 

The amount of parental discouragement for watching TV was related to 
the number of programmes which parents felt inappropriate for children 
(especially violent programmes), and corresponded with the mother's and 
father's avoidance of violent programmes in their own TV-watching. The 
more parents discouraged their child's TV-watching: the less aggression 
the child used in the last week and fewer suggested aggression as solutions 
to problems, the happier and excited the child is when with parents and 
alone, the lower the child's estimation of shootings in Calgary, the more 
attractive seeing people ignoring one another in real-life, the more use of 
books for information, the more a viewer perceives consequences for crimi- 
nals on TV, the more things which frighten him/her, the more a viewer talks 
to friends about what is seen on TV, the less a viewer dreams about (in- 
cluding nightmares) TV contents, the less a viewer is upset by what is seen 
on TV and the less watching of Crime/Crime Adventure programmes. As we can 
see, parental discouragements have the expected results, i.e., less watch- 
ing of crime and violence, more use of books, happier and more social 
children, more emotionally responsive but less aggressive children, sensi- 
tivity to consequences for criminals and fewer traces of violence which 
might occur in dreams and nightmares. These children would appear "well- 
adjusted." 

On the other hand, parental encouragement of watching TV entered into 


relatively few correlations. The more parents urged their children to watch 
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TV: the more the children were rated as extroverted, the fewer aggressive 
solutions viewers suggested for problems, and less actual aggression in’ the 
last week, the less afraid and angry the children were with parents and when 
alone but the colder the relationship with parents, the more viewers watched 
TV when angry with someone, the less use of friends as sources of information 
and more use of TV, the more viewers talked with their parents about TV 
contents, and the more viewers watched with their parents. 

Another parental influence is parental modeling of programme prefer- 
ences, and specifically, the amount of violence watched (Sports, Crime, 

Crime Adventure and Adult Situation Comedies). The more the mother watched 
violence: the more viewers used aggression in the last week (including 
verbal aggression and suggesting aggressive solutions to problems), the 
greater the estimation of shootings in Calgary, the more viewers would like 
to see a real bank robbery, the lower the sensitization score (i.e., desen- 
sitization related to mother's viewing of aggression), the more viewers 
perceived female TV characters as smarter, more exciting, hurt people more, 
happier, helps people more than males (the assumed measure of sexual stereo- 
typing); the less viewers saw physical aggression as a solution to problems 
on TV, the more nonaggressive characteristics viewers perceived in TV 
characters, the fewer negative emotions enjoyed on TV but enjoying prosocial 
behaviours on TV, the lower the belief that kids on TV have more things 

than the viewers, the more often and more enjoyment associated with watching 
Crime/Crime Adventure and enjoyment of Situation Comedies, the greater the 
perception of psychological means of aggression in Situation Comedies. 

The identical analyses using the same measure of watching violence by 
the father yielded considerably fewer correlations--the more the father 
watched violence: the greater the estimation of shootings in Calgary, the 
greater the sexual stereotyping of female TV characters, the fewer instances 


of indirect aggression perceived on TV but the more constructive solutions 
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on TV, the fewer aggressive characteristics perceived in TV characters, the 
less often viewers dream about TV contents, the more viewers rationalize 
their aggression (blaming TV), the less Crime/Crime Adventure and Drama 
watched. 

It would appear that the mother's viewing of aggression has more influ- 
ence upon her children's aggression and desensitization than the father's. 

It is interesting to note that both the mother's and father's TV viewing 

is related to sexual sterotypes, perhaps through the parents own selectivity 
of programmes which exposes children to these sterotypes. Similarly, the 
parents choice of programmes resulted in their children seeing fewer aggres- 
sive characteristics of people on TV even though the modeling of parental 
preferences was aggressive contents; is it possible that children are in 

some way sensitized to forms of violence (note the correlation with per- 
ceived psychological means on TV), and then more closely attend to non- 
aggressive characters? And finally, it is interesting that the mothers' 
greater watching of TV is not simply due to more nonaggressive contents, but 
of aggressive contents; she watches more different kinds of aggression as well 
as more aggression than the father (at least according to the scoring methods 
we employed)--which is contrary to popular beliefs that males watch more than 
females. This is particularly surprising since we included sports in the 
aggressive programmes category! 

A final family/parental characteristic is the use of TV as "background 
noise." The more the TV was on: the more mother watched TV and TV vio- 
lence (this was not true for the father), the greater the activity level of 
the children, the more introverted the children, the more use of aggression 
and aggressive solutions to problems in the viewers (children), the more 
unhappy and less excited the children are with parents, the greater the 
estimation of fights in Calgary, the fewer the social motives for watching 


TV, the less enjoyment of watching people help each other on TV, the 
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greater the negative comparisons between TV homes and characters and them- 
selves (e.g., homes on TV are nicer, kids on TV are happier), the more the 
viewer is upset by violent themes on TV. These findings generally coincide 
with those expected from a degree of parental neglect of children, especially 
in terms of greater withdrawal and heightened activity level of the 

children. 

Viewer characteristics/behaviours/motives. Birth order was correlated 
with a few variables, but it should be kept in mind that birth order is 
perforce correlated with family size; and at this juncture, we do not know 
which contributes to these correlations. But in this vein, we shall mention 
a few of the correlations which occurred with birth order that did not show 
up in the analysis of family size. The more later-born (e.g., 3rd as 
opposed to 2nd) a viewer: the more confused s/he feels with parents, the more 
a viewer watches TV when lonely, the less a viewer uses books for infor- 
mation, the more a viewer sees problems on TV solved by physical aggression, 
the more a viewer sees plenty of robberies, fights, and killings on TV, 
the more a viewer avoids frightening contents on TV, the less s/he watches 
with parents, the softer the volume desired on TV, the more s/he watches 
Situation Comedies. 

Sex of viewers was correlated with some variables; being a female 
viewer resulted in: fewer discouragements for watching TV, being rated as 
lower in activity level and higher in introversion. A female viewer: is 
more likely to suggest passive aggressive solutions to problems but less 
likely to suggest physical aggression, have a warm relationship with her 
parents, estimates greater amount of shootings and robberies in Calgary 
and positively views being chased by the police, finds it unattractive to 
see people hurt in real-life, uses her parents as a source for information, 
has a female TV character as her favourite, perceives physical aggression 


not used as a solution to problems on TV, but does see passive aggression 
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as a solution, less likely to perceive consequences to criminals on TV, 
avoids "fast" programmes, perceives criminals as repeating crimes (as 
opposed to rehabilitation), does not enjoy watching violent behaviours on 
TV, has a large number of things which frighten her on TV and avoids them 
in numerous ways, less likely to watch TV alone, avoids rationalizing 
behaviours by blaming TV, and watches more Situation Comedies but avoids 
Crime/Crime Adventures. These correlations fit the usual sex-typing liter- 
ature and the presentation in the introduction which argued that female 
viewers would be more likely to use and perceive passive aggression than 
overt physical aggression as a means to conflict solution. 

The most influential individual difference variable in the project 
was the age of viewers; hundreds of correlations were found--of which only 
a portion are presented in Table 3. The older the viewers: the more they 
watch TV with their parents; the fewer the aggressive programmes parents 
feel are inappropriate, the less parents encourage TV watching (especially 
to keep children quiet or to relieve boredom). The lower their activity 
levels and the greater their introversion, the greater the suggestions for 
verbal aggression as a solution to problems but avoiding suggesting indirect 
aggression, the greater the use of verbal aggression in the past week, the 
more positive their relationships with parents, the greater the likelihood 
of having seen verbal, passive and indirect aggression in real-life, the 
more attractive criminal activities are (e.g., would like to stay in jail, 
rob a bank), the more attractive real-life aggression is to watch, the more 
sensitization that has occurred, the more and varied the motives for watch- 
ing TV, the greater the use of books for information, the more female 
stereotypes they perceive on TV, the less confused they are when watching 
their favourite TV programmes and programmes in general, the more physical 
and verbal aggressive solutions perceived on TV but the fewer indirect 


aggressive and constructive solutions, the more aggressive and nonaggressive 
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characteristics they perceive in TV characters, the greater the number of 
crimes seen on TV, the more enjoyment they derive from watching violent 
behaviours and negative emotions on TV, the fewer ways they use to avoid 
frightening contents on TV, the more different emotions they like to exper- 
ience while watching TV (e.g., scared, sadness, upset), the more they talk 
with friends about what they've seen on TV, the less they think that kids on 
TV have more friends and are happier than themselves, the more likely they 
are to do homework while watching TV, the better they can guess the next 
events in a TV programme, the more they recall past transgressions while 
watching TV, the louder they prefer the volume, the more they perceive 
people getting physically hurt on Crime/Crime Adventure programmes, the 
more often and with more enjoyment they watch Situation Comedies and recog- 
nize physical as well as psychological forms of aggression and make judg- 
ments about the motives of the assailants, the more they avoid Children's 
programmes and Drama. 

The majority of these correlations are consistent with the greater 
cognitive abilities and experiences of children as they mature and age. 
They are also consistent with the view that in order to understand the effects 
of TV on a viewer, the age of the viewer is an important determiner in 
knowing what s/he perceives, what preferences s/he has in watching TV 
contents, his/her complexity of motives and emotions associated with TV 
watching. 

The grades (marks, achievements) in school, as reported by their 
parents, had considerable influence upon viewers' behaviours and prefer- 
ences associated with TV. The higher the viewers' grades in school: the 
fewer aggressive programmes which parents felt were inappropriate for 
their children, the less TV their mothers watched, the lower their activity 
levels, the less they suggested indirect aggression as a solution to prob- 


lems, the less they would like to be policemen/women, the happier they are 
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with their parents, the more they've seen verbal, passive and indirect 
aggression in real-life as well as prosocial behaviours, the less attrac- 
tive it would be to see a real bank robbery, the greater the attractiveness 
of seeing people tell each other how they feel inside in real-life, the 
greater the sensitization, the less they watch TV when sad but more to 
avoid homework, the more they use books for information, the more they recog- 
nize that police on TV get hurt, hurt people, and make mistakes; the less 
afraid when watching their favourite programmes, the more they perceive 
verbal aggression as a solution to problems on TV, the more they perceive 
aggressive and nonaggressive characteristics in TV characters, the greater 
the number of robberies and killings seen on TV, the more they like "fast" 
programmes, the more they enjoy watching negative emotions on TV, the more 
they like being excited while watching TV, the more they talk with their 
friends about TV contents, the more they watch TV by themselves and doing 
homework, the more instances of recalling past transgressions while watching 
TV, the greater their preference for louder volume, bie greater they 
rationalize their behaviour by blaming TV, the fewer they dream and have 
nightmares about TV contents, the more often they watch Crime/Crime Adven- 
ture and Situation Comedies but avoid Children's programmes and Drama, the 
more they perceive victims in Crime/Crime Adventure and physical means of 
violence, the greater their perception of psychological forms of aggression 
in Situation Comedies. 

In general, these findings support the notion that children with higher 
grades are less aggressive, more sensitive to various forms of aggression-- 
and as a result, are likely to be sensitized. They recognize stereotyping 
in police and probably become excited and gain emotional and intellectual 
satisfaction from watching emotional displays on TV. Nevertheless, they 
prefer watching programmes which have various kinds of violence, but do not 


translate these preferences into aggressive behaviours. Such findings 
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argue strongly for knowledge of individual differences, since in this 
case, the brighter person does not conform to the stereotype that "seeing 
isvimitatines. 

Several findings have already been reported concerning the activity 
level of viewers and its relation to other variables; we shall report 
additional correlations here. The greater the activity level of viewers: 
the more extroverted they are judged, the more physically aggressive solutions 
they suggest to problems, the greater they desire to be policemen/women, 
the greater their use of aggression in the last week and suggestions of 
aggression as solutions to problems, the more afraid and angry they are with 
parents and alone, the fewer passive and indirect forms of aggression and 
prosocial behaviours seen in real-life, the more attractive seeing people 
hurt and their feelings hurt in real-life, the greater they use pretend- 
victimization, the greater they watch TV when sad, and the more motives for 
watching TV, the less use of books and parents for information but greater 
use of friends and TV for information, the less they perceive verbal aggres- 
sion as a solution on TV, the less they perceive people helping each other 
on TV, the fewer nonaggressive characteristics they see in TV characters, 
the more they enjoy watching fighting on TV, the less they are able to 
guess next events on TV programmes, the less likely they are to dream about 
TV contents, the more they believe they learn violent behaviours that they 
shouldn't from TV, the more they perceive physical aggression in Drama. 

These findings with higher active children are rather consistently 
negative, e.g., they are more aggressive and use pretend-victimization, 
they depend more upon TV and friends than books and parents. However, there 
is little to suggest that these are related to TV-viewing and preferences, 
i.e., they don't prefer violent programmes not watch them. It would seem 
that they are fairly independent of TV effects since it is likely that 


they produce their own stimulation and interests. 
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A final viewer characteristic is one of introversion-extroversion. 
Although some findings have already been reported, a few more were found, 
some of which are presented here. The greater the extroversion of viewers: 
the more they would like to be policemen/women, the fewer aggressive solu- 
tions to problems suggested, the less angry and afraid they are when with 
parents and alone, the less attractive it is to be chased by the police, 
the less use of books and friends for information, the more friends they 
have, the more they perceive people on TV as talking a lot and tattling, 
the fewer killings they've seen on TV, the greater their perception of 
consequences for criminals on TV, the less they enjoy watching violent 
behaviours on TV, the more they watch TV alone and while eating, the worse 
their ability to guess next events on TV programmes, the more they believe 
they learn violent behaviours from TV, the less they understand the motives 
of assailants while watching TV, the more they enjoy children's Programmes. 
As a viewer's extroversion increases, we find that they are more sensitive 
to the consequences of criminals, suggest fewer aggressive solutions, and 
are particularly sensitive to the verbal interactions of TV characters. 
These findings support the notion that extroverts are more likely to be 
sensitized to social cues emitted by others and to guide their own behaviours 
accordingly. On the other hand, the lack of many correlations suggests that in- 
troversion-extroversion is but a small influence in the fabric of TV 
influences and individual differences associated with these influences. 

The next few pages of results will detail the aggressive dispositions/ 
behaviours of viewers and their relations to TV perceptions and preferences 
and the effects of TV. The more viewers suggested physical aggression as a 
solution to problems: the more they wanted to be criminals, the more use 
of actual aggression in the last week and the greater the overall aggres- 
sive tendencies (suggestions and usage), the greater the attractiveness of 


seeing a real bank robbery, the greater overall attractiveness of aggression 
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in real-life (like to see many different kinds), the greater the pretend- 
victimization, the less use of books for information, the fewer having 
female favourite characters on TV, the more viewers perceived physical aggres- 
sion on TV as a solution to problems, the fewer aggressive and nonaggressive 
characteristics perceived in TV characters, the greater the enjoyment of 
watching violent behaviours on TV while not enjoying watching prosocial 
behaviours on TV, the fewer things frighten them on TV, the fewer emotions 
experienced while watching TV, the more they perceive kids on TV as having 
more friends, the more they recall instances of past transgressions while 
watching TV, the more they believe they have learned violent behaviours 

from TV, the less they are upset by watching violent themes on TV, the 

more they enjoy Crime/Crime Adventure, Children's programmes and Drama; and 
the more they watched Children's programmes and Drama, the more they per- 
ceived people hurt on Children's programmes and through physical means. 

To characterize the viewers who suggest physical aggression as a solu- 
tion to problems: they enjoy violent programmes and even perceive violence 
in Children's programmes; real-life aggression is also attractive to them 
and they know how to pretend being a victim; they enjoy TV violence but 
avoid prosocial behaviours on TV; they are "tough" in claiming things don't 
frighten them and this may be due to being emotionally "flat" (do not 
experience emotions); and they readily admit they learn violent behaviours 
from TV. 

The viewers who suggest verbal aggression are characterized by these 
correlations: would like to be criminals and avoid suggesting constructive 
solutions to problems, their overall aggressive tendencies (usage and sugges- 
tions) are high, they have seen verbal and passive aggression in real-life 
but have a low estimation of the number of shootings in Calgary; they have 
a greater overall attractiveness of aggression in real-life as well as 


high pretend-victimization scores. The more viewers suggest verbal aggres- 
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sion as solutions: the more they watch TV to be alone, to avoid homework 
and chores and when bored, the more their favourite TV characters are 

male, the more they perceive police on TV as getting hurt, hurting people 
and making mistakes; the more they perceive criminals on TV as strong and 
exciting, the more they see verbal aggression as a solution to problems on 
TV, the more they perceive aggressive and nonaggressive characteristics of 
people on TV, the more killings they perceive on TV, the greater their 
perception of consequences to criminals on TV, the more they perceive crimi- 
nals liking jail, the more they like "fast" programmes, the more they 

enjoy watching violent behaviours and negative emotions on TV, the more they 
avoid being frightened when watching TV, the more emotions experienced 
while watching TV, the more they have dreams about TV contents, the more 
they get upset about violent themes on TV, the more they watch Situation 
Comedies but avoid Drama, the more they enjoy Situation Comedies but don't 
enjoy Children's programmes. 

The picture of viewers who prefer verbally aggressive solutions is 
quite different than that of viewers prefering physical aggression in terms 
of style. Although they too would like to be criminals and find and use 
aggression as attractive and can pretend victimization, their perceptions 
of police and criminals on TV fit stereotypes; and because of their prefer- 
ence over verbal modes of dealing, they have a greater capacity to perceive 
and label many aggressive and nonaggressive characteristics in others. 

They perceive consequences and feel emotions and relish these emotions 
(while the physically aggressive do not); violence permeates their 

dreams. However, they do not prefer or particularly enjoy watching vio- 
lence on TV (although one can assume they watch these because of their 
answers to TV contents). One could argue that they would not admit to 
their interest and preference for violent programmes. Nevertheless, these 


viewers are sensitive to others; but more importantly, they may enjoy being 
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manipulative. But again, we see the problem of attempting to correlate 
aggression with what or how much they enjoy violence on TV; these viewers 
apparently do not, while those preferring physically aggressive solutions 
do. 

The more viewers suggest passive aggressive solutions to problems: 
the fewer constructive solutions, the warmer the parent-child relationship, 
the less indirect-aggression they've seen in real-life, the more female 
stereotypes they adhere to, the more physical and passive aggression they 
perceive as solutions to problems on TV, the more overall aggressive 
solutions seen on TV and fewer constructive solutions, the more robberies 
and killings they've seen on TV, the more they talk to their friends about 
TV contents, the less inclined they are to believe kids and homes on TV 
are nicer than theirs, the less they watch TV alone or while eating, the 
more they watch and enjoy Situation Comedies and Drama. Again, these 
viewers are quite different from the previous two types; these do not have 
the many correlations with the use of aggression, attractiveness of aggres- 
sion and criminal activities. They have social contacts. It would be an 
exaggeration to label these viewers as "aggressive" while the first two 
types, those using physical and verbal suggestions for problem-solving 
clearly are. 

An examination of Table 3 reveals one of the unique means by which 
we can compare the effects of variables: the viewers who suggested 
indirect aggression have many more negative correlations with the same 
potential number of items than the other viewers; this will soon be evi- 
dent and requires another classification or typology of aggressive viewer. 
The more viewers suggested indirect aggression as a solution for problems: 
the fewer constructive solutions they gave, the less they saw verbal, 
passive and indirect forms of aggression in real-life, the less attractive 


seeing people helping each other and telling how they feel inside in real- 
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life, the greater the desensitization (or less the sensitization), the more 
they watched TV when angry with someone or to avoid homework or when bored, 
the less they used books or TV for information but the more they used their 
parents for information, the more sexual stereotypic responses they gave, 
the less they perceived police on TV as exciting, getting hurt, hurting 
people and making mistakes; the less they perceived physical aggression 
but the more indirect aggression as solution on TV, the less they perceived 
aggressive characteristics in TV characters, the less their perception of 
robberies, fights and killings on TV; the less they perceived criminals as 
liking jail, the less they enjoyed watching violent behaviours on TV, the 
fewer emotions they experienced while watching TV, the fewer friends they 
had, the more they denied recalling past transgressions while viewing TV, 
the softer the TV volume they preferred, the less they watched Crime/Crime 
Adventure, Situation Comedies (they deny any enjoyment from the latter), the 
fewer victims they perceived in Crime/Crime Adventure, the more they enjoyed 
watching Children's programmes. The basic style of these viewers is one of 
rejection, of denying, of hiding feelings--which will probably result in 
fewer socialization experiences. One cannot know whether this style is 
due to TV since their responses cannot be further analysed to determine 
whether they are denying their interest in TV violence or whether they 
just aren't interested. The hunch of the principal investigator is that 
their aggressiveness is from their environment rather than TV; their 
subtlety of aggression is basically a denial of being aggressive (as men- 
tioned in the introduction) and the instances of modeled indirect aggres- 
sion in the media are relatively few, thus difficult to believe that so 
few instances could produce so many negative correlations in this type of 
aggressive viewer. 

Now that we have examined those viewers who gave aggressive solutions 


to problems, let us examine the viewers who gave constructive solutions to 
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problems posed to them. The more the viewers gave constructive (nonaggres-— 
sive) solutions: the less actual aggression they used in the last week, 
the less afraid and angry they are with parents and when alone, the more 
overall attractiveness of criminal activities but the less overall attrac- 
tiveness of real-life forms of aggression, the less they watch TV to avoid 
homework, the more they use books as sources of information, the more they 
perceive police on TV as unhappy, getting hurt and hurting people; the more 
constructive solutions to problems they perceive on TV, the lower their 
perceptions of killings on TV, the more they enjoy people being friendly 
on TV, the more they watch TV alone, the more they can guess next events 
on TV programmes, the greater the TV volume they prefer, the less they 
enjoy Crime/Crime Adventure programmes, the more they perceive physical 
violence on Crime/Crime Adventure, the more they perceive personal/"selfish" 
motives for aggression on Crime/Crime Adventure and Situation Comedies. 
There is little patterning among these correlations, but they do show 
considerably fewer correlations with watching and behaving aggressively as 
well as being sensitive to the motives concerning why people get hurt on TV. 
Another measure of aggressiveness of viewers is their actual use in 
the past week (to the degree that children respond openly); the more 
aggression children reported using in the last week: the more unhappy 
they are with their parents and when alone, the more they are afraid and 
angry with their parents, the less their parents understand them, the 
more they perceive passive aggression in real-life, the greater their 
estimation of robberies and fights in Calgary, the more attractive seeing 
real-life aggression is, the greater their pretend-victimization, the more 
they watch TV to avoid homework and chores, the more they use friends as 
sources of information, the more they perceive people on TV understanding 
each other and telling how they feel inside, the greater their overall 


perception of crime on TV, the greater the enjoyment for watching negative 
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emotions on TV, the more they talk to their friends about TV contents, the 
greater the negative evaluations of self and home compared with kids on TV, 
the more instances of recalling past transgressions while watching TV, the 
greater their preference for loud TV volume, the greater the tendency to 
rationalize behaviours by blaming TV, the more nightmares about TV contents, 
the more they watch and enjoy Crime/Crime Adventure and perceive physical 
means of violence, the more they watch Drama. In many ways, these viewers 
are like those suggesting physical aggression as solutions (the two variables 
are correlated). However, the main difference is that these viewers are 
not emotionally flat; they are average and susceptible to socialization 
experiences. Although they prefer and enjoy TV violence, it is not known 
whether this preference is the cause or the effect of their actual use of 
aggression. 

Before leaving this section on viewer characteristics, suffice it to 
say that the correlations between the different kinds of aggressive viewers 
and their motives for watching, their programme preferences and other 
variables which have been reported to influence them, do not give us "cause- 
and-effect" relationships; they do give data concerning the complexity and 
their mutual influences upon one another, and allow the assessment of past 
experiences and the viewer's impressions of these experiences as well as 
contemporaneous influences. 

Viewer perceptions of TV contents and programme preferences. We shall 
begin our description of what viewers perceive on TV (we have already re- 
ported numerous correlations between viewer characteristics and perceptions 
of TV contents) by examining the correlations between the amount and enjoy- 
ment of viewing violent contents to viewers' perceptions of violence, the 
means of violence, and the perceived motives of assailants for violence. 


Amount of Viewing Crime/Crime Adventure. The more viewers watched 


Crime/Crime Adventure: the more victims they perceived (i.e., someone 
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getting hurt) but the means were only physical (not psychological); the more 
the reasons for violence were judged emotionally (e.g., assailant was angry) 
or through labeling (e.g., he was a criminal). 

Enjoyment of Crime/Crime Adventure. The more viewers enjoyed Crime/ 
Crime Adventure: the more victims they perceived but hurt by physical 
means only. 

Perception of victims for Crime/Crime Adventure. The more victims per- 
ceived: the more physical means perceived, the more reasons were judged 
emotionally and through labeling, the more the motives of assailants were 
judged personal/"selfish" (e.g., personal gain), the more victims were 
hurt accidentally (e.g., unintentionally). 

Amount of Viewing Situation Comedies. The more viewers watched: the 
more they enjoyed, the more victims were perceived via physical means, the 
more the emotional and accidental justification. 


Enjoyment of Situation Comedies. The more viewers enjoyed: the more 


the perception of physical means of violence. 

Perception of victims for Situation Comedies. The more victims per- 
ceived: the more physical and psychological means were perceived, the more 
emotional, personal/"'selfish" and accidental reasons perceived for violence. 

Amount and enjoyment of viewing Children's programmes. The more viewers 
watched or enjoyed: the more they enjoyed, the more victims they perceived 
receiving physical forms of violence, the more accidental justifications. 

Perception of victims for Children's programmes. The more victims per- 
ceived: the more physical means, the more emotional, personal and acciden- 
tal justifications. 


Amount and enjoyment of viewing Drama. The more they watched or 


enjoyed: the more physical means of violence were perceived for the victims. 


Perception of victims in Drama. The more victims perceived: the more 


physical and psychological means were perceived, the more emotional and 
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accidental justifications (but not personal). 

From these correlations, we see that viewing every kind of programme 
leads to perceptions of victims; however, the means of violence differ-- 
Crime/Crime Adventure and Children's programmes have physical forms of vio- 
lence, while Situation Comedies and Drama have both physical and psychological 
forms of violence. On the other hand, the motives of assailants or justi- 
fications also differed across programme kinds: for Crime/Crime Adventure, 
Situation Comedies and Children's programmes, all three motives were per- 
ceived (emotional, personal and accidental); while for Drama, only the for- 
mer and latter. Therefore, viewers’ perceptions of the forms of violence and 
the motives do vary across kinds of programmes. 

One avenue of assessing viewers’ perceptions of TV contents is to ex- 
amine the correlations associated with solutions to problems as perceived 
by viewers when watching TV. The more viewers perceive physical aggression 
on TV as solutions for problems presented on TV: the greater the amount of 
crime seen on TV, the more viewers enjoy watching violent behaviors on TV 
and dislike watching prosocial behaviours, the more viewers claim being upset 
by violent themes on TV. The more viewers perceive verbal aggression as 
solutions presented on TV: the more viewers perceive aggressive and non- 
aggressive characteristics of TV characters, the more viewers perceive 
criminals liking jail, the more viewers enjoy watching negative emotions on 
TV, the more viewers talk to friends about TV contents, the more viewers 
can guess the next events on TV programmes, the more viewers recall past 
transgressions while watching TV, the more viewers watch Crime/Crime 
Adventure and Situation Comedies and perceive victims in both. The more 
viewers perceive passive aggression as solutions on TV: the more viewers 
recalled instances of past transgressions, the fewer the negative compari- 
sons between TV homes and kids and themselves, the greater the perceptions 


of psychological means of violence in Crime/Crime Adventure programmes. 
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The more viewers perceive indirect aggression on TV as a solution to prob- 
lems: the less viewers talk with friends about TV contents, the more nega- 
tive comparisons between TV homes and kids and themselves, the less Crime/ 
Crime Adventure and Situation Comedies watched but the more Children's 
programmes and Drama watched and enjoyed. The more viewers perceived 
constructive solutions on TV for problems: the less crime perceived on TV, 
the more ways viewers try to avoid frightening TV contents, the more nega- 
tive comparisons between homes and kids on TV and themselves, the less they 
dream about TV contents, the less they watch and enjoy Situation Comedies. 
It would seem that physical and verbal aggression as solutions presented on 
TV are related to viewing and liking violent contents, while passive and 
indirect forms are less influenced by programme preferences, although each 
form of violence used by viewers is positively correlated with having 

seen it on TV or in real-life. 

The total amount of crime perceived on TV (robberies, fights, and 
killings) was positively correlated with viewers' perceptions of consequences 
for criminals on TV, enjoyment of watching violent behaviours on TV, and 
negatively correlated with ways to avoid frightening TV contents, and 
talking to parents about TV contents. The greater the amount of crime 
perceived on TV: the more viewers liked being scared while watching, the 
more emotions experienced while watching, the more viewers dream about TV 
contents, and the more viewers watch and enjoy Crime/Crime Adventure 
programmes and perceive victims hurt by physical means. And the more that 
viewers perceive consequences for criminals on TV programmes: the more 
viewers like being excited while watching TV, the more viewers believe 
they learn things they shouldn't by watching TV. These correlations 
and others show that an important ingredient in perceptions of crime and 
their consequences are influenced by the emotions generated or anticipated 


by viewers. It would seem that viewers watch crime for excitement and 
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emotional arousal and these leave residues in the form of dreams. It may 
also indicate that viewers who have learned not to avoid crime and frighten- 
ing contents on TV, may estimate or overestimate the violence they think 
they've seen on TV. 

Two other kinds of perceptions were investigated: whether viewers per- 
ceive criminals as liking jail and whether rehabilitation of criminals 
occurs--and whether these perceptions are related to viewers' TV preferences. 
The former perception was found to be significantly correlated to viewers' 
enjoyment of Crime/Crime Adventure programmes and their perception of 
victims in these programmes, especially through psychological means. Simi- 
larly, the greater the perception of rehabilitation of criminals (e.g., through 
going to school or getting a job) is positively related to viewers watching 
Crime/Crime Adventure programmes. Thus, we have a classic case of different 
effects of viewing Crime/Crime Adventure programmes: on the one hand, such 
programmes erroneously create the impression that criminals enjoy going to 
jail; while on the other, they give the impression that criminals are 
rehabilitated. Both are distortions, but the latter gives an unrealistic 
view of our penal system. 

Effects of viewing TV 

We have already discussed several correlations between variables and 
certain effects of viewing TV such as sensitization, desensitization, 
images of violence, victimization, and rationalization. Before we provide 
additional correlations, it should be noted that the distinction between 
effects and perceptions is often arbitrarily made. That is, do the per- 
ceptions of TV contents produce the effects, are the perceptions them— 
selves effects, and/or do the effects occur and the viewers later change 
their perceptions to fit the effects? Of course, without systematic and 
longitudinal research we cannot answer this question, but we can gain 


enough information so that the next serious attempt at determining causal 
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factors and processes can further refine and explicate these relationships. 
The amount of sensitization in viewers entered into several correlations. 
The greater the sensitization: the more often viewers watch TV when sad 
or lonely and want to be alone, the more viewers use TV as their source for 
information, the unhappier they have been recently, the more viewers 
perceive verbal, passive and indirect aggression on TV as a solution to 
problems, the more viewers perceive aggressive characteristics in TV 
characters, the more robberies viewers perceive on TV, the more viewers 
perceive criminals like going to jail, the more viewers claim to have seen 
children spanked on TV, the more viewers enjoy watching people help each 
other and being friendly on TV, the more things which frighten viewers on 
TV, the more ways a viewer avoids being frightened by TV contents, the more 
viewers have negative comparisons between homes and kids on TV and them- 
selves, the more viewers watch TV alone and with friends and while doing 
homework, the better able viewers are in guessing the next events in a 
programme, the more viewers recall past transgressions while watching TV, 
the more viewers have nightmares about TV contents, the more viewers believe 
they learn things on TV they shouldn't, the more viewers perceive victims in 
Crime/Crime Adventure programmes (but have no preferences for these. pro- 
grammes), the more Situation Comedies they watch and perceive victims who 
receive physical and psychological forms of violence. As the reader can 
readily see, the correlated items are a mixture of motives, moods, obser- 
vation of different kinds of aggression, enjoyment of prosocial behaviours, 
being frightened and possibly feelings of guilt, and having behaviours 
which prevent desensitization (avoids frightening TV contents) and sensiti- 
vity to victimization by both physical and psychological means. Further 
analyses of sensitization will be carried out when comparing correlations 
between data from Phases I and II. 


The amount of pretend-victimization has been previously correlated 
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with individual difference variables and others, but let us add several 
more to help us understand the factors which may contribute to the pro- 
cesses and results of such behaviours. The more viewers pretend victimi- 
zation: the greater their sensitization, the more often viewers watch TV 
when sad, want to be alone, lonely and bored: the more viewers use friends 
and TV as sources of information and avoid parents for information, the 
more viewers have males as favourite TV characters; the more viewers feel 
positive and negative feelings while watching favourite programmes, the 
more programmes viewers do not understand, the more viewers perceive physical 
and indirect aggression as solutions to problems on TV, the more viewers 
perceive aggressive characteristics in TV characters, the more viewers 
perceive consequences for criminals on TV, the more viewers enjoy watching 
violent behaviours and negative emotions on TV, the more things which 
frighten them on TV, the more ways viewers use to avoid frightening TV 
contents, the more they talk to their parents and friends about TV con- 
tents, the more emotions viewers feel while watching TV, the more viewers 
watch alone and with friends and while doing homework, the more they recall 
past transgressions while watching TV, the more viewers rationalize their 
behaviours by blaming TV, the more viewers dream (including nightmares) 
about TV contents, the more viewers believe they learn things on TV 

they shouldn't (especially violent themes), and the more they perceive 
victims hurt by physical means on Crime/Crime Adventure programmes and enjoy 
watching Situation Comedies, the more viewers perceive victims in Situation 
Comedies, Children's programmes and Drama. 

These findings suggest that in order to pretend victimization, viewers 
need to have a rich emotional life (e.g., feel what others feel and show 
feelings), must perceive aggressive features in others, be sensitized to 
violence, and know they can rationalize their behaviours if need be, and 


are sensitive to victimization of all kinds in TV programmes. 
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Rationalization, or blaming TV for behaviours, has heer discussed under 
several rubrics, e.g., pretend-victimization, viewer characteristics. Let 
us just add a few correlations and later characterize the rationalizer 
(after we examine the correlations between Phases I and II). The more 
viewers rationalize their behaviour: the more they state that they learn 
things they shouldn't from TV, especially violent themes (this is, in 
fact, the reason they give to others!), the more they perceive victims 
in Crime/Crime Adventure programmes as well as recognize physical and psycho- 
logical forms of violence and personal/"selfish" motives for assailants. 

Having nightmares about TV contents is positively related to the 
viewers believing that they see things on TV that they shouldn't learn about, 
especially violence; and being upset when seeing violence on TV. These 
nightmares are significantly related to the amount of Crime/Crime Adventure, 


Children's programmes and Drama watched (but not Situation Comedies). 


Correlations among Variables in Phase I and Effects in Phase II 


One of the purposes of Phase II was to potentiate the possible effects 
of TV compared with those reported by viewers in Phase I. That is, although 
correlations were expected between viewer characteristics and effects such 
as sensitization and pretend-victimization in Phase I (home interviews), 
the presentation of actual TV programmes (in Phase II) was expected to 
increase these effects, thereby allowing correlation of viewer character- 
istics (and other variables) with the effects of actual programmes. Second, 
a potential problem in correlating the variables and effects within Phase I 
was that in the home interviews, some viewers may wish to appear consistent 
and/or give answers they believe are expected. Therefore, by increasing 
the period of time between assessment of variables and the effects of 
actual TV programmes (regardless of which programmes they watched), we may 


compare the strength and durability of these variables. That is, if the 
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same variables are correlated in the same way (direction) to effects in 
Phases I and II, this offers evidence that these variables have substantial 
impact on the effects of TV (children's impressions as well as actual 
influences). 

Images of violence. The more victims viewers perceive as hurt in 
Phase II (see Table 8 ): the greater the sensitization score in Phase I, 
the less parents encourage TV watching, the lower the perception of crime 
on TV, the less enjoyment of watching prosocial behaviours on TV, the fewer 
negative evaluations of themselves compared with kids and homes on TV, the 
less they enjoyed watching Crime/Crime Adventure programmes, the more they 
perceived psychological aggression in Situation Comedies, the more they 
watched Drama. 

The more viewers perceived victims as showing feelings (e.g., pain, 
grief): the more children there were in the family, the less TV was used 
as "background noise," the more attractive criminal activities were per- 
ceived (e.g., would like to stay in jail, try to rob a store), the less they 
perceived criminals as liking jail, the less they believe in rehabilitation 
of criminals, the more they perceive victims being hurt physically, the more 
they perceive psychological aggression in Situation Comedies, the less 
physical aggression they perceive in Drama. 

The more viewers perceived victims as attempting to reconcile and dis- 
cuss the conflict: the less parents encourage TV watching, the more intro- 
verted the viewers, the greater the viewers’ abilities to guess up-coming 
events in TV programmes, the more Situation Comedies they watch, the greater 
their perception of psychological aggression in Situation Comedies and 
Drama. 

The more viewers perceived victims as verbally retaliating: the 
more later-born the viewer, the more viewers suggest aggressive solutions 


to problems, the more attractive criminal activities were perceived, the 
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more they watched TV for nonsocial motives (e.g., to avoid homework, chores 
and eliminate boredom), the more they watched TV as a source of information, 
the less they perceived that criminals like jail, the less they enjoyed 
Drama and perceived physical aggression in Drama. 

The more viewers perceived victims as physically retaliating: the 
more they use TV as a source for information, the less they perceived con- 
sequences for criminals on TV, the more they perceived criminals as 
liking jail, the more they watch Drama. 

The more viewers perceived assailants as family members (related to 
victims): the more they perceive consequences to criminals on TV, the 
fewer negative evaluations of themselves compared with kids and homes on 
TV, the less they enjoy Crime/Crime Adventure and Situation Comedies or 
watch Children's programmes, the more they perceive psychological aggression 
in Situation Comedies but do not perceive physical aggression in Drama. 

The more viewers perceived assailants as friends of victims: the 
older the children, the less their parents encourage TV watching, the 
less they watch TV for social motives (e.g., when angry with someone or 
want to be alone), the fewer constructive solutions they see on TV for 
conflict situations, the more they enjoy Situation Comedies but dislike 
Drama, the fewer victims they perceive in Situation Comedies. 

The more viewers perceive physical consequences (e.g., shot, hit) for 
assailants: the fewer aggressive characteristics they perceive in TV 
characters, the more they watch and enjoy Drama and perceive victims. 

The more viewers perceive verbal/psychological consequences (e.g., 
scolded, "told off") for assailants: the more attractive criminal 
activities were perceived, the more non-social motives (e.g., boredom) for 
watching TV, the less they enjoy Drama, the more they perceive psychological 
aggression in Drama and Situation Comedies. 


The more viewers perceive psychological withdrawal (e.g., loss of 
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status and love) as consequences for assailants: the more their parents 
discourage TV watching, the less they enjoy Children's programmes, the 
more they perceive psychological aggression in Situation Comedies and 
Drama. 

The more viewers perceive assailants as experiencing psychological/ 
emotional consequences (e.g., guilt, remorse): the younger the child, the 
lower the viewers’ activity level, the more introverted the viewers, the 
more programmes the parents believe are inappropriate for their children, 
the less viewers believe in rehabilitation of criminals, the greater viewers' 
abilities to guess up-coming events in TV programmes, the less viewers 
watch Crime/Crime Adventure. 

The happier viewers were when they saw the consequences for assailants: 
the less attractive were criminal activities, the more they believe crimi- 
nals like jail, the more they watch and enjoy Situation Comedies. The 
more sad and angry viewers were when they saw consequences for assailants 
on TV: the more attractive seeing real-life aggression, the greater their 
pretend-victimization, the more things which frighten them on TV, the less 
they watch Situation Comedies, the more they perceive victims in Drama, 
the more they perceive psychological aggression in Situation Comedies and 
Drama. 

The greater viewers' criminal stereotyping (e.g., criminals like being 
chased by police, being a criminal is exciting): the lower their grades 
in school, the more extroverted they are, the closer the parent-child re- 
lationship, the greater their sensitization (e.g., afraid when alone after 
dark), the more they enjoy Situation Comedies. 

The variables which most influence viewers' perceptions of: violence, 
the reactions of victims, and the consequences for victims, and the viewers' 
emotional reaction to these consequences, were: their preferences for 


programmes other than Crime/Crime Adventure (and often the avoidance of 
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these programmes as shown by negative correlations), their sensitivities to 
psychological forms of aggression, and their parents' lack of encouragement 
or discouragement of TV watching. That is, children who avoid violent 
programmes, recognize overt and subtle forms of violence. They have 
parents who take an active role in helping them make the best selections 
for TV-viewing; and as a result, the children's perceptions of violence are 
the most discerning and sensitive. Three other important trends should be 
noted. First, younger children perceive more emotional consequences on TV 
than older children; this may imply increased desensitization as children 
grow older (although other findings are inconsistent with this notion) and/ 
or young children respond spontaneously to the emotional reactions of 
others by virtue of their lack of cognitive/interpretative overlay, i.e., 
the older the child, the more s/he may deny, interpret, and/or distort the 
emotional consequences for criminals. Second, depending upon the kinds of 
perceptions of violence, the motives for TV-watching appear to be important, 
e.g., children who watch TV to avoid homework, chores and to eliminate 
boredom and/or avoid social motives are likely to be sensitive to verbal 
forms of violence (e.g., the victims retaliate by "telling off") and the 
relationship between the victim and assailant. Third, it appears that 
introverted children may be more sensitive to threat and violent situations, 
e.g., they see alternatives to violence and perceive subtle forms of vio- 
lence on TV, while extroverted children stereotype criminals (i.e., not 
sensitive to differences among people and kinds of violence). 

Aggressive attitudes and dispositions. Viewers who have aggressive 
attitudes toward criminals (e.g., believe in capital punishment, believe 
people should have guns) were found to be related to several variables. 

The greater this aggressive attitude toward criminals: the younger the 
child and the lower his/her grades in school, the less his/her mother and 


father watch aggression on TV, the warmer the parent-child relationship, 
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the greater the desensitization (less sensitization), the less use of books 
as sources for information, the fewer constructive solutions for problems 
perceived on TV, the more s/he talks with parents about TV contents, the 
less physical violence seen on Crime/Crime Adventure programmes. 

The more viewers suggest aggressive solutions for conflict situations: 
the younger the children, the higher the socio-economic status of the 
family, the more parents discourage TV-watching, the closer the viewers sit 
to the TV, the more their parents watch violence on TV, the more attractive 
criminal activities are, the fewer nonsocial motives for watching TV, the 
less use of TV as a source for information, the more aggressive character- 
istics perceived in TV characters, the greater the perception of conse- 
quences for criminals on TV, the more they believe in rehabilitation of 
criminals, the less they enjoy watching violent behaviours on TV, and the 
less they watch Situation Comedies. 

The more viewers admit that they used aggression in the last week: 
the more aggressive (actual and aggressive solutions) they were in Phase I 
(approximately 6 weeks before; this correlation shows stability of such a 
measure), the fewer constructive solutions they saw on TV, the less they 
believed that criminals like jail, the more they enjoyed Crime/Crime 
Adventure and watched and enjoyed Situation Comedies. 

It appears that aggressive attitudes of viewers and what influence them 
depends upon the particular attitude or disposition. For example, viewers 
who take a "hard line" with criminals appear to be desensitized, see few 
constructive solutions on TV, and have parents who have avoided exposing 
their children to aggression. On the other hand, those who suggest 
aggressive solutions have parents who do watch TV violence and are somewhat 
sensitive to various forms of violence on TV. Both, however, are more 
likely to be found in younger children, and both do not prefer to watch vio- 


lent programmes--which might sensitize them. 
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Sensitization. The greater the viewers' sensitization (e.g., would like 
to learn karate, believe someone is following them, believe parents should 
have a gun): the younger the viewers (implies desensitization with age?), 
the lower the socio-economic status of the family, the greater the pretend- 
victimization, the greater the sensitization score in Phase I (this shows 
stability of sensitization), the greater the social motives for watching IV 
(e.g., when lonely), the more they use TV as a source for information, the 
more things frighten them on TV, the more times viewers recall past trans- 
gressions while watching TV, the more viewers watch children's programmes 
and Drama and enjoy Crime/Crime Adventure and Children's programmes, the 
more they perceive victims in Situation Comedies and Children's programmes, 
with the latter perceived as having physical forms of aggression. 

The greater viewers' interest in guns (e.g., play and real and owner- 
ship): the older the viewers, the lower the socio-economic status of their 
parents with the family having a single parent present, the more viewers 
watch TV for nonsocial reasons (e.g., boredom), the greater their desensi- 
tization, the greater use of TV as a source for information, the fewer 
constructive solutions and the more aggressive adluttens trney see for prob- 
lems presented on TV, the fewer things which frighten them on TV and the 
fewer ways they attempt to avoid frightening contents, the more they enjoy 
Situation Comedies and the less they see victims in Situation Comedies. 

The two measures for sensitization probably parallel the two aspects 
mentioned in the introduction: awareness (and vigilance) of the potential 
for violence and mobilization. And even a casual inspection of the correl- 
ations show quite different pictures for these two aspects. For example, 
awareness and vigilance may be the result of being frightened more by TV 
contents, being younger and feelings of guilt and watching violence; whereas 
for mobilization, perhaps a degree of desensitization is necessary (in 
order to justify the potential use of guns against people)--and as a result, 


they are no longer frightened by TV contents and do not prefer violence (or 
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they otherwise may be sensitized). The mobilized viewers being older and 
from lower socio-economic status parents may also account for their desen- 
sitization, this being due to perhaps more real-life exposure than televised 
exposure to violence (assuming as some authorities do, that lower socio- 
economic people are exposed to more violence through being victimized more 
often and having fewer resources available). 

Victimization. Pretend-victimization (e.g., pretending hurt when not 
really hurt) in Phase II was correlated with a few variables from Phase I. 
The greater the pretend-victimization: the more aggressive solutions to 
problems), the more pretend-victimization admitted to in Phase I (this 
indicates stability of this characteristic), the more they watched TV for 
social motives (e.g., when lonely, angry with someone), the more ways they 
use to avoid being frightened by TV contents, the more victims they per- 
ceive on Children's programmes, and the more physical violence they say they 
see on Children's programmes. 

Actual victimization (e.g., how many times they claim to have been 
hit, yelled at, called names in the last week) was also related to their 
previously reported aggressiveness (actual aggression and suggestions for 
aggressive solutions to problems). The more they were victimized: the 
fewer constructive solutions they perceived on TV to problems, the greater 
the recall of past transgressions while watching TV, and the more they 
enjoy Situation Comedies. 

Both actual and pretend-victimization are related to being aggressive, 
i.e., those who are aggressive probably invite retaliation and their own 
victimization. Neither kind of victimization is related to preference for 
watching violence, although they do watch TV and are somewhat sensitive to 
violent contents. It was found that pretend-victimization is a rather 
stable characteristic, which may allow a child to manipulate others, to 


change roles from victim to victimizer--depending upon his/her anticipations 
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of consequences. 
SUMMARY 

The main purpose of this study was to determine the effects of TV 
upon young viewers. By "effect," we mean either that we can show a 
change in behaviour due to experimental manipulation (as in Phase II where 
differences among children viewing different programmes were found), or 
a behaviour which should not occur but does (e.g., a child who expresses 
fears about burglars breaking into his/her home shows a behaviour change 
from what should be a base rate of zero). 

The following section presents the effects and summarizes the variables 
(kinds of viewers and their milieu) which significantly influence these 
effects. When there was considerable discrepancy among the variables and/or 
their direction of correlation, these variables were omitted from the lists 


under effects. 


DISTORTION OF REALITY/IMAGES OF VIOLENCE 
Variables influencing these effects were as follows: 
Believing in criminal stereotypes 
Lower grades in school 
Extroverted 
Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
Sensitized 
Perceives subtle forms of violence on TV 
Enjoys violent TV programmes 
High estimation of crime in Calgary 
Female 
Larger family 
More than 1 TV set 


Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
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Mother and father watch TV violence 
Lack of parental discouragement of TV watching 
TV on as "background noise" 
Negative mood while watching TV 
Perceives retaliation by victim/consequences (physical, verbal) 
Male 
Extroverted 
Later born 
Lack of parental discouragement of TV watching 
Suggests aggressive solutions to everyday problems 
Negative mood while watching TV 
Prefers watching TV as source of information about world 
Motives for watching TV: boredom, avoidance of homework and chores 
Criminal activities perceived as attractive 
Positive perception of criminals, criminal activities and violence in 
real-life 
Older child 
High activity level 
More than 1 TV set 
TV in child's bedroom 
Cable TV (11 channels) 
Mother watches TV violence 
Perceives victims on TV as retaliating 
Sad when aggressor receives consequences 
Positive perception of criminals, violence and negative emotions on TV 
Older child 
High activity level 
Introverted 


More than 1 TV set 
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TV in child's bedroom 
Cable TV (11 channels) 
Perceives victims on TV as showing feelings 
Perceives subtle forms of violence on TV and in real-life 
Older child 
Low activity level 
Extroverted 
Both parents present in home 
Lower socio-economic status of family 
Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
Mother watches TV violence 
Sad when aggressor receives consequences 
Believing in rehabilitation of criminals 
Male 
Suggests aggressive solutions to everyday problems 
Watches violent TV programmes 
AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES AND DISPOSITIONS 
Variables influencing these effects were as follows: 
Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 
Larger family 
High activity level 
Unhappy 
Loud volume on TV preferred 
TV on as "background noise" 
Parental encouragement of TV watching 
Mother watches TV violence 
Afraid of parents 
Motives for watching TV: boredom, avoidance of homework and chores 


Talks with friends about TV 


Zi. 
Prefers friends as source of information about world 
Low belief of criminal stereotypes 
High estimation of crime in Calgary 
Positive perception of violence in real-life 
Belief that homes and children on TV better/happier than own/self 
Enjoys watching negative emotions on TV 
Pretends being victimized 
Recalls past transgressions while watching TV 
Blames TV for own transgressions 
Has nightmares about TV contents 


Enjoys watching violent TV programmes 


Suggests physically aggressive solutions to everyday problems 


Male 

High activity level 

Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 

Avoids using books as source of information about world 

Positive mood while watching TV 

Positive perception of criminals, criminal activities and 
violence in real-life 

Enjoys watching violent behaviours on TV 

Dislikes watching prosocial behaviours on TV 

Not frightened by TV contents 

Not emotionally reactive while watching TV 

Pretends being victimized 

Recalls past transgressions while watching TV 

Blames TV for own transgressions 


Watches violent TV programmes 
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Suggests psychologically aggressive solutions to everyday problems 


(indirect aggression is excluded) 


Female 
Older child 
Lack of parental discouragement of TV watching 
Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 
Enjoys "fast'' programmes 
Motives for watching TV: boredom, avoidance of homework and chores 
Watches TV when alone 
Talks with friends about TV 
Perceives consequences to criminals on TV 
Believes in criminal stereotypes 
Perceives subtle forms of violence 
Perceives police negatively 
Perceives criminals positively 
Enjoys watching violent behaviours on TV 
Enjoys watching negative emotions on TV 
Avoids being frightened by TV contents 
Emotionally reactive while watching TV 
Has dreams about TV contents 

Possesses aggressive attitudes about criminals 
Younger child 
Lower grades in school 
Barents avoid watching TV violence 
Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
Avoids using books as source of information about world 
Talks with parents about TV 


Desensitized 
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SENSITIZATION/DESENSITIZATION 
Variables influencing these effects were as follows: 
Sensitization 
Lower socio-economic status of family 
Perceives police positively 
Believes in criminal stereotypes 
Motives for watching TV: lonely, when angry with someone, when 
wants to be alone, when doing homework 
Prefers TV as source of information about world 
Actual victimization by others 
Negative mood while watching TV 
High estimation of violence on TV 
Believes that homes and children on TV better/happier than own/self 
Enjoys watching prosocial behaviours on TV 
Perceives victims on TV as running away or doing nothing 
Perceives consequences to criminals on TV 
Frightened by TV contents 
Avoids being frightened by TV contents 
Guesses next events on TV programmes 
Recalls past transgressions while watching TV 
Perceives subtle forms of violence 
Has nightmares about TV contents 
Pretends being victimized 
Enjoys watching TV violence 
Desensitization 
Older child 
Mother watches TV violence 
Possesses aggressive attitudes about criminals 
Interested in guns for self and parents 


(Perhaps--obverse of previous list) 


DANO 


Interest in guns for self and parents 


Older child 
Lower socio-economic status of family 
Single parent family 
Motives for watching TV: boredom, avoidance of homework and chores 
Prefers TV as source of information about world 
Desensitized 
Does not perceive victims on TV programmes 
Negative mood while watching TV 
Perceives victims on TV as running away or calling for help 
Is happy when aggressor on TV receives consequences 
Frightened by TV contents 
Avoids being frightened by TV contents 
Recalling of past transgressions while watching TV 
Older child 
Larger family 
Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
Cable TV 
Dreams/nightmares about TV contents 
Younger 
Low activity level 
Lack of parental discouragement of TV watching 
Becomes upset when sees TV violence 
Watches violent TV programmes 
VICTIMIZATION 
Variables influencing these effects were as follows: 
Actual victimization 
Believes that TV contents represent reality 


Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 
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Suggests aggressive solutions to everday problems 

Believes that aggressors on TV do not receive consequences from 
the legal system 

Does not believe that criminals get caught by police 

Perceives police negatively 

Recalls past transgressions while watching TV 

Pretends Victimization 

High activity level 

Actual victimization by others 

Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 

Sensitized 

Motives for watching TV: when lonely, angry with someone, to be 
alone, while doing homework 

Talks with parents and friends about TV 

Believes that TV contents represent reality 

Prefers using friends and TV as sources of information about 
world, avoids parents 

Does not understand many programmes on TV 

Perceives subtle forms of violence on TV 

Perceives criminals positively 

Perceives victims on TV as calling for help 

Perceives consequences for criminals on TV 

Enjoys watching violent behaviours on TV 

Enjoys watching negative emotions on TV 

Frightened by TV contents 

Avoids being frightened by TV contents 

Emotionally reacts while watching TV 

Sad when sees consequences for aggressor on TV 


Recalls past transgressions while watching TV 


JA Wor 


Blames TV for own transgressions 
Has dreams and nightmares 
RATIONALIZATION (BLAMING TV FOR TRANSGRESSIONS) 
Variables influencing this effect were as follows: 
Male 
Older child 
Both parents in the home 
Father watches TV violence 
Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 
Perceives subtle forms of violence 
CONCLUSION 

We have found evidence for each effect of viewing televised violence 
that was initially proposed. We have usually found different aspects 
within each effect, with each aspect forming differing clusterings of 
variables (and yet overlapping to some extent). Practically every variable 
which was included in this project showed up in several significant correl- 
ations among one another and with effects. Of course, some small propor- 
tion of these "significant" correlations may have been happenstance; never- 
theless, the appearance and reappearance of many correlations under different 
circumstances and among different measures of the variable or effect give 
them credence and ultimately utility. 

The development of the previous lists and their associated effects is 
one of the first serious attempts at developing comprehensive and research- 
based "profiles" of viewer and environmental characteristics for the specific 
and numerous effects of televised violence. We hope that such information 
can be applied to a thoughtful and sophisticated understanding of the 
myriad effects upon young viewers--with the result being a greater attempt 
to educate (or otherwise sensitize) parents, educators and personnel in 


the communications industry to the complexities of such effects. Ultimately, 
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we should be prepared to develop materials for such people, so that they 


can predict and prevent and/or remedy such effects as deemed necessary. 
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Appendix A 
"TV Preferences" Interview 
"Personal Experiences" Interview 
"TV Perceptions" Interview 


"Parents' Questionnaire" 


eM 
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Do you ever watch 
Flintstones 
Bionic Woman 
Jacques Cousteau 
Starsky & Hutch 
Sesame Street 
Waltons 

Donnie & Marie 

6 Million Dollar Man 
World of Disney 
Adam 12 


Happy Days 


Bugs Bunny/Road Runner 


Wild Kingdom 
S.W.A.T. 

M*A*S*H 

Little House/Prairie 
Carol Burnett 

All in the Family 
Let's Make a Deal 


Excuse wv French 


Viewer's name 


TV PREFERENCES 
How Often|How much Anyone 
N Sm Lts |Like:N Sm Lt|Hurt:Who? How hurt? 


get hurt? 


i—_-___ L__esesear —__8 


Do you ever watch 


Match Game 

Maude 

Partridge Fam. 
Laverne & Shirley 
Gilligan's Is. 
Forest Rangers 
Rhoda 

Welcome Back, Kotter 
Mary T. Moore 
Sidestreet 
Phyllis 

Emergency 
Jeffersons 

Kojak 

Brady Bunch 
Beachcomers 

Sonny & Cher 


Good Times 


Superman Cartoon 


= \_ ____™® a sd eats S&S ..____ et | L \ eae | SS [aes | | 
~|How Often|How much Anyone 


N Sm Lts |{Like:N Sm Lt}Hurt:Who? How hurt? 


pone ee 


Underlining denotes the programmes which will be asked the last 3 questions concerning "hurt" 


IF NEED TO ELIMINATE PROGRAMMES, ELIMINATE THOSE NOT UNDERLINED 


get hurt? 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
Viewer's name: 
1. Have you ever talked to a policeman/policewoman or Mountie? No Yes 


2. Have you ever seen a real criminal? No Yes 


3. OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 


A. When your mother does something you don't like, what do you do? 

B. When someone gets upset (angry) with you, what do you do? 

C. When someone accidentally (didn't mean to) hurts you, what do you do? 
D. When someone breaks something of yours, what do you do? 

E. When you get upset (angry) with someone, what do you do? 


F. When you're waiting in line and someone gets in front of you, what 
do you do? 


G. When someone takes something of yours, what do you do? 
H. If someone called you a name, what would you do? 
4. Would you like to be a policeman(woman) or Mountie? No Yes 
a+ Would*younliketto-berateriminal?= ©. Nov WesYes 
6. In the last week, how many times have you 
= none 
yen ae 


3 or 4 (some) 
5+ (several) 


___Hit someone CODE: 
___Yelled at someone 

___Called someone a name 

___Told someone how you feel inside 

___Helped someone 

___Tattled on someone 

___Not talked to someone because you were angry 
___ Hurt someone's feelings 


OMENS test 
ll 


7. When you are talking to your parents, are you usually (check if responds "yes"). 


Parents Alone 


HAD Piyiere tote eterelerey ote Bie otele cree ae 
APT OL 5 cets ene outs sunrabe race mene 


Brea erevalinans Gps 0 OC DOGO OS 
Angry) UpSeGte.. sss. © ee: 
Don't understand things... 


When you are by yourselt, are you usually (check above if responds "yes"'). 
8. Do your parents: (check if responds "yes") 


Always know what to do 
Understand you 

Help you 

Know how you feel 


| 


| 


| 


| 


2 


LOK 


bs 


se 


13}, 
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Have you ever seen people: (check if responds yes") 


fhit each other 

_. Tell (tattle) on each other 
___Hurt each other's feelings 

oe tell ag each other 

_ Tell. how they feel inside 
___Call each other names 

_Wihelp eachother 

___Not talk because they were angry 
___ Say they were sorry 


In our city, Calgary, how many shootings there are every week: 


None il 5 10 50 100 1000 10,000 


How many robberies? None 51 5 10 50 100 1000 10,000 


How many fights where people really get hurt? 


__None 1 5 10 50 100 1000 10,000 


Would you like to: (check if responds "yes"') 


__ Stay in jail for%a week 
UR Stry. tozrobea bank or be a burglar 
__, Be*chased “bythe “police 
pe See areal bank “robbery 


Do you sometimes like to: (check if responds "yes") 


See people fighting 
See people get angry 
See people being scared 


See people getting hurt 
See people helping each other 
See people telling how they feel inside 


See people yelling at each other 

___ See people calling each other names 

___ See people hurting each other's feelings 
See people telling on each other 


See people not talking when they are angry 
Do you ever pretend: 


___ Being sad when you're really not sad 

_.. Having a secret 

___ Being angry when you're really not angry 
___ Hitting someone 

___ Helping someone 

___Having more money than you really do 


Do you ever think there is a burglar breaking into your house? No Yes 


Do you put away your bicycle at night so that someone won't steal it? No 
Do you ever hide money so that someone won't take it? No Yes 


(or Some Lots) 


14. 


rs 


LO. 


b/s 


18. 


19. 


Of 


Is 
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all the grownups (adults) you really know, who is your favorite person? 


(real person) 
he/she: (check if responds "yes") 


Strong 
Smart 


Exciting 


Ever get hurt 


Happy 


Help people 


Ever hurt people 


Do anything wrong 


yes 
When you resanery: with: someone; do vow wate TV? ces sess noses ca es “er 
When you're Sate dO VOU WALCO EY ie aenacmas +e Cur cash 646 arpa eso Bes - oe 
When you're tired of being with people, do you watch TV?........... Ra ¥ 
When you don't feel like doing school work, do you watch Tv? rere wat 
When you don't feel like doing chores at home, do you watch TV?. ee 
When you feel lonely, do you watch TV?...ccceseccscccccccccccsceess = 
When you don't have anything to do, do you watch W?...ee, eee are 


When you don't have anything to do, would you rather: (check only one) 


Le 


Give choices: Would you 


LE 


Ihe 


lige 


If 


dee 


Do 


In 


Watch TV 


Play with a friend (or talk) 


Play (be) alone 


you wanted to know about animals, how would you find out? 

ll Look at a book 

2. Ask a friend 

3. Ask parents (other adults) 

ae Watcn LV 

5 Other response (write it in blank) 


you wanted to know how people hurt people, would you 


you wanted to know how to help someone, would you 
REPEAT CHOICES 


you wanted to know about guns, knives and bombs, would you 
you wanted to know about criminals, would you 

you wanted to know how to break into a house, would you 
you have: ___ Lots of friends ~ 2¢or 3, Extenda 


the past week, how happy have you been? (check only one) 


Happy 


A little happy 


Anti Elles sad 
Sad 


Viewer's name 


Dre 


KAKS, 


Z27. 


TV_PERCEPTIONS 


ON ANY QUESTION IN WHICH VIEWER RESPONDS "DON'T KNOW'' (AFTER PROMPTING) LEAVE BLANK. 


*k*denotes OPTIONAL QUESTION 


: 


Whos isavOULslavonlmereianacter one iVi 0 i 8 ee 


Is he/she: (check if responds "yes") 


Strong 

Smart 

Exciting 

Ever hurt people 
Happy 

Help people 

Ever get hurt 

Do anything wrong 


Pe lalele 


| 


| 


Have you ever seen the Bionic Woman and 6 Million $ Man? No Yes 


TE Veareeuhor 1S SCLONGET s 2s tye's's os soles 
SU sees wen eosin s Cie 68 
GN Cols tel Opmetotenel tetele|si cis) eilehs 
ever hurts people...... 
happier...... etree Breet 
helps people more...... 
gets hurt more.......0. 
does more things wrong.. 


BW 


6M A E S C 


Have you ever seen Archie and Edith Bunker from All in the Family? _No_ Yes. 


If Yes, ask adjectives from above. 
Have you seen Sonny and Cher? _No _ Yes 


What do police on TV do? 


If YES, ask adjectives from above. 


On TV, arerpolice: Police Criminals 


POL OD s ais ewes iche 0 6 


__ Exciting aoUHE HOSE 


— iver get hurt..'.. 
__ Happy. ...seeeeeee 
"Help people..... 
__ Hurt people...... 


__Do anything wrong. __ 


On TV, what do criminals (bad guys) do? 


On TV, are criminals...(check characteristics in Question 4). 


What is you favorite program on TV? 


SR ae Ee EE ee 


When you watch this program, how do you feel? (check if responds "yes") 


Do you feel: — Happy 
_Atraid 
— Excited 
__ Angry or upset 


__Don't understand things, confused 


worired 


10. 


hi Be 


12s 
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Are there any TV programs which you don't understand? _ No _ Yes 


Here are some things you have probably seen on TV. Can you tell me what usually 
happened? 


OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 


A. If a boy/girl (same sex as S) did something wrong, what did mother do? 
B. If two people were upset (angry) with each other, what would they do? 


C. If a person got hit on the head while playing a ball game, what would he/she 
do? 


D. If a man crashed his friend's car, what would his friend do? 


E. If some kids were waiting in line and one was pushed out of line, what would 
the one pushed out of line do? 


F. If a kid grabbed some money from another, what would the child do who lost 
the money? 


G. If a youngster screamed at another, what would the youngster do who was 
screamed at? 


H. If a man called his wife a name, what would she do? 
On TV: (check if response is "yes") 


Do people: A p11 ké, @achy other 
talk a iet 
__hurt each other's feelings 
__ help each other 
__tell (tattle) on each other 
__ understand each other 
__not talk when they are angry 
friendly 
___know what to do 
__ yell at each other 
__ hurt each other 
~tell how they feel inside 


How many robberies have you seen on TV? — None _ Some .. Lots 
How many fights? — None — Some _ Lots 

How many people helping each other? — None _— Some _ Lots 
How many people killed? | None — Some _ Lots 


On TV, what happens when a criminal is caught by the police? 


On TV, what happens when two people are fighting and they are stopped by the 
police? 


On TV, does a criminal like jail? No Yes 


Have you ever seen a child spanked on TV? _ No Yes 


Do you like fast programs on TV? _ No _ Yes. If "yes," what are some? 


LG. 


TAS 


ES 


U9’. 


20. 
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After a robber is sent to jail, and he finally gets out, what does he do? 
OPEN-ENDED Tf “don't know," check here>. 
Regardless of answer: Does he steal again? 


Does he go to school? 
Does he get a job? 


—_—_———— 


After a killer is sent to jail, and he finally gets out, what does he do? 
OPEN-ENDED If "don't know," check here: 


Regardless of answer: Does he kill again? 
Does he go to school? 
Does he get a job? 


Is it sometimes fun to watch: (check if responds "yes") 


Fighting on TV 

People get angry on TV 

People get scared on TV 

People helping each other on TV 
People getting hurt on TV 

A policeman shoot a criminal 

People being friendly on TV 

People yelling at each other on TV 
People calling each other names on TV 


Do these things on TV ever frighten (scare) you while watching? (check if 
responds "yes") 


Monsters 

Ghosts 

Police 

Police 

People screaming 
Fighting 
Cartoons 

Crying 

Hurt feelings 
Shooting 
Criminals Is there anything else which frightens you? 


When you do get frightened when watching TV, what do you do? (check if responds "yes") 


__ Hide/close eyes 
Afraid to move, "scared stiff" 
Turn off the TV 
Go tell someone 
Turn the channel 
Watch it anyway 
Pretend not afraid 


If answered, "watch it anyway," why? 


How much do you talk to your parents about what you've seen on TV? 


__ None ___ Some __ Lots 


What do you talk about? (OPEN-ENDED) 
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*21. Do you ever get tired of commercials on TV? __No _ Yes 
If "yes,'' which ones? 
k22,. What do you see on TV that you would like to do? 
23. When you're watching TV, do you sometimes like being (check if responds "yes"') 
__ Scared __ Excited __Sad __Upset 
24. How much do you talk to your friends about what you've seen on TV? 
__ None __ Some __Lots 
What do you talk about? (OPEN-ENDED) 
25. When you see homes on TV, are they nicer than yours? — No _ Yes 
Ares kigeshappiersom TV tid. yOulssia.<ta ch eee ance ces Nowe Yeu 
Do kids. on TV have more things than you?.s..eeecsss __No _ Yes 
Do kids on TV have more friends than you?...ccceeee sO. Yes 
26. How much is the TV on when no one is watching it? — None _ Some _ Lots 
27. Do you watch TV (check if responds "yes"') 
~ «By yourself 
___ With friends 
___ With parents 
___ While doing school work 
__ While eating 
28. Do you sometimes guess what will happen at the end of a program? No _ Yes 
***Do you know when a commercial is about to begin?.....cccccccees . Ne — Yes 
Do you like guessing what will happen next in a program?....... “No , ates 
*29, When you see someone get angry with a youngster (child) on TV, does that make 
you remember when someone was angry with you? LoNe 4 Yes 
When you see fighting on TV, do you sometimes remember when you hit someone? _ No __Yes 
When you see someone stealing on TV, do you ever remember taking something that you 
shouldn't have? _No _ Yes 
When you see someone on TV hurting a person's feelings, do you sometimes remember 
when you hurt someone's feelings? — No _ Yes 
30. When you watch TV, do you like the sound (volume) _ soft _ loud _ very loud? 
31. Have you ever done something because you saw it on Tvi _.No __Yes 


If "yes," what? 


Have you ever told your mother (father) that you did something because you saw it 
on TV? No _Yes If "yes," what? 


Zot. 


32. Do you ever dream at night about things you've seen on TV? _ No Yes 
kkATF "yes," what? 


Do you ever have "nightmares" about things you've seen on TV? _ No Yes 


33. Do you think you watch too much TV? _No _ Yes’ If "yes," why? 


34. Do you learn things you shouldn't by watching TV? _ No Yes 
lf Yyes," what? 


35. Is there anything which makes you really upset when you see it on TV? 
No Yes If "ves," what? 


**&*36. Which kinds of programs do you like the best? Ones which 


__Tell a story or _ Just show you something? 


*k*kDelete if attention span of viewer is short. 
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PARENT'S QUESTIONNAIRE 


Parent completing questionnaire: Mother _.- Father 

Child's name: Sex! | eM Dee oF 

Child's birthdate: Grade in school (Fall, 1976): 

Marks in school: __ Doesn't receive marks 

4) AS yo MASSES 2YSR8. "7 besCet ) S6ss Ve CséDs "*"“ Ds. © DstEs ~| “Failed 
(in some schools, they grade: Satisfactory ___ Unsatisfactory) 

Address: Phone: 


Brothers/Sisters (give ages & sex): 


Others living in home? No Yes 


Occupations: Mother Father 
(if mother or father is not living in household, write "absent") 


Number of working TV's in home: __ Black & White ___ Colour 

Location(s) of TV(s): 

Does your child have a TV in his bedroom? —__ No Yes 

Do you have cable TV? HES 2 ies 

KRKAEKKAREKKKKKRAEK KKK KAKKRKKKKRARAKK ARR KAR KK RAKE KR KKK KKK 


IF THERE IS NO TV IN THE HOME, PLEASE GIVE THE REASON: 


IF THERE IS NO TV IN THE HOME: PLEASE SKIP QUESTIONS 1 - 9, and 
ANSWER QUESTIONS 10 - 11. 


wk ke KR OR Re wR RK Bek RR Ree RK RE KK eX ee eae eee KOK KK KR KK 


1. How often do you try to discourage your child from watching TV? 
Never Occasionally Often 


If you checked "occasionally" or "often", why didn't you want your child 
to watch TV? (Put 1 for the most important reason, 2 for the next 
important, etc.): 


Needs to do schoolwork 
“Needs to do chores around home 
~ Needs to play with other children 
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__Use this as punishment when he/she is "bad" 
Disapprove of programme 
~ Someone else in home wants to watch a different programme 
"Watches too much TV 
Other ECaSO) mean eee eee eee ee 


Does your child eat while watching TV? No Occasionally _ Often 


Most youngsters tend to sit close to the TV while watching. Approximately how 
close does your child sit. 


wele3 fe GwecGuit gn 6-10 Geum 10-15eft  iS=20%ft __ 20-25 fttemeover 25 ft 


When there are two different programmes on TV at the same time (for example, 
one on channel 5, and one on channel 9), who gets to choose the programme? 
(Put 1 for the most common way this is handled, 2 for the next most common, etc.): 


WHEN TWO CHILDREN ARE INVOLVED (check here if this problem never occurs ) 


__ Parent decides 

S ciridren decide 

__Have a rule that they take turns 
__Have more than 1 TV, watch separately 
paOthend 


WHEN A PARENT AND A CHILD WANT TO WATCH DIFFERENT PROGRAMMES 
(check here if this problem never occurs ) 


_ Parent decides 

_ Child decides 

__Have a rule that we take turns 

__Have more than 1 TV, watch separately 
, Other? 


When there is an announcement on TV saying that a particular programme "may 
not be appropriate for children," do you usually (check only one choice) 


__ Haven't heard this kind of announcement 

__Make sure child doesn't watch the programme 
__Don't believe the announcement 
__ Sometimes let child watch the programme, because child is mature enough 
__ Other? 


Are there certain kinds of programmes which you feel are not appropriate for 
your child? No Yes 


If you checked "yes", which of the following do you feel are often not 
appropriate for your child. 


__Soap operas _ News _ Religious — Sexual _ Sports Movies 

_ Crime (Kojak, S.W.A.T., Starsky & Hutch, etc.) fan 

__Crime Adventure (Bionic Woman, 6 Million $ Man, etc.) 
__Adult Family Shows (All in the Family, Maude, M*A*S*H, etc.) 
__ Family Shows (Happy Days, Welcome Back, Kotter, Laverne & Shirley, etc.) 
__ Children's Family Shows (Brady Bunch, Gilligan, Partridge Family, etc.) 
__ Medical Shows (Marcus Welby, Medical Center, etc.) 
__ Drama (Waltons, Emergency, Little House on the Prairie, etc.) 
__Children' s Shows (World of Disney, Sesame Street, Mr. Rogers, etc. ) 

__ Cartoons (Bugs Bunny/Road Runner, Flintstones, etc.) 

__Game Shows (Let's Make a Deal, Match Game, etc.) 

__ Musical & Variety (Sonny & Cher, Carol Burnett, etc.) 
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__ Documentaries (Jacques Cousteau, Wild Kingdom, etc.) 
__ Ethnic Shows (Jeffersons, Excuse My French, etc.) 
__ Others? 


6. Do you ever encourage your child to watch TV? No Occasionally Often 


If you checked "occasionally" or "often", when do you do this? (Put 1 for 
the most important reason, 2 for the next most important, etc.): 


__To keep child quiet, distract him/her 

__ Child has favourite programme, and you remind him/her 

__So child can learn new things 

__So that parent and child can talk about things seen on TV 

__ Child doesn't know what to do 

__To calm child, for example, child is too noisy, "quiet time" just before 
bedtime 

__Use TV watching as a reward when he/she is "good" 

_ Other? 


7. How often does your child watch TV with either or both parents? 


__Never, almost never 
__ Occasionally 
_/0ften 

__Almost always 


How often does your child watch TV with friends, brothers, or sisters? 


__Never, almost never 
__ Occasionally 

_ Otten 

__ Almost always 


8. How much do the parents have the TV on - just for "background noise," no one 
is really watching? 


' Never 4-1 hr per day 1-3 hrs per day 3-6 hrs per day 
6-9 hrs per day 9-12 hrs per day All the time 
9. For the MOTHER (spouse may answer): When you watch TV, which of the following 
kinds of programmes do you watch, and how often? 


(please make a check "Vin the appropriate places) 
Never Occasionally Often 


Soap Operas... .0 stew ees 65 sic © one a aye Sup 9 {0)2 Jo.eieon Sion ouwioue ° 
NewS....-. CWicvece loveite tetete stele ele tere Gleleceoteie aie elelekeusyetoisusietsusge (fone 
Religious... 0s. .9ewe. ik we ale oe Saline wake oe e's are te we ous feels 
Sie xtiall Syeteve crelelere siete aWelcvs ol eveyone gece eietorevers siovetclelere sinks sb Oe y 
SPOLES ccwccccvevweseccssce cece reece ece eo eeeeee ever 
MO Wile Sievetens etersilc (ciate lel oietetel atele!s sieveteterete eielefetons tetertioretsiviateis see 
Crime CKosgak, 5S. Wells > Gots) «emcee « A a art Ok 
Crime Adventure (Bionic Woman, etc.)........ te tetas a 


Adult Family Shows (All in the Family, Maude, etc.). 
Family Shows (Happy Days, Laverne & Shirley, etc.).. 
Children's Family Shows (Brady Bunch, Gilligan, etc.) 
Medical Shows (Qfarcus' Welby, Gti) s.cicecnsewu as voce 
Drama (Waltons, Emergency, etc.)..-+.seees phd ia iw lewis 


REG RCE BE | 
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Never Occasionally Often 


Children's Shows (World of Disney, Sesame Street, etc.). 
Cartoons. (Bugs Bunny /Road RUnneL, GUC.) os sce +6 wes cies c.00)° 
Game "Stiows (Let swiakeva Deals GCC.)ics cc's e's ocde ec clscee.s 
Musical & Variety (Sonny & Cher, etc.)......eeeees Dieisie 6.0 
Documentaries (Jacques Cousteau, etc.) .c.cescccccccccvecs 
Ethnic Shows (Jeffersons, Excuse My French, etc.)....... 
Others? 


mead 
EEE 
elec 


For the FATHER (spouse may answer): When you watch TV, which of the 
following kinds of programmes do you watch, and how often? 
(please put an "X"' in the appropriate places in the list above) 


For this question, would you check the blanks which describe the way your 
child usually is: 


Yes, A Yes, Very 
No Little Bit Much 


DURING MEALS 


Up & down at table........ Se alerereas Gry tore Res ci Bh ee 
Interrupts without regard.......... ce eeeee pret eye ake 
Wrigeling 6 ss sewer ec cere eso eeee Oe a NOR EEC pate =! 
Fiddles with things .......... CAIRN ee oe Eee 
TAPS MEXCESSUVELV's sictatt sc 's,0 eyes sais ois 00.5 0 «6 ere ited eel aaa, 
TELEVISION WATCHING 
Gets up & down during programme........... aot "ie Fook 
Wriggles .ccceccceee Oa” Ne Tee ROT Oe ae ee wari aie 
Manipulates objects or body......---eseseee > ane aie 
Talks incessantly..... sieegace wake 2 wae aetals #8 8 Fs oie ed = ie 
et EUS wietiisr eats tetete a 0's) stele e'sve'oe' 96 6 sie cle ieee ¢ ee boae 
DOING HOMEWORK i. 
Gets up & down.......e.- SL SLere/ ain e.0\e eis+9.3\ 8s wae ees eT 
Wriggles..cccccccccees Sina tors so sie y 66,400 A pen a 
Manipulates objects or pode» Shei as aman ie A Pre. 
Talks incessantly.....ceccooe Hates wise s Caesar Lae s Sy: a: 
Requires adult supervision/attendance..... —__ cm ae 
SLEEP a ae Ge 
Difficulty settling down for sleep........ —__ 
Inadequate amount of sleep..........06. Mie one Se eg ee 
Restless during sleep...... SORES ET oe Sle ete 
PLAY pen <¥* 
Map ieeey mL OL EGULGLe DLAY si< 64s sub 60.6 0 6 oe 0 
Constanilyeenanving activity... css. >... ss “tn Meare Ase 
Seeks parental attention’ .”........ aye eisse oie. wh die ae neers 
Talks @xX€@SsS1VOly< ssc os ss + See Sse e Ss Tee a Eis 
Disruptseother Ss" play... . « Me reeeats Sie et avavare omet rere mere 
BEHAVIOUR AWAY FROM HOME (EXCEPT SCHOOL) a << ae 
Restlessness during travel........... Seis 6 
Restlessness during shopping (includes big ae areet 
EOUCHIN REC VELY ENA NS )icis is ics e.sie 6 0.0 RE 
Restlessness during church/movies........ inh eh ee 


|| | 


Restlessness during visiting people....... 
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11. For this question, circle the number which describes the way your child 
usually is: 


A. Child engages in active play with other children. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
6 r 
B. Child engages in conversation with other children. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
x Z 3 4 5 6 7 
C. Child is anxious to be leader in many activities. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
ri 2 3 4 5 6 7 
D. Child can be described as lively and outgoing. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
6 7 


i Z S 4 5 
E. When asked to do something by another child, this child responds without 
hesitation. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
1 2 5 4 5 6 7 


F. Child tends to smile and laugh a lot. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
6 7 
G. Child is eager to play with other children. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
i Z 3 4 5 6 7 
H. Child is seen as cautious; thinks before he/she responds. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
uf 2 5 4 5 6 7 
I. Child gets upset easily. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
6 fi 


J. Child would rather engage in activity by himself/herself. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
6 7 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR GENEROUS COOPERATION AND HELP!! 


If you wish to make additional comments, you can put them below: 
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Appendix B 
Letter Sent to Schools 
Newspaper Advertisement 


Research Assistant Identification 


238. 


June 28, 1976 


Dear Parents: 


We shall be interviewing approximately 400 children and teenagers 
(ages 6 - 14 years) during the month of July. The topic of the interview 
deals with their TV programme preferences, why and what children and 
teenagers like to watch (we are also interested in those children and 
teenagers who don't have a TV in the home). 


The interview will take place in the home and will last between 45 
and 60 minutes. Our experience indicates that children and teenagers 
enjoy participating in such an interview. 


We will pay each youngster $1.50 for participating. We also have 
a short questionnaire for the mother or father to complete, which can be 
filled out during the interview or sent in later. 


If your youngster would like to participate - and you agree - please 
call one of the following numbers between 4 - 10 PM. At this time, we 
shall take your youngster's name and age and telephone number (more than 
one youngster from a family may participate). Approximately one week 
later, you will be called to arrange a convenient time for the interview. 


The number to call between 4 - 10 PM: 

Please feel free to call one of these numbers, if you need more 
information concerning the interview. 

Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


Gregory T. Fouts, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor 
Department of Psychology 
GTF/at The University of Calgary 


Newspaper Advertisement 


WANTED: CHILDREN & TEENAGERS (5-14 years) 


TO PARTICIPATE IN TV RESEARCH 
(BY DR. G. FOUTS, UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY) 


THIS RESEARCH INVOLVES AN HOUR INTERVIEW IN THE HOME. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING PROGRAM PREFERENCES 
AND WHAT IS LEARNED WILL BE ASKED. 


IF THE CHILD OR TEENAGER IS INTERESTED, 
AND THE PARENTS CONSENT, 


PLEASE CALL ONE OF THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS AFTER 5 P.M.: 


239. 
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July 28, 1976 


To Whom It May Concern: 


This is a letter of introduction for Research Assistant in the 
Psychology Department, University of Calgary. The purpose of this 
interview is to ask questions concerning the TV viewing habits and 
impressions of children and teenagers. Each participant will receive 
$1.50 for his/her cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Gregory T. Fouts 
GTF/1t Associate Professor 
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Appendix C 


"TV Reactions" Interview 


9) Bbiekbasan 


A Cetera ben58- V7" 
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Date: Time: Viewer chair #: 
Viewer name: Program 

"TODAY, YOU'RE GOING TO SEE A PROGRAM FROM 

AND AFTER THE PROGRAM, WE'LL ASK YOU WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT. 0.K.? 

BUT BEFORE I TURN IT ON, I'D LIKE TO KNOW HOW YOU FEEL TODAY?" 


How do you feel? 


__Happy __ Little happy __Little unhappy (sad) __ Unhappy (sad) 
_ Tired bitte tired . Not tited at all 
«4 Excited Little exes ted «Not exeited at all 


"O.K., NOW I'M GOING TO TURN ON THE PROGRAM. WHEN THE PROGRAM IS OVER, I'LL 
COME BACK AND ASK YOU WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT? 0O.K.?" 
(E turns on equipment, leaves by the entry door, and enters observation room) 


PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM 
Comments about viewer: 


AFTER PROGRAM 
"NOW, WE'LL GO INTO ANOTHER ROOM WHERE WE CAN TALK ABOUT THE PROGRAM - WHILE 
SOMEONE ELSE IS WATCHING IT." (E escorts S to interview room; after seated) 
1. Have you seen this program (story) before on 

No Yes Don't know 


2. What did you think of the program? 


3. Did the program 


__Make you laugh: _ Lot or _ Little bit 
ap Seare- you: «.. Lotior, . Little, bat 
__Make you feel tired: _ Lot or SUSECTS Pit 


__Make you feel sad: Lot or _sbittie, pit 


Excite yous Lor or . L.iterle bie 


243. 


__Make you feel angry/upset: Lot or Wecittle bit 
__Make you feel happy: paLOtvor  ittele: bit 
_Surprise you: _ Lot OR eeELecLe> bi & 


__Make you think about something? WHAT? 


__Does this really happen? (Shows you the way things really are?) 


4. Would you like to see this program again? __No Yes ____ Don't _ know 


244, 
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NOW LET ME ASK YOU SOME OTHER QUESTIONS 


i 


Are police in real-life Criminals 
(really) 
__ Strong... .-eeeeeee ele leveielels sleleceieve s = 
__Ever get hurt..... ererele ei sere!) 08. 801s) <2 
__Happy.......ee- SUOCOECOUN GOODE ciete 
Smart....-e. see cere ree rceeeceee Uae 
PREXCLEING sielais cicie ete. o's cece ee eeee 


__ Hurt people.....seeceseeceecoees 


EeDo 


__Help people...... aicleteolels areis sels ss 


ANYENING WONG. .csecsescccscc 


(check if "yes") 


is 


Do 


our city a pretty dangerous (scary, frightening) place to live 
most killers get caught by the police? 

you think that being a criminal is sometimes "exciting"? 
criminals know they hurt people? 

criminals like being chased by the police? 


burglers/thieves like to steal? 


__Are criminals afraid of going to jail? 


3nD0 


most robbers/thieves get caught by the police? 


__Are criminals afraid of the police? 


Why do criminals sometimes shoot the people they are stealing from? 


(reasons other than attributions of "bad," "stupid," or "wanted to") 


In our city, Calgary, guess how many shootings there are every week: 


0 


In our city, Calgary, guess how many robberies there are every week: 


1 5 Im 1005 10008-10000 ( Some * Lots) 


1 D 10 _100 __1000 __10000 (_Some _ Lots) 


In our city, Calgary, guess how many fights there are every week, 
where people really get hurt: 


1 5 10> 100; __1000 —__-10000 ( Some Lots) 


in? 


10. 


if. 


12. 


13% 


246. 

Which is the easiest way to get money: — Rob a store or _ Work, have a job. 
Which is the easiest way to hurt a person's feelings: 

__ Hit him or Call him a name__ 

_ Call him a name or Don't talk to him __ 

~ Pongt Ealk to him Or Hit hities 
Which is the easiest way to make a person angry: 

__Call him a name or Hit him __ 

_ Don't talk to him or Call him a name __ 

_ Hit him or Don't talk to him_ 
We have other TV programs here, like SIDESTREET, ROAD RUNNER HOUR, S.W.A.T., 
FOREST RANGERS, HAPPY DAYS, WALTONS, BIONIC WOMAN, BEACHCOMERS, LAVERNE & 
SHIRLEY, EXCUSE MY FRENCH and EMERGENCY. Which program would you like to see? 
Name: __ None 
(check if "yes") 
__Do you ever get scared when you go outside alone after dark? 
__Would you like to own a real gun? 
__Do you ever think there is a burgler trying to get into your house? 
__Would you like to learn karate or kung fu (or have already learned)? 
Do you or your parents lock the doors when you leave home? 
Do you put your bicycle away at night so that someone won't steal it? 


Do you think your parents should have a gun in case a burgler tries to 
get into your house? 


Do you ever hide your money so that someone won't steal it? 
Do you sometimes think someone is following you? 

Do you feel safe when you see a policeman? 

Do you or your parents lock your doors before you go to sleep? 


Do (did) you play with toy guns or squirt guns? — No _ Yes: 
_*Eittie “"“Some'_Lots 


Have you ever shot a real gun, like a pellet gun, B-B gun, rifle? 


No Yes: PP Fela ab __Some _ Lots 


Do you own a real gun, like a pellet gun or B-B gun? No Yes 


14. 


Ds 


16. 


Lis 


247. 


If you saw a (same-aged) -year-old boy stealing a candy bar, what 
would you do? 


If you saw two kids fighting, what would you do? 


If you saw a little kid fall off a swing and hurt himself, what would 
you do? 


If you saw a kid breaking a street light with a rock, what would you do? 


If a burgler (robber) is breaking into someone's house, is it all right for 
the owner to shoot the burgler (robber)? __No __ Yes 
WHY? 


(code: Y = yes, QY = qualified yes (e.g., "depends"), N = No 

__ Should police carry guns? 

__ Should all criminals be punished? 

__ Should people have guns in their homes to protect themselves? 
__Are there just two kinds of people: the weak and the strong? 


__ Should killers be killed ("an eye for an eye,"), believe in capital 
punishment? 


__If someone hits a person, should he hit back? 


__If someone hurts a person's feelings, should he have his feelings hurt back? 


OPEN ENDED 


When there are two kids but only one swing, what should they do? 


When two kids are mad at each other, what should they do? 


When there are two kids who want to watch two different TV programs and 
there is only one TV set, what should they do? 


(Question 17 continued) 248. 


When two kids are teasing each other, hurting each other's feelings, what 
should they do. 


18. Do you ever pretend (fake) (give real-life examples if necessary)? 

__ Being hurt when you really aren't hurt 

__That someone took something from you 

__That someone hurt your feelings (being sad when you're really not sad) 

__ Being angry when you're really not angry 
19. In the last week, how many times have 

Pe OUEHIEYSOMCONG Tee su cieivem cies as cies Ss sesuces, YOU Vevbeem hit 

__You yelled at someone.....seeesceseecsesees You've been yelled at 
You called someone a name...........+.++26- You've been called names 
You told someone how you feel inside....... | Someone told you how he feels 
You ttattiled) (told ton) someones. .:4%.. + 6s. <3 __ You've been told on 


VOU hurt someone. Sh Lee lings cesses cs arse cs __ Someone has hurt your 
feelings 


= none 

i @ic 2 

3 or 4 (some) 

5+ (lots, several) 
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